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MIDDLE EAST DEFENSE: A NEW 
APPROACH 


James W. Spain 


ered, as it had been for more than a century, an area in which Brit- 

ish interest and responsibility were paramount. The problem which 
the British faced in the postwar era was a familiar one. Its two elements — 
external aggression and internal and regional instability — have always 
been closely intertwined. The latter is undoubtedly the more important, but 
the rush of world events has tended to bring the former to the fore in 
recent months and to place the onus of its solution on the United States 
rather than Great Britain. This discussion, therefore, is concerned primarily 
with current American efforts to ensure the military defense of the Middle 
East. 

In the immediate postwar years, some Americans thought the United 
States should act only as a mediator between Great Britain and the USSR 
in the Middle East, and as a kind of referee in colonial disputes between 
dependent peoples and European Powers. When India achieved independ- 
ence in 1947, American policy makers worried less about the “power vac- 
uum” left by the withdrawal of British forces than about promoting a settle- 
ment of the numerous quarrels between India and Pakistan which arose out 
of Partition. During succeeding years, the major American effort was 


\ THE END of World War II, the Middle East was still consid- 


® James W. Spain contributed “Pakistan’s North-West Frontier” to the Winter 1954 issue of 
THe Mipprte EAst JOURNAL. 
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directed toward a peaceful settlement of the Palestine problem, and after 
the birth of Israel, to the ending of Arab-Israeli fighting and the negotia- 
tion of a peace agreement. The United States took a major role in support- 
ing United Nations efforts in the area, both to effect a political settlement 
and to assist Arab refugees. 

Russian postwar gestures at the Middle East brought a further problem, 
and U.S. policy soon came to be concentrated on firm and continued support 
of Greece and Turkey against gradually decreasing Soviet pressure. This 
phase was climaxed in September 1951 when the two states were admitted 
to full-fledged membership in NATO. The next step was large-scale tech- 
nical assistance to encourage economic development and give a solid base 
to long-range security objectives. During the first half of 1951, general 
Point Four agreements were signed with Iran, Saudi Arabia, Afghanistan, 
Pakistan, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, and Lebanon. In October 1951 Congress 
appropriated $396,250,000 for military assistance and $760,000,000 for 
technical assistance for the Middle East. 

The Four Power Proposals of October 13, 1951, which called for forma- 
tion of an Allied Middle East Command, represented an attempt to develop 
a certain amount of solidarity and cooperation in the area and to keep the 
“cold war’”’ initiative in the hands of the West. The aim was more political 
than military, but all hopes foundered on Egypt’s rejection of the pro- 
posals. A year later another attempt was made when tentative British- 
American proposals for a Middle East Defense Organization were circu- 
lated. This approach was basically the same. It did not meet with any 
immediate success, either, but in terminology at least the transition had been 
made from an “allied command” to a “defense organization.” 

Shortly after he took office, Secretary of State Dulles threw cold water 
on the idea of an elaborate MEDO companion to NATO. In the spring of 
1953 he toured Asia himself. His report on the trip contained only two brief 
paragraphs on the Middle East. In them, however, was a concrete descrip- 
tion of a new approach: 

A Middle East Defense Organization is a future rather than an immediate possibility. 
Many of the Arab countries are so engrossed with their quarrels they pay little heed to 
the menance of Soviet Communism. However, there is more concern where the Soviet 
Union is near. In general, the northern tier of nations shows awareness of this danger. 

There is a vague desire to have a collective security system, but no such system can be 
imposed from without. It should be designed and grow from within out of a sense of com- 
mon destiny and common danger. While awaiting the formal creation of a security associa- 
tion, the United States can usefully help strengthen the interrelated defense of those countries 


which want strength, not as against each other or the West, but to resist the common threat 
to all free peoples. 


4 DIFFERENT APPROACH 


The Arab League Collective Security Pact was the indigenous answer to 
the rejected Allied Middle East Command. It served also as a counter- 


1 Text in Department of State Bulletin, June 15, 1953, pp. 835 ff. 
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proposal to MEDO. The idea had begun to receive serious attention from 
member states as early as 1950. Discussions went on throughout 1951 and 
1952. By October 1953, all League members except Libya had ratified the 
Pact. Its aim was twofold: to integrate Arab military planning in the event 
of another contest with Israel, and to develop an organized security effort 
with which the West would have to come to terms in Middle East defense 
planning. The primary objective was the creation of a 150,000-man all- 
Arab army operating under the League’s command. Real efforts were being 
made to implement the Pact, but Anglo-Egyptian, French-North African, 
Arab-Israeli, and historic inter-Arab quarrels combined to make it unattrac- 
tive to a United States which had been rebuffed at least once already. 

It is fairly clear that shortly after Secretary Dulles’ trip, “those countries 
which want strength” in the ‘northern tier” were given to understand that 
they could have it from the United States for the asking and with a mini- 
mum of conditions. Turkey, of course, was already tied in closely with 
Western defense plans. While there was no doubt about its willingness to 
cooperate in extending these plans into the Middle East, Turkey’s secular 
outlook and European connections tended to lessen its appeal to neighbor- 
ing Muslim states. Arab jealousy of Turkey’s material achievements and 
bitterness over its “desertion” of the Muslim cause in the Palestine war 
further limited its ability to influence surrounding countries, as did long- 
standing conflict with Syria over Hatay province, transferred from Syria 
to Turkey under the French mandate. Having committed itself to the 
West some years earlier, Turkey was in no position to lead a movement of 
uncommitted states into a common program. 

Pakistan’s background was different. Although a staunchly Muslim state, 
its experience with the Middle East had been not unlike that of the United 
States. Emerging from Partition with a multitude of dangerous problems 
with India, it had sought support first in the Commonwealth. But India was 
also a member of the Commonwealth and a much more powerful one, so no 
solution was gained there. Next, approach was made to the “Muslim 
world.” In 1948-49, Pakistani Foreign Minister Zafrullah Khan was the 
most eloquent pleader in the United Nations for the Arab cause in Pales- 
tine. He took a leading role in events leading up to the independence of 
Libya, and even up to the present has led the drive for Moroccan inde- 
pendence. Pakistan accomplished little for itself, however. Its emphasis 
on Islamism aroused the ire of secular Turkey. The Turks even demanded 
the recall from Ankara of Pakistani Ambassador Mian Bashir Ahmad in 
November 1951 on the charge that he was encouraging Turkish religious 
reactionaries. His successor, Ghazanfar Ali, embarassed the Turkish Gov- 
ernment by his public support of the Mosaddeq regime in Iran. Pakistan’s 
desire to “unify” the Muslim world also drew the suspicion of the Arab 
League, which considered itself the proper organ for that job, and aroused 
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the jealousy of Egypt, which aspired to the role of leader, if there was 
to be one. Disillusionment came in 1952 when Zafrullah Khan’s pro- 
posal for a meeting of representatives of the Arab states, Afghanistan, 
Indonesia, Iran, Libya, and Turkey for the purpose of “discussing a system 
of consultation on matters of common interest”’ was cold-shouldered by the 
invitees. 

An economic crisis and severe food shortage in 1952-53 brought Pakis- 
tan up against more pressing problems, solutions for which were not likely 
to be found in a strife-torn Middle East. The United States’ prompt gift — 
without strings — of 700,000 tons of wheat in the spring of 1953 occa- 
sioned a sky-rocketing of American prestige in Pakistan. Secretary Dulles 
and Senator Knowland were given overwhelming welcomes in Karachi. 
Mohammed Ali, the new Prime Minister, was serving as Ambassador to 
the United States when he was called to take over the Government in 
April. He was on intimate personal terms with American officials. 

The first public indication that the United States was in fact moving in 
a new direction came on November 2, 1953, when the New York Times 
printed a dispatch from its Karachi correspondent reporting that formal 
discussions of a military alliance between Pakistan and the United States 
were expected to take place the following week when Governor General 
Ghulam Mohammed visited President Eisenhower in Washington. The 
story touched off four months of speculation and controversy climaxed by 
President Eisenhower’s approval on February 25, 1954, of a Pakistani 
request for military assistance.” 

An American military mission under Brigadier General Harry F. Myers, 
former military attaché at the American Embassy in Karachi, visited Pakis- 
tan in March and April to survey arms needs. A Pakistan- Turkey pact 
was signed in Karachi on April 2. It provides for “joint study of require- 
ments in production of arms and ammunition and exchange of information 
for the purpose of drawing benefits jointly from technical experience.” 
Pakistani Foreign Minister Zafrullah Khan called attention to Article 4, 
Section C of the Agreement, which provides for “‘studies and determination 
of ways which might be effected in accordance with Article 51 of the United 
Nations Charter.” Article 51 is the “escape clause” under which most post- 
war regional alliances have been justified. It gives member nations free- 
dom to take whatever action they deem necessary under “the inherent 
right of individual or collective self-defense.” * Agreement on methods of 
implementation of the military provisions of the pact was reached in mid- 
June during a three-day visit to Ankara by Pakistani Prime Minister 
Mohammed Ali. 

A Military Assistance pact with the United States was signed in Karachi 


2 Text in New York Times, February 26, 1954. 
5 For complete text, see pp. 337-38. 
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on May 19. It includes promises by Pakistan to furnish the United States, 
or such other governments as the parties agree upon, equipment and serv- 
ices to aid their defense, to support collective security under the United 
Nations, and to cooperate with the United States in controlling trade with 
nations that threaten world peace.* 


MIDDLE EAST REACTIONS 


The American-Pakistani-Turkish arrangements occasioned widespread 
reaction. Prime Minister Nehru charged that the American decision to 
strengthen Pakistan would “change the whole structure of things” in South 
Asia. If Pakistan accepts military assistance, he insisted, “she becomes 
progressively a war area and progressively her policies are controlled by 
others. To deny this has little meaning. Freedom recedes in Asia and the 
currents of history are reversed.” * Afghanistan objected strongly to Ameri- 
can military assistance for Pakistan on the grounds that it would strengthen 
Pakistan as a “colonial power over the freedom-seeking people of Pukh- 
tunistan”’ (i.e., the northwestern corner of Pakistan inhabited by the Pathan 
tribes, for which Afghanistan has demanded independence) .*° A formal pro- 
test to this effect was sent to the United States on January 15, 1954. Afghan 
Prime Minister Sardar Mohammed Daud Khan did give his approval to 
the Pakistan-Turkey pact when it was announced, although he intimated 
that his country would not be interested in joining the regional alliance 
until the ‘“‘Pukhtunistan” dispute with Pakistan was settled. A general im- 
provement in Pakistani-Afghan relations, climaxed by reports of actual 
plans for confederation of the two countries (later officially denied by 
both), indicated that outstanding problems may be closer to settlement 
than has been believed to date. 

Though the Government of Iran refrained from any official comment, 
the new agreements were widely hailed in the Iranian press. American 
military assistance to Iran, frequently interrupted by internal upheavals, 
was resumed once again after the Zahedi Government came to power in 
August 1953. But it is not unlikely that the United States is reluctant to 
urge Iran to join the Pakistan-Turkey alliance until its internal situation 
becomes stable enough to ensure that its inclusion would be a strengthening 
rather than a disrupting factor. 

Iraq’s interest in regional security and willingness to cooperate in its 
achievement were demonstrated in the January 1954 meeting of the Arab 
League Council in Cairo. Prime Minister Fadil al-Jamali proposed politi- 
cal unification of the Arab states and offered a specific plan for the setting 
up of common ministries. His Foreign Minister, Sayyid ‘Abdallah Bakr, 
stated Iraq’s readiness to contribute heavily to the maintenance of an Arab 

* For text, see pp. 338-40. 


5 New York Times, Nov. 16, 1953; Jan. 24, 1954. 
6 Ibid., Dec. 23, 1953; Jan. 15, 1954. 
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army from its oil revenues. Only Jordan responded favorably, and the 
proposal was pigeonholed by referring it to member states for “‘study.”” The 
beginning of a “northern tier’’ defense arrangement put Prime Minister 
al-Jamali on the horns of a dilemma. Avowedly anti-Communist, an out- 
spoken advocate of reasonableness and cooperation among the Arab states, 
his effort to achieve effective unity within the Arab League had been un- 
successful — chiefly as a result of Egyptian and Syrian suspicions. His 
country had already requested military assistance from the United States. 
But acceptance of such aid, even in its most modest form, would inevitably 
draw Iraq away from the Arab League and its Collective Security Pact and 
into closer contact with Turkey and Pakistan. 

A precedent for such a move exists in the Sa‘dabad Pact of July 8, 1937. 
This agreement, “actuated by the common purpose of ensuring peace and 
security in the Near East by means of additional guarantees within the 
framework of the Covenant of the League of Nations,” included Iraq, 
Iran, Afghanistan, and Turkey. Technically, it is still in force, although the 
four-power council it set up has not met since the beginning of World 
War II.’ 

While it was emphasized in Baghdad that Iraq had not been invited to 
join the Turkey-Pakistan alliance, King Faysal, on a ten-day state visit to 
Pakistan in March, predicted ‘‘much closer relations” between the two 
countries. While the King was in Karachi, the Government of Pakistan was 
reported to have arrested three men on charges of conspiracy to assassinate 
him. They were said to have been hired by an unnamed foreign government 
opposed to Iraq’s participation in the defense arrangement. After the 
King’s return to Baghdad, it was rumored that he and Prime Minister 
al-Jamali were in agreement that the new regional alliance was the best 
available alternative to the proposal turned down by the Arab League. 
It is very doubtful if such thinking represents the majority opinion in Iraq, 
however, and on April 21 the al-Jamali Government resigned, in part at 
least as a result of its stand on the Pakistan-Turkey pact. Four days later 
it was announced in Baghdad that the United States had approved Iraq’s 
request for military assistance. The Iraqi announcement termed the aid 
approval “unconditional,” but Washington was careful to point out that 
it would include the usual prohibition of aggressive use of the arms. Steps 
to implement the decision were swift. Within a month, an American mili- 
tary survey mission was in Iraq studying arms needs. It was led by the same 
Brig. Gen. Harry Meyers who had evaluated Pakistan’s defense require- 
ments the previous month. The June 9 elections in Iraq confirmed the 
power of the moderate group led by Nuri al-Sa‘id and removed the possi- 
bility of an immediate reversal in Iraq’s trend toward cooperation with 
the West. 


’ Text in League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. 190 (1938), no. 4402, pp. 21-27. 
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Three days after the March 1 overthrow of the al-Shishakli regime in 
Syria, the new Prime Minister, Sabri al-Asali, ‘“welcomed”’ the agreement 
between ‘“‘two Eastern Muslim states such as that between Pakistan and 
Turkey.’ He warned against the broader implications of the pact, how- 
ever, saying “Middle East defense proposals involve an external pact, 
and no Arab state can take a decision concerning it until it has been ap- 
proved by the Arab League in accordance with the provisions of its 
charter.” * 

The same note was sounded in the April meeting of the Arab League 
Council. Member states agreed that they ‘“‘would not accept any responsi- 
bility undermining their sovereignty and independence, or incompatible with 
their responsibilities as members of the Arab League.’ * This does not, 
of course, prohibit association with Pakistan and Turkey, although it is 
clearly intended to discourage -military assistance ties with the United 
States. 

Saudi Arabian spokesmen denied that their Government had requested 
American military assistance, but it is fairly certain that discussions did 
take place in February, during which a draft agreement was rejected on 
the grounds that the quality and quantity of arms offered were not satisfac- 
tory. Egyptian officials stated about the same time that Saudi Arabia was 
refusing to accept aid because of general dissatisfaction in the Arab world 
over the deadlock on the Suez dispute. An American officer was reported 
to have described Saudi Arab plans for development of its small army as 
unduly ‘‘grandiose.”’ There was no official statement on the Pakistan- 
Turkey agreement, but King Su‘ud paid a state visit to Pakistan in April, 
during which the objectives of the pact were discussed. In his farewell mes- 
sage the Arab sovereign declared that the countries of Saudi Arabia and 
Pakistan and their people were ‘“‘as one.”’ Almost all public discussion, how- 
ever, centered on “Muslim brotherhood” and “Islamic solidarity.” To date, 
there has been little indication of the growth of real political and mili- 
tary ties. 

The focus of objection to the new plan for Middle East defense is clearly 
in Egypt, where a number of factors have combined to make developments 
unattractive to the military junta. Chief among them is the Suez dispute, 
settlement of which (on its own terms) Egypt has made a sine qua non for 
any kind of cooperation with the West. The likelihood of the United States’ 
pressing Britain for further concessions on the Canal base is reduced if that 
installation is dropped from the main defense strategy. Egypt took the lead 
in pushing the Arab League Collective Security Pact as a countermeasure to 
the Allied Middle East Command on the assumption that the West would 
eventually have to accept it in the absence of any other integrated defense 


8 New York Times, Mar. 5, 1954. 
9 Ibid., April 2, 1954. 
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arrangement. Cairo has long been suspicious of Hashimite cooperation 
with Great Britain and is reluctant to see it extended to the United States. 
On March 22 an official spokesman in Cairo said that Foreign Minister 
Muhammad Fawzi had informed American Ambassador Jefferson Caffery 
that Egypt would resist ‘by every means” Iraq’s joining the Pakistan- 
Turkey alliance. “All these agreements tend to weaken Egypt and her 
cause,” he added.*° Egyptian forebodings over possible Iraqi defection were 
echoed in Lebanon where university students rioted on March 27 to protest 
reports that Iraq was planning to join the Pakistan-Turkey Pact and accept 
American military assistance. 

Latent hostility toward Turkey was manifested in the expulsion of 
Turkish Ambassador Hulusi Tugay, whose wife’s property (along with 
that of dozens of other Turkish nationals) had been confiscated under the 
revolutionary law denying property to all members of the Muhammad ‘Ali 
family. On the sensitive Sudan question, Egyptian members came into 
head-on collision with Mian Ziauddin, Pakistani Chairman of the United 
Nations Commission. Charges and countercharges were made public in 
February, and a real flare-up was prevented only through a hurried visit 
to Khartoum by Khan Abdul Qaiyum Khan, Pakistani cabinet minister, 
who managed to smooth over the trouble. Before his departure from Cairo 
early in 1954, astute, anti-Western Indian Ambassador Sardar K. M. 
Pannikar was able to develop close personal relations with General Nagib 
and to exert his influence against Pakistani leadership in the new regional 
alliance. Typical of the subsurface contradictions within the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment, however, was a statement by Lt. Col. ‘Abd al-Nasir in March 
endorsing a Turkish-Pakistani-Afghan-Persian regional pact to provide an 
initial line of defense against possible Russian invasion. ‘Abd al-Nasir made 
it clear that Egypt would not be interested in joining such an arrangement 
until the Suez dispute had been settled. A later reaction to approval of 
American military assistance for Iraq was in a similar tentative vein. On 
April 28, a Foreign Office spokesman said in Cairo that Egypt had not yet 
adopted a position on the matter, but that “Egypt will be happy to accept 
arms aid on the same terms — without conditions.” ** Yet, on June 11, in an 
obvious attempt to counter a spread of Western-sponsored arrangements, 
Minister of National Guidance Salim announced that Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia had agreed to pool their military resources. 

In general, a significant pattern has not yet emerged from Middle East 
reaction to the new policy. The hint of American sponsorship and participa- 
tion stirs up old fears and suspicions. Recently freed from European con- 
trol, the new nations are reluctant to reassume any kind of obligations with 
Western powers. Arab fears are more specific and immediate also. They see 


10 Dawn (Karachi), Mar. 22, 1954; Times (London), Mar. 23, 1954. 
11 New York Times, Apr. 29, 1954. 
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the American effort as an attempt to lure Iraq and Saudi Arabia out of the 
Arab League circle and to by-pass its Collective Security Pact, which had 
been developed as a bargaining instrument with the West. Egypt fears 
isolation in its dispute with Great Britain. All of the Muslim states which 
have hopes of a successful “second round” with Israel fear to lose Egyptian 
support for such a campaign. They are also reluctant to tie themselves down 
to the nonaggression clause in Mutual Defense Assistance Program agree- 
ments, since to do so would be to give the United States the obligation 
(or, as some see it, the ‘‘excuse’’) to interfere if they do attack the Jewish 
state. This probably accounts in part, at least, for Saudi Arab vacillation 
on military assistance. Iraq’s acceptance of American arms aid with the 
inevitable nonagression proviso must have important implications for the 
other Arab states. If, as is already being assumed, it means Iraq has “signed 
itself out’’ of any future effort against Israel, the other Arab states’ need 
for a decision is made more urgent. They face the choice of letting Iraq 
go, weakening the Arab League and paving the way for other member 
states to defect, or of attempting to bring enough pressure to force Iraq 
to abandon its new Western connection and resubmit its foreign policy to the 
direction of the League. 


THE BRITISH ROLE 


In spite of periodic strains, British ties with Iraq remain fairly solid. 
Relations with Pakistan and Turkey are good. The Anglo-Iranian oil prob- 
lem, at the moment at least, is in an optimistic stage. The dispute over the 
al-Buraymi Oasis remains a source of irritation with Saudi Arabia, but the 
major problem is with Egypt. Ironically, the great British defense invest- 
ment there is at the source of the trouble. A recent British Information 
Services publication, entitled Defence of the Middle East,” presents the 
British defense concept in terms of concentric circles radiating from the 
Suez Canal base. The British feeling is that this strategy was tried and 
proven in World War II and there is no reason to depart from it now.” 
The extent to which London is prepared to go to maintain it was demon- 


12 British Information Services, Reference Division, I.D. 1181, September 1953 (i.¢., just before 
American attempts to implement the “northern tier” policy became public). See especially the 
map, p. 18. 

13 Value of the Canal base plant is estimated at $1 to $2 billion. About 80,000 British troops 
(the numerical equivalent of Egypt’s armed forces) are stationed there at the present time. 
In World War II, the base supported 41 divisions and 65 naval and air squadrons. It can 
draw also for support on the formidable army and air installations developed on Cyprus as a 
part of an Eastern Mediterranean defense network. Troop units in Cyrenaica, naval forces in 
the Persian Gulf, and army, air, and naval bases on Malta and at Aden are parts of the same 
complex. However, as early as 1950 a British commentator pointed out that Turkey, not Suez 
and the Persian oil fields, is the barrier to Russian aggression, and suggested that the Suez- 
centered strategy be dropped so that revision of the 1936 treaty could be undertaken with “an 
open mind” (Jon Kimche, “Can the British Hold the Middle East? Nineteenth Century and 
After, vol. 148 (December 1950), pp. 358-69). 
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strated by inclusion in the Four Power Proposals of an offer to agree to su- 
persession of the 1936 treaty if Egypt joined the Allied Middle East Com- 
mand. The American “northern tier’’ idea is obviously not in harmony with 
a Suez-centered policy. The bilateral tie with Pakistan, a Commonwealth 
nation, departs in spirit as well as direction from previous joint efforts. 
Shifting of the primary focus of American defense plans from the Canal 
base reduces British bargaining power with Egypt and tends to throw the 
Suez dispute into the realm of colonial-European Power arguments rather 
than into that of a common defense organization. Extension of direct 
United States influence into South Asia completes the American “take-over” 
of the Middle East. 

The British Government, however, has gone along with the new policy. 
Neatly parrying hostile questions emphasizing American inspiration of the 
defense arrangement, Foreign Minister Anthony Eden assured the House 
of Commons: “Her Majesty’s Government welcome the reinforcement of 
the ties of friendship between their ally, Turkey, and a fellow member of 
the Commonwealth [i.e., Pakistan].”” After Pakistan's military assistance 
agreement with the United States was announced, a Foreign Office spokes- 
man stated: ‘‘Her Majesty’s Government are in favor of anything enabling 
a fellow member of the Commonwealth to make an increased contribution 
to the defense of the free world.” ** 

Popular reaction was less polished. A London Times editorial greeted 
with approval American realization of the “power vacuum” left in South 
Asia by the withdrawal of British troops, but warned that defense efforts 
must be cooperative and that exclusion of the United Kingdom from the 
Australia-New Zealand-United States [ANZUS] Pact had created bitter- 
ness among the English people. A more biting comment, with which many 
British citizens must agree, appeared in a Low cartoon in the Manchester 
Guardian. It showed the Suez Canal in the background with General Nagib 
and Col. Nasir playing leapfrog near a banana peel on the bank. A drenched 
Egyptian peers timidly out of the Canal, while a bewildered Tommy 
scratches his head on the shore. In the foreground Secretary Dulles is talk- 
ing to a stalwart ‘‘New Turkey,” while a sleek Mohammed Ali drapes 
his arm around the Secretary's shoulders. Mr. Dulles carries a briefcase 
labelled “‘New Middle East Defense Plans.’ He is saying: ““Now we're 
agreed. We can have this ditch filled in again and save everybody a lot of 
trouble.” *° 


14 Hansard’s House of Commons Debates, Feb. 22, 1954, p. 14; Dawn, Feb. 26, 1954. 

15 Times (London), Jan. 12, 1954; Manchester Guardian cartoon reprinted in New York Times, 
March 14. The ANZUS Pact pledges active cooperation in the event of a Pacific attack on any 
member; with similar American agreements with the Philippines and Japan, it is the basis of 
Pacific defense plans. Text in Department of State Bulletin, July 25, 1951, p. 148. 
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THE MEANS AND THE END 


What, then, is the “new” American plan for defense of the Middle 
East? It appears to be just about what Secretary Dulles said it should be 
in his June 1953 report. The United States proposes to strengthen the 
nations of the Middle East closest to the Soviet Union on the assumption 
that they want strength primarily (though not necessarily exclusively) for 
the purpose of defending themselves against potential Communist aggres- 
sion. The need for such support is made all the more emphatic by the almost 
certainly growing source of strength beyond the mountains to the north. 
A regional grouping among the “northern tier”’ states is being encouraged, 
but the United States is not eager to become a party to a multilateral East- 
West arrangement such as that envisaged in the Four Power Proposals. 
The indigenous nucleus already created by the Pakistan-Turkey agreement 
will, it is hoped, serve as a catalyst for whatever real desire for collective 
security exists in the neighboring area. It is also intended to provide a 
politically feasible entrance to suspicious Arab countries. In this way the 
United States hopes to avoid direct responsibility for initiating and holding 
together what must be a spontaneous grouping if it is to succeed. At the 
same time it enables the U.S. to by-pass Anglo-Egyptian, Arab-Israeli, and 
North African disputes, while still taking advantage of British influence in 
Iraq and Jordan. A possible result of Iraq’s acceptance of American arms 
may be withdrawal of its objections to American use of British airbases 
already developed in that country. In purely military planning, the Suez 
Canal base is eliminated as the center of strategic thinking and replaced 
by the strengthened resources of the “northern tier.” 

What are these resources? Even in their present state they are far from 
negligible. Turkey has had the benefit of seven years of development. In 
1947, when the first American military mission arrived, its population of 
22 million was hard pressed to support an ill-trained, ill-equipped army of 
600,000. This has since been trimmed to 375,000 organized in three armies, 
each of which has two armored brigades now being equipped with new 
Patton M-47 medium tanks. The trained reserve pool is estimated at 4 mil- 
lion. According to military experts, armor, infantry, and supporting forces 
have reached a point of efficiency superior to that of many European 
armies. The Turkish Air Force can put over a thousand planes into the 
air, including four groups of F-84 Thunderjets. Turkish armed forces will 
share with NATO naval and aircraft 11 new bases which have been 
approved for construction in the next few years to bolster NATO's east- 
ern anchor. 

If real military cooperation with Pakistan develops, Turkey’s geographi- 
cal position will make it the fulcrum of a defense network reaching from 
Iceland to the Himalayas. Obviously, NATO facilities in Turkey are of 
equal value whether an aggressor’s thrust comes through the Balkan river 
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valleys or the passes of the Hindu Kush. It must be remembered, however, 
that Turkey’s NATO commitments are legal in nature and take precedence 
over the understanding with Pakistan. They are reinforced by the Tri- 
partite Friendship and Cooperation Pact between Turkey, Yugoslavia, and 
Greece, signed February 28, 1953, under which efforts are now being made 
to draw up an agreement on mutual military obligations. The possibility 
of the use of Turkish troops outside Turkey is still an unresolved question, 
but in any event, strategic considerations would make such use more likely 
in the Balkans than in Iran or Afghanistan. 

The cost of Turkish military development to date has been high: almost 
a billion dollars in direct military aid, a half billion in economic assistance, 
and $70 million in loans and technical assistance. The value of the com- 
pleted plant, its strategic importance, and its ability to maintain additional 
forces in time of war will almost certainly exceed that of the Suez 
Canal base. 

Militarily and strategically, Pakistan was a “natural” for American 
support. It is at once part of the Middle East and the gateway to all of 
South Asia. East Pakistan, while of less immediate concern in defense 
planning, is a vital link between Southeast Asia and the Indian subcontinent. 
It stands in relation to Red China much the same as does West Pakistan 
to Soviet Russia. Many of the most important of the installations which 
the U.S. Army Air Corps developed on the subcontinent during World 
War II are now in Pakistan. The state inherited some of the most famous 
units of the British Indian Army as well as two of the most renowned of 
the “fighting peoples” of undivided India: the Punjabi ‘‘Mussulmans” and 
the Pathans. The former have been the tried and trusted backbone of the 
British Indian Army since the Mutiny of 1857. The latter, tribesmen from 
the wild hills of the North-West Frontier, are ferocious guerilla fighters. 
More than half of Pakistan’s total population of 76 million is located in 
East Pakistan, but the 200,000-man army is drawn almost entirely from 
the 33 million West Pakistanis, who geographically and culturally belong 
to the Middle East. Bengal’s contribution to the subcontinent has always 
been in the intellectual rather than the military sphere. 

A small but efficient air force includes a few units of Halifax heavy 
bombers and jet Attacker aircraft. The token navy consists of 3 World 
War II destroyers, 4 frigates, and a small collection of minesweepers, 
tenders, and auxiliary craft. All of the services are well disciplined and 
highly trained. The standard of education of the men is well above that of 
the average civilian. The army’s equipment is a mixture of British, Czech, 
Swiss, and Swedish, with a single armored battalion of about 70 obsolete 
Sherman tanks purchased from the United States under a ‘“‘cash and carry”’ 
agreement signed in 1951. Regular troops are supplemented by all-Pathan 
Frontier Constabulary, “scout” units, and ‘“‘Khassadars’”’ (tribal levies) 
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based on the North-West Frontier invasion routes. The Pakistan National 
Guard, an American-style militia, is organized on a national scale and 
includes women’s units. At present, it possesses little integration and prac- 
tically no equipment. Even today, total mobilization could probably pro- 
duce nearly half a million men, although it is doubtful if arms and equip- 
ment could be supplied for half that number. 

Experts agree that with proper foreign aid, a first-rate army of close to 
a million men could be developed in a few years. Estimates of the cost are 
high: $200-$500 million. Reports thus far of the kind of American aid 
intended have been highly exaggerated. A military survey team has returned 
from a study of Pakistan’s needs and will make a concrete recommendation; 
in the meantime, civilian officials envisage an aid program similar to that 
in effect with Iran, beginning with no more than $25 million a year. Funds 
for the first year are to come out of $75 million left over from the 1953-54 
aid budget, and no legislation by Congress will be necessary to initiate the 
program. Contrary to early reports about the pact, the United States gets 
no right to bases in Pakistan. 

Except for Turkey and Pakistan, there is not at present much military 
strength in the “northern tier.” Iraq’s 5 million people support an army 
of three ‘‘divisions,”’ including armored car and artillery units. All in all, 
the armed forces probably do not exceed 40,000 men. The tiny air force was 
supplemented last year by a dozen British Meteor jet aircraft. Under the 
Treaty of Alliance of 1930, Royal Air Force planes are based at Shayba, 
near Basra, and Habbaniyah, near Baghdad. Jordan’s Arab Legion, which 
in any major conflict could be expected to act in concert with the Iraqi 
army, numbers about 20,000. It is financed entirely by a British subsidy 
of $22.4 million a year. Small British army units are also stationed in 
Jordan. Syria can muster an army of about 20,000, and Lebanon one half 
that size. Thus, the total forces of Iraq, Jordan, Syria, and Lebanon would 
barely offset Egypt’s refusal to commit its 80,000 men to a common 
defense plan. 

Iran, before its stability had been wrecked by internal turmoil, possessed 
an army of about 150,000. Under General Razmara, real efforts had begun 
to train Iran’s 3 million tribesmen, and 500,000 of them had been formally 
incorporated into the army reserve. During the last three years, however, 
relations with the tribes have disintegrated and the army has suffered from 
dissension and disunity. Saudi Arabia’s “regular army” numbers less than 
10,000, with a roughly equal number of “irregulars.” Afghanistan’s armed 
forces are usually estimated at 100,000. The figure is probably exagger- 
ated, and certainly includes police, militia, and tribal levies. 

Israel’s potential fighting force approaches 200,000 men, and in equip- 
ment and training is superior to those of the Arab states. Since there is at 
present no possibility of Muslim-Israeli cooperation, it is useless to specu- 
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late on the Jewish state’s role in over-all Middle East defense. The thesis 
that American defense plans might well be based on Israel alone has re- 
ceived a good deal of discussion in private circles in the United States but 
does not seem to have attracted serious attention at any time in govern- 
ment circles. Nor is it likely to be given such attention in the immediate 


future in view of current indications of possible Muslim unity around the 
“northern tier” concept. 


INTERNATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


In attempting to promote cooperation and unity, the United States must 
be concerned as much with who comes in as with who stays out. New 
entrants must not be permitted to disturb the relative stability and strength 
of Turkey and Pakistan by bringing with them their domestic problems and 
intra-regional feuds. Turkey’s internal stability appears to be secure, but 
Pakistan was sorely shaken in March when the governing Muslim League 
party was upset in the East Pakistan elections by an opposition coalition, 
some of whose leaders violently object to the military assistance agreement 
with the United States. Demands for an East Pakistan autonomy which 
would almost equal independence followed. On May 30, Prime Minister 
Mohammed Ali re-established control by dismissing the opposition Gov- 
ernment and bringing the province directly under central administration. 
To date, however, the turmoil in East Bengal has had no apparent effect 
on Pakistan’s foreign policy. 

Maintenance of cooperation with British policy makers, who, it may be 
assumed, would still prefer a somewhat different approach to Middle East 
defense, is another problem. The kind of strategic thinking behind the 
American attempt to shift from reliance on Suez to emphasis on the ‘‘north- 
ern tier’ can be seen in a comparison of thousand-mile radii circles centered 
on Ankara and Peshawar with the equivalent British circle on Suez.*® The 
latter includes everything from Khartoum to Istanbul and from Basra to 
Benghazi, the eastern half of the Mediterranean, and almost all of the 
Red Sea — in short, the traditional Middle East. The former have within 
their sweep such places as Budapest, Dnepropetrovsk, Kharkov, Stalingrad, 
Baku, Tashkent, Stalinabad, Alma Ata, Kashgar, and the Don, Donets, 
Dneiper, Oxus, and Jaxartes River valleys, as well as Bombay and Benares. 
More important than mere geography is the “will to fight” which military 
men believe exists in Turkey and Pakistan to a much greater degree than 
anywhere else in the Middle East. Some American observers profess to see 
a development of the same spirit in Iraq in the last few months. 

That the Soviet Union is aware of the possibilities inherent in the ‘‘north- 
ern tier’’ is evidenced by a series of protests sent to Pakistan, Turkey, and 
the Arab states in the third week of March. Turkey was warned that its 


16 See map, facing p. 251. 
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treaty with Pakistan had “‘a direct relationship to Soviet security,” and was 
told that it must take upon itself “the responsibility for the consequences 
of such a situation.”’ Pakistan received an identical note. The Arabs were 
informed that conclusion of a Western-sponsored security pact would be 
considered by the USSR as ‘‘an unfriendly and even hostile act against it.” 
On April 29, at the Geneva Conference, Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov 
attacked the United States for “establishing new military bases close to 
Chinese territory on the Pacific islands and in Pakistan.” Pakistan rejected 
the Russian protest on May 4, stating that there was no implication that 
any base built by Pakistan was for the use of the United States, but reiterat- 
ing that in an emergency there is “nothing to prevent Pakistan from invit- 
ing any friendly power, including the United States, to use such bases to 
help defend the region.”’ A few days later, Turkey dismissed the Soviet 
protests as “systematic complaints” designed as “propaganda activities.” * 

In the light of Secretary Dulles’ “massive retaliation” statement of Janu- 
ary 1954, the “northern tier” concept has long-term international implica- 
tions. From the standpoint of the Middle East, what is most interesting 
at the moment is the switch from primary reliance on an integrated Allied 
Command based on Suez to an indigenous multilateral alliance among the 
peripheral countries of-the area. It is still too early to be able to judge ac- 
curately the effect the change will have on the area as a whole. A fresh ele- 
ment has been introduced, however, and the need for some original think- 
ing brought forcefully to the attention of the Middle East states. Iraq has 
been the first to respond with acceptance of American military aid. If even- 
tually it joins with Turkey and Pakistan in a common defense plan, and if 
Iran and Afghanistan can be brought into the same arrangement, the prize 
will probably be worth the price. 

The price is the risk of forcing Egypt into deeper isolation and non- 
cooperation, and the already painfully obvious alienation of India. Also, 
by-passing the Arab countries, however convenient it may be at the present 
time from a military and strategic point of view, is of little use as a solu- 
tion of the long-term problem of regional instability. American diplomatic 
efforts are still being directed toward this basic problem. The Soviet 
Union's increasing popularity among the Arabs because of its U.N. sup- 
port of their cause against Israel and internal Communist subversion were 
discussed in detail at a meeting of American envoys to thirteen Middle 
Eastern countries at Istanbul in mid-May. American support for a new 
British plan to solve the Suez deadlock was reported from London on 
May 21. The “northern tier” approach retains priority, however, and the 
Istanbul conference was reported to have concurred with a statement by 
Assistant Secretary of State Henry A. Byroade that the United States is 


17 New York Times, Mar. 20, 24, 28; May 5, 10, 1954. 
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basing its entire Middle Eastern policy on the assumption that the Pakistan- 
Turkey Pact could be broadened to include other states in the area.** 

Second to the threat of Communist aggression, the alienation of India 
remains the most serious problem confronting the United States in Asia 
today. Prime Minister Nehru is bitterly opposed to the kind of Western- 
connected defense alliance the United States is trying to encourage in the 
Middle East and in Southeast Asia. Increasing American efforts in this 
direction have been paralleled by growing hostility on the part of India. 
Indian influence is still considerable throughout Asia, but its violent efforts 
to block arms aid to Pakistan failed. Mr. Nehru’s inability to carry with him 
his immediate neighbors was demonstrated at the Asian Prime Ministers’ 
Conference in Colombo in early May. Ceylon and Burma joined Pakistan 
in radically amending the Indian Prime Minister’s ‘peace formula,” which 
in its original form called for nonintervention of other powers in the Indo- 
China conflict and omitted all reference to the threat of Communism." 

Although the “northern tier” plan has been able thus far to weather 
the pressures brought against it, it is still not inconceivable that Indian 
and Egyptian opposition could increase to the point where it would have 
to be abandoned. A much greater danger could arise from the unwillingness 
or inability of the participants to make it work. Turkish links with Pakistan 
are made difficult by the distance which separates the two countries, their 
lack of cooperation in the past, and Turkish distrust of Pakistan’s obsession 
with ‘‘Muslim unity.” The last appeared again soon after signature of the 
agreement between the two states. In its conception, however, the “north- 
ern tier’ idea represents an original approach which has an indigenous 
appeal and takes an initiative which carries American policy beyond the 
troubled waters of Arab-Israeli bickering. And insofar as it bases American 
plans for defense of the Middle East on interlocking relations with the 
most stable and powerful of the states of the area, which are at the same 
time the most anti-Communist, it reduces the danger of Soviet disruption 
of the plans by internal subversion or external pressure. 


18 Ibid., May 10, 12, 16, 21, 1954. 
19 Text of final statements is in New York Times, May 2, 1954. 


























REVIVAL OF ISLAM IN SECULAR 
TURKEY 


Howard A. Reed 


Turkey during the past few years. Few observers now doubt that an 

overwhelming majority of all Turkish citizens is Muslim without 
question and is proud of the fact. But the revived interest in Islam is posing 
serious questions to responsible Turks who are trying to integrate this 
natural religious feeling into Turkey’s secular, progressive, revolutionary 
society without ushering in an obscurantist reaction. Their solution of this 
political and cultural dilemma can have broad implications, not only for 
Turkey but for the entire Islamic world. 


Pp UBLIC AND PRIVATE interest in Islam has grown substantially in 


OTTOMAN TURKEY’S ISLAMIC TRADITION 


Although the Turks have officially been staunchly Orthodox Sunni Mus- 
lims of the liberal Hanafi rite, they have always been rather independent 
in their attitude toward Islam and have expected their rulers to legislate 
what are in essence secular, or orf, laws in addition to or even in contra- 
diction to the Islamic sheriat law. Their rulers, in turn, have not disap- 
pointed them, and the great kanun legislation of such sultans as Mehmed 
the Conqueror and Suleyman the Lawgiver, while primarily concerned with 
administrative and land-use matters, also in fact encroach on, or even sup- 
plant, the sheriat. From about 1785 onward, and specifically since 1839, 
Turkish legislation has increasingly subordinated and, since 1926, ignored 
the sheriat in favor of what we would label secular enactments. In the realm 
of law, Turkish opinion has long tended to be independent of strictly 
Muslim traditions. 

A second consideration is the fact that since the rise of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, heterodox, mystical, chivalrous artisan, trading, and dervish affilia- 
tions, sometimes openly friendly to Shi‘i Safavi Persia, have played a most 
important role in Turkey’s religious life, particularly among the rural bulk 
of the population. One need only mention the Janissary-Bektashi connec- 
© Howarp A. Reep, educated in Turkey, Lebanon, England, and the United States, traveled 
extensively in Anatolia in the summer of 1952. He is now assistant director at the Institute 
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tion, the ahi and fiitiivvet organizations, or the severity with which Sultan 
Selim the Grim had to put down a Shi'‘i fifth column in Anatolia in the early 
16th century to recall the vigor and importance of such unorthodox Turkish 
groups.’ Hence, even in strictly religious matters we observe another trait 
of Turkish independence and originality. 

Coming to a more contemporary period, we note that perhaps first 
among the Muslims it was a group of Turkish intellectuals, fired by the 
ideals of the French Revolution, who, in the 19th century, sought to West- 
ernize their lands while clinging passionately, if not too logically, to Islam. 
Namik Kemal was an outstanding member of this group. Although he 
flourished at a time when Jamal al-Din al-Afghani visited Turkey, there is 
no known connection between these two inspired defenders of Islam who 
sought to derive strength and new vigor from Western techniques while 
regaining political independence for eastern Muslim lands. 

Early in this century we encounter three schools of Turkish intellectuals, 
all dedicated to improving and glorifying their land. One group, symbolized 
by Mehmed Akif, the great religious poet and friend of the Indian Sir 
Mohammed Iqbal, sought a renaissance in and through Islam. A second, 
associated with Ahmed Riza and Abdullah Cevdet, scoffed at traditional 
religion; they were either free thinkers or else believed in what we may call 
“secularism.” They called for wholehearted, prompt Westernization. A third 
group favored a unification of all ethnically akin Turkish-speaking peoples 
into a kind of Pan-Turanian empire, and a selective adoption of Western 
techniques. Ziya Gokalp, the social philosopher, stood for a combination 
of Turkification and Islamization which made him essentially one of this 
third group. The young Turks who assumed power after 1908 were caught 
in the cross fire between these groups and their own inconsistent ideas of 
nationalism, Ottomanism, and constitutional government.’ 

The ruling Young Turk oligarchy soon plunged a tottering Empire into 
World War I. The sultan-caliph’s call for a jihad boomeranged when 
Indian and Arab Muslims participated in the attack on Turkey in spite of 
this appeal to their Islamic allegiance. However, one important product 
of the war was the great impetus which it gave to the movement for the 
emancipation of Turkish women, who took an increasingly active part in 
the war effort as nurses, clerks, teachers, and factory workers in place of 
men absent as soldiers. In 1916 civil marriage was introduced with a more 
equitable form of marriage contract which contained safeguards against 
abrupt repudiation or divorce. Polygamy was also severely restricted, in 


See Paul Wittek, The Rise of the Ottoman Empire (London, 1938), pp. 33-40. 

2 See the valuable monograph by Prof. Dr. G. Jaschke entitled Der Islam in der neuen Tiirket: 
eine rechtsgeschichtliche Untersuchung, published in Die Welt des Islams (n.s.), vol. 1, no. 1-2 
(1951), pp. 11-26 and passim; U. Heyd, Foundations of Turkish Nationalism: The Life and 
Teachings of Ziya Gokalp (London, 1949), pp. 82-103; and the forthcoming study on Gékalp 
prepared by my colleague, Prof. N. Berkes. 
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line with the then current educated Turkish opinion, by the provision that 
no plural marriage could take place without the written permission of the 
first wife. In the same year women’s education took a step forward with 
the institution of coeducation at the University of Istanbul. In 1917 the 
sheriat law courts were placed under the jurisdiction of the civil Ministry 
of Justice. 


THE ATATURK ERA 


These changing attitudes, coupled with a long-standing tradition of inde- 
pendence in relation to Islam in Turkey, must have contributed in no small 
degree to Atatiirk’s success in his revolutionary series of reforms involving 
the end of the sultanate (1922) ; the adoption of the republic (1923) ; the 
abolition of the Ottoman caliphate, closing of the medrese’s, and establish- 
ment of a unified, secular, state system of education (1924); the pro- 
hibition of the dervish orders and the closing of their numerous lodges 
(tekke’s), and of the mausolea (turbe’s) of traditional Muslim heroes 
and saints, together with the adoption of European headgear and dress 
(1925); the shift to Western legal codes (foreshadowed in some of the 
legislation of the Tanzimat and Young Turk periods) and the Western 
international calendar and system of weights and measures (1926); the 
change to Latin characters and end of Islam as the state religion (1928) ; 
the end of the instruction of Arabic and Persian in elementary and sec- 
ondary public schools (1929) ; the granting of the right to vote and to hold 
public office to women (1930-1935); the closing of the Preachers and 
Prayer-leaders Schools (Hatip ve Imam Mektepleri) and of the Faculty 
of Divinity in Istanbul University, which had all been established in 1924 
under the new educational system (1933); and finally, the adoption of 
laicism and revolutionism as two of the basic principles of the amended 
Turkish constitution (1937). 

During the fifteen years of Atatiirk’s leadership there was a notable 
decline in the popularity of public worship and traditional Muslim feasts 
and observances. Not only was an official cold shoulder presented to re- 
ligion in general, but Muslim affairs were closely supervised. In 1924, first 
a Commissariat, then a more formal Presidency of Religious Affairs at- 
tached to the office of the Prime Minister, was established to direct and 
partially control national religious life and the certification and payment of 
prayer leaders, provincial muftis, mosque custodians, and similar persons. 
All imams and muftis are required to hold a government license, and vir- 
tually all of them, except in the villages, are state employees. The respon- 
sibility for religious affairs in Turkey is divided between the Presidency 
for Religious Affairs, the General Directorate of Evkaf, and the Ministry 
of Education, which makes it difficult for any single group to get complete 
control. This supervision may have been necessary in order to establish 
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beyond a doubt the clear distinction between Islam and the state by con- 
trolling formerly irresponsible and politically potent forces, but it has also 
been criticized as illogical and hardly secular. Whatever the logic of these 
actions, they did have the effect of leaving an emotional, intellectal, and 
spiritual gap in Turkish life which is only now being filled by the upsurge of 
religious feeling and interest. 

Atatirk’s death on November 10, 1938, convulsed the nation with grief 
and coincidentally brought forth more public lamentation and worship in 
mosques than had been observed for years. When his mortal remains were 
moved from the Ethnographic Museum to his magnificent new mausoleum 
on Anit Tepe (Memorial Hill) in Ankara on the 15th anniversary of his 
passing, in November 1953, a crowd of over 50,000 Turks jammed the 
site so tightly that temporary scaffolding erected for the occasion collapsed 
under the weight. Many journeyed in packed trains and buses, even on foot, 
from distant parts of Anatolia to pay their last respects to Atatiirk’s re- 
vered and beloved memory. Turkish observers report that it was one of the 
most solemn and moving occasions in the history of the Republic. 

His successor, Ismet Indnii, the distinguished soldier-diplomat, had al- 
ways been more moderate in matters of religion than Atatiirk,® and the 
atmosphere then began to change. Perhaps it was only a straw in the wind, 
but we may recall that within a year, Inénii and the Turkish Ministry of 
Education had approved the translation into Turkish and revision of the 
European edition of the Encyclopedia of Islam by a group of scholars 
under the supervision of the Faculty of Letters of the University of Istan- 
bul and the editorship of the eminent scholar, medical doctor, and historian 
of science, Abdiilhak Adnan-Adivar, who had then recently returned from 
self-imposed exile. This undertaking was commissioned even before the 
start of work on the major Tiirk Ansiklopedisi, which was first issued under 
Inénii’s name. At the same time, an ambitious program of translating 
world classics into Turkish sponsored by the Ministry of Education is sig- 
nificant because most of the classics selected belonged to the European 
heritage. It was not until 1952 that a commission began to plan the transla- 
tion into modern Turkish and publication of Islamic classics originally 
written in Arabic, Ottoman Turkish, and other languages. In 1938 and 

8 On May 5, 1925, Prime Minister Ismet Pasha [In6nii] gave a long speech before representa- 
tives of a Teachers’ Association Congress in which he said, “The national educational system 
which you are following today has no relation to anti-religious tendencies. ... Ten years 
hence, the whole world, and those who are now hostile to us or who, in the name of religion, 
are anxious because of our policy, will observe that the cleanest, purest, and truest form of 
Islam will flourish in our midst. (Prolonged applause).” The complete Turkish text is in Milli 
E@itimle Ilgili Siylev ve Demegleri, I (Ankara, 1946), pp. 89-96; this quotation is from p. 9r. 
Cf. the revised translation of a few disconnected sentences based on press reports of this address 
in An Armenian Student of Islam, “Some Changes in Turkish Thought,” International Review 
of Missions, vol. 15 (April 1926), p. 185, quoted by S. H. Jameson, “Social Mutation in Turkey,” 


Journal of Social Forces, vol. 14 (1935-36), p. 490, to whom I am indebted for the original 
English reference. 
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again in 1942 impressive issues of Vakiflar Dergisi, a new journal pub- 
lished by the government office in charge of religious endowments (evkaf) 
appeared. 


POSTWAR TRENDS 


In the tense years of World War II it was natural for Turks to turn to 
the Almighty for comfort, but many in the younger generation were absent 
as soldiers or did not know how to pray according to the accepted forms, 
as their families and the state had neglected this instruction for half a 
generation. Although imams had again been assigned to army units in 1940, 
there were few qualified religious leaders. However, a number of public- 
spirited citizens, notably the wealthy businessman Vehbi Koc, gave sub- 
stantial sums to repair mosques, encourage prayer and religious instruction, 
and remind Turks of their great Muslim heritage. In 1945-46, for the first 
time in years, questions relative to religious education were asked in parlia- 
ment and were given thoughtful consideration. 

The rise of opposition political parties after 1945 helped to bring re- 
ligious interest to the fore, as rival candidates who had at first eschewed 
any concern for religion in their political platforms soon changed their 
minds and added appeals to the religiously inclined to their campaign prom- 
ises. Marshal Fevzi Cakmak, the late hero of the war of liberation and a 
devout Muslim, helped to found the Nation (Millet) Party in 1948, and 
many conservatives, including those who sought a revitalized, traditional 
Islam in Turkey, rallied to him. Another, more subtle, yet also more im- 
portant outcome of the development of new political parties in relation to 
Islam in Turkey was the fact that, in their search for votes, all parties, but 
the Democrats in particular, turned to Turkey’s oft-forgotten man and his 
family — the peasant majority of Turkey. There, perhaps to their sophis- 
ticated surprise (although hardly to the surprise of experts such as Celal 
Bayar and the learned Professor Fuad Ko6prilu), the politicians found 
much more interest in traditional Islam and generally much less change 
than they had in the more up-to-date provincial centers and larger cities. 
They began to realize anew that Islam had much more vital and traditional 
respect and force in village life than they had assumed, and that their 
would-be peasant supporters cherished it. The politicians naturally prom- 
ised to meet this desire for more attention to Islam and even began to 
exploit it for their own political ends. 

Parallel to these politically initiated developments we may note the 
steady rise in the number and frequency of privately sponsored practices or 
enterprises marking an outgrowth of revived interest in Islam. These in- 
clude private mosque construction and support; private religious education; 
pilgrimage to Mecca and to local shrines; public observance of prayer and 
the fasting month of Ramazan; substantial, even crowded, attendance at 
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mosque services; deferential respect shown to the increased numbers of 
those wearing apparently religious garb; the popularity of religious ejacu- 
lations or phrases in colloquial speech; the use of religious talismans in 
public places, especially in conveyances such as buses or taxis; the rising 
popularity of religious groups or orders (although dervish orders are 
still outlawed) ; the spate of publications catering almost exclusively to 
religious interests; considerable press coverage of events in other Islamic 
countries; private participation of leading personalities, such as Nuri 
Demirag and Rauf Orbay, in Islamic congresses abroad; substantial pri- 
vate support of government-sponsored schools to train religious leaders 
and preachers; the large number of students attending these institutions and 
enrolling in the Faculty of Divinity in Ankara; the daily press announce- 
ments of the semi-public recitation of the great Turkish religious folk poem, 
Mevlidi Sherif of Sileyman Celebi (a 14th-century Turkish Muslim poet 
from Bursa), after deaths and on special family occasions; the willingness, 
even eagerness of people in virtually all walks of life to discuss religious 
questions and their ability to be more realistic and more critical in their 
evaluation of them; the demand for properly qualified imams in rural vil- 
lages; and finally, the frank, general recognition that too much time has 
gone by without enough attention to these matters and that it behocves 
individuals and the community to re-evaluate their spiritual heritage and 
rededicate themselves to an Islam which can and should properly demand 
more of their wholehearted allegiance. 


OFFICIAL MEASURES 


Partly on its own initiative and inevitably also in response to popular 
demand, the government has taken a series of significant steps to accord 
more attention to Islam and make amends for earlier neglect. 

Restrictions against giving the call to prayer in Arabic were removed in 
1950 and now one hears it in either Arabic or Turkish, usually the former. 
The reading of selections from the Qur’an over the state radio network 
has also been scheduled regularly. Until May 1954, virtually no police 
action had been taken against the unauthorized wearing in public, by pri- 
vate persons of both sexes, of garb which was obviously religiously inspired, 
although concern over this “reactionary” tendency had appeared promi- 
nently in the press. Then a general order was issued to the security forces 
to the effect that during Ramazan many people were breaking the law 
regulating attire (kiyafet kanunu) by appearing in public wearing headgear 
without a brim. The offenders were to be arrested and fined. Many tiirbe’s 
have been repaired and reopened to the public since 1950. Some are again 
fulfilling their ancient function as centers of pilgrimage. 

In a constructive effort to combat the all too general ignorance among 
the younger generation, voluntary, after-hours religious instruction on Islam 
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was permitted in 1949 in public elementary schools if parents requested it 
for their children and provided teachers could be found who would volun- 
teer to teach these classes. In 1950 this innovation went a long step further 
by reversing the conditions, so that religious instruction is now a regular 
part of the curriculum in elementary schools and parents who do not desire 
their children to participate in it must request that they be excused. As a 
matter of fact, there are some foreign, non-Muslim children attending Turk- 
ish public elementary schools who are receiving this Muslim religious in- 
struction regularly without the knowledge of their parents. One Dutch 
Protestant lad surprised his family in Ankara when he informed me that 
he was quite well versed on Islam and claimed to know as much about it as 
some of his older Turkish friends who finished primary school before 1949! 

Another parallel effort has been the organization of fifteen Preachers 
and Prayer Leaders Schools (Hatip ve Imam Okullari) in various provin- 
cial centers, such as Kayseri, Izmir, and Konya.* These correspond roughly 
to secondary schools and offer a general educational course, which makes 
up some 55 percent of the curriculum. Courses in Arabic, Qur’an reading, 
and more strictly religious topics constitute the remaining 45 percent of the 
program. It is significant that these shools are under the supervision and 
control of the Ministry of Education rather than the Presidency of Re- 
ligious Affairs. Their principals are carefully selected, able men who have 
usually been trained almost exclusively in the liberal arts and have had 
little if any formal religious training. Those I have spoken to are eager to 
do a constructive job in a challenging situation and are aware of the pitfalls 
of ignorance and even reaction which stand in their way. The majority of 
students enrolled in these schools are village lads, usually the sons of richer 
than average peasants who can afford to spare them from farm work more 
easily than their less affluent neighbors. 

The public response to these new religious schools has been remarkable 
in cities such as Kayseri and Konya, both traditionally conservative and 
devout, and even in so-called ‘‘Infidel’’ Izmir. In each of these cities pri- 
vate groups have organized to raise money, donate land and materials for 
new buildings, and to encourage these schools. Substantial amounts of cash, 
over I'L 90,000 (approximately $32,000) in Kayseri and over TL 115,000 
(approximately $41,000) in Konya, were subscribed privately to assist 
and expand the religious schools there. The lycées (/ise’s) which constitute 
the next stage in the educational hierarchy, do not yet make any special 
provision for religious education, but the possibility of their doing so is 
being investigated. 

The University of Ankara, which, with the University of Istanbul and 

*Cf. the similar, unsuccessful experiment begun in 1924 with 26 schools, 302 teachers, and 


1,442 students. In 1927 the figures dropped to 2 schools, 41 teachers, and 278 students. They were 
abandoned in 1932. Henry E. Allen, The Turkish Transformation (Chicago, 1935), pp. 182-84. 
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Technical University, became autonomous in 1946, established a new Fac- 
ulty of Divinity, which is now housed in a fine building next to the School 
of Political Science, in 1949. It received the active support of the incumbent 
Republican People’s Party regime in this move, which gave Turkey its only 
Divinity Faculty and restored the balance upset by the closing of the Fac- 
ulty of Divinity in Istanbul University in 1933. This earlier Faculty of 
Divinity had been set up in 1924, but the number of students enrolled in it 
dropped from 287 in 1926-27 to only 10 in 1932. So far as is known, the 
new Faculty of Divinity at Ankara is the only modern institution of its type 
in the Muslim world. It is undertaking to teach such subjects as compara- 
tive religion and the history of religion in addition to more exclusively 
Islamic disciplines. It is now an independent Faculty and has begun the 
publication of a quarterly Review of the Faculty of Divinity [Ilahiyat 
Fakiiltesi Dergisi| which has already been well received in Turkey and in 
European scholarly circles. Members of its staff have visited Egypt, Eu- 
rope, and Canada on research projects. Some 300 male and female students 
are now enrolled. The Faculty’s first graduates, who finished the course in 
1953, have been much in demand as teachers, religious leaders attached to 
military units (even in Korea), and as specialized staff for agencies such as 
the Evkaf Administration and the Presidency of Religious Affairs. Late in 
1953, the government announced that it would select, train, and then sup- 
ply imams for 1,000 Turkish villages. 


REACTIONARY MOVEMENTS 


Along with these constructive tendencies there have naturally appeared 
reactionary manifestations. The most notorious group has been the Turkish 
version of the originally North African dervish order of the Ticani’s 
(Tijanis) who urged their disciples, chiefly concentrated in the Ankara and 
central Anatolian regions, to take forceful action in destroying public monu- 
ments of living creatures, notably a number of statues of Atatiirk, because 
such images are prohibited to orthodox Muslims (Qur’an, Surah v., 92). 
The exact history of this group in Turkey is not clear, but it probably had 
its beginnings just before, during, or at the end of World War I, disap- 
peared after 1925, then began to come into prominence at the end of 
World War II when a young Ankara businessman, trained in law, began 
to attract a following and became leader, or sheyk (shaykh) of the Ticani’s 
in Turkey. Kemal Pilavoglu, the Ticani leader, was well-to-do and ambi- 
tious, and apparently tried to use the ignorant zeal of his adherents for 
his own questionable material and political ends. After a number of clashes 
with the police, the successful destruction of some statues * and attempted 


5 The erection of the first statue of Atatiirk on Seraglio Point, Istanbul, in 1926 had aroused 
considerable comment because of the Islamic prohibition against the depiction of human forms. 
The precedent had, however, already been made in Egypt, where statues of Muhammad ‘Ali had 
been erected prior to that date. 
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desecration of others, the government arrested Pilavoglu and his leading 
associates. Tried in Ankara in July 1952, they received five- to ten-year sen- 
tences, some at hard labor, for various offenses. Since then, little has been 
heard of the Ticani’s, although some are said to hope for a miraculous 
reappearance and justification of their leader in true Mahdist style. 

Other dervish orders, particularly the Nakshibendi’s, have been active in 
Turkey. Seventeen Nakshibendi leaders from different parts of Turkey 
were arrested in the course of a forbidden service in Mardin on February 3, 
1954. A few months ago an alleged meeting of Bektashi’s was interrupted 
as an illegal proceeding by the Istanbul police. Quite a few young men in 
addition to older ones have begun to appear conspicuously dressed in long 
coats or gowns with mustaches or beards, or both, trimmed as was the style 
among the ulema and dervishes of yore, and wearing berets instead of the 
Western, brimmed headgear decreed in 1925. 

Unfortunately, some sincere and other unscrupulous leaders and publi- 
cists have sought to turn this combination of a revival in religious interest 
and ignorance about Islam to their own advantage. One of these notorious 
characters is Necip Fazil Kisakiirek, an able poet and editor of a highly 
reactionary and fanatical newspaper named Yeni Biiyiik Dogu [New Great 
East |. Several times imprisoned for disorderly conduct, he was nevertheless 
looked upon as a source of inspiration by simple-minded readers of his 
narrowly Islamic journal, which had a wide circulation in rural areas until 
late in 1952. For a time his paper carried ample government-supplied 
advertising and he claimed Democratic Party support. He has since been 
imprisoned and his paper closed for alleged implication in the attempt of 
a group of youths, supposedly inspired by his fiery pen, to assassinate one 
of Turkey’s leading liberals and most experienced newspapermen, Ahmed 
Emin Yalman, at Malatya in November 1952. 

Other adventurers have been engaged in the pirating and printing of real 
or alleged Islamic classics, alas frequently interspersed with material of a 
nature quite unknown to the original authors inserted by the publishers in 
order to appeal to the gross or narrow instincts of their readers. Much of 
this printing activity concentrates on versions of the Qur’an, manuals of 
prayer, highly decorative but largely illegible Arabic religious formulae 
for use as decorations or talismans, and on a number of completely un- 
authorized and scurrilous books dressed up and presented as alleged “holy 
books” and sold by travelling salesmen for a big commission or whatever 
the traffic will bear in rural areas. In February 1953, the legitimate press 
made a well documented public outcry against these illicit practices and the 
police have taken action to ensure proper publishing safeguards and to 
expose this kind of racket. They even went so far as to censor all manu- 
scripts and books in Arabic characters brought back by pilgrims from 
Mecca in the autumn of 1953. All inoffensive materials were to be returned 
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to their owners, the rest confiscated. The actual responsibility for censor- 
ship was assigned to representatives of the Presidency of Religious Affairs. 

Both major political parties became thoroughly aroused to the danger 
of ignorant reaction after the attempt on Yalman’s life. Former President 
Inénii and Prime Minister Menderes for a time took the lead in efforts to 
reconcile their interparty differences and take vigorous, united action 
against any such internal reactionary threats. A number of deputies have 
been dropped from the Democratic Party because of their extreme views 
on the role of Islam in Turkey and in the party program. On the other 
hand, Prof. Hikmet Bayur, a charter member of the defunct Nation Party, 
which was at first composed of dissident Democrats, received active Demo- 
cratic support in the last campaign. 


PRESENT TEMPER OF THE PEOPLE 


On another more subtle, yet more important plane, we must mention 
the eflorescence of a number of groups, all religiously motivated, who are 
sincerely concerned with their individual and collective spiritual regenera- 
tion and are dedicated disciples of a saintly Muslim leader or other ad- 
mirable individual who is a personal symbol of their ideal. One such devout 
and admired man can now be mentioned without embarrassment as he died 
in March 1953. This is Omer Fevzi Mardin. One of the first members of 
the revolutionary Committee of Union and Progress in Macedonia before 
1908, he had been a distinguished staff officer and colonel in World War I, 
almost miraculously supplying the raider-cruiser H amidiye, commanded by 
his friend, the famous Captain Rauf Orbay, throughout her fabulous cruise 
in the Mediterranean. Although one of his sons was a very rich business- 
man, and while he could call on the devoted support of several wealthy and 
influential followers, this dedicated Muslim lived a simple, frugal life in a 
small, second-story flat in the outskirts of Kadikéy, a suburb of Istanbul. 
He was waited upon by a few disciples and occupied his time with writing 
liberal exegeses of the Qur’an, prayer books, and calls to unity and friend- 
ship among the ehl-i-kitap, “people of the Book,” especially Muslims, Jews, 
and Christians.* He exhorted his numerous followers to a more inspired, 
prayerful, and dedicated life. He thoroughly believed that he had a mission 
to perform, that he was at times inspired by God to write down certain 
passages, or to explain anew the meaning of others. He kept in touch with 
orientalists like Louis Massignon, the great Catholic scholar, and with cer- 
tain Jews and Christians of his acquaintance. His publications, financed by 
anonymous friends, testify to his close consciousness of God and to his ear- 
nest desire to revivify Islam and all monotheistic religion. His influence was 


® See A Muslim [Omer Fevzi Mardin], “Towards the Union of Hearts and Spirits,” Interna- 


tional Review of Missions, vol. 26 (April 1937), pp. 177-88, for an exposition of his views at 
that time. 
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visibly great in the attitudes and lives of the few of his followers known 
to me. There was definitely something of the mystic in Omer Fevzi Mardin, 
and Turkish friends report that a number of men like him, all mystics, have 
a substantial following among the students of lycée and university age in 
Turkey who seek a warm, personal, liberal Islamic faith and do not find it 
readily in more formal Muslim religious life. Here again is evidence of an 
old vital trait in Turkish religious mores, and, in fact, in Islamic life in 
general during recent centuries. 

This popular trend toward religion is most strikingly apparent in physical 
form in the new, privately financed mosques and mescid’s* which are being 
built in surprising numbers in new residential suburbs, notably in Ankara, 
and in many towns and villages. The building of a mosque or repairs and 
improvements to existing structures have been among the first (and vir- 
tually only) community projects engaged in during the recent boom years in 
Turkish agriculture by Anatolian villagers. 

Increased awareness of religion is also making the dominant Sunnis more 
conscious of the heterodox, Shi‘i alevi (Alawite) community in Turkey. 
Official statistics for many years have listed all Muslim Turks as Sunni, but 
responsible estimates of the number of Shi‘is range from a minimum of 
1 million to over 3 million. One has only to travel among the villages to 
encounter many alevi communities, and to hear of them in neighboring 
Sunni villages. One by-product of the quiescent attitude toward Islam 
fostered under the republic until the end of World War II was that tradi- 
tional Sunni-Shi‘i animosities were not aroused. Today, these ancient dif- 
ferences are being recalled and exacerbated by overly zealous Sunnis. Blind 
Ashik Veysel, one of Turkey’s best loved popular poet-minstrels, is an 
alevi from a village near Sivas. He was rather fraudulently described in a 
1950 edition of some of his poems as ‘‘a faithful Muslim who prays five 
times a day,” which a/evi’s in Turkey generally do not do. Nevertheless, 
the rubric probably was designed to attract readers and is one indication 
of this particular trend. 

The present situation of Islam in Turkey is vigorous. No one can predict 
how it will develop. There have been enough signs of reaction to cause 
publicly admitted concern by leaders of both major political parties. Some 
fear that Atatiirk’s reforms and the basic constitutional principles of secu- 
larism and revolutionism are being threatened. In the past three years they 
have issued calls to protect the achievements of republican Turkey. One 
active new group working especially among younger university teachers and 
university students is the Devrim Ocagi (Society for the Preservation of 
the Ideals of the Revolution), which seeks to inculcate the ideals and his- 

7 Small community worship centers without a minaret, where, technically speaking, the formal 


huthe, or Friday congregational sermon and prayers, should not take place but where, especially 
in villages, it frequently does. 
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tory of Atatiirk, and thereby to counteract any deviation from this cher- 
ished norm. A special syllabus for the teaching of the history of the Turk- 
ish revolution has been prepared and is in use. These are laudable and 
apparently sincere efforts to inform and inspire Turkish youth. Yet the 
influential students’ union of Istanbul University has taken public issue 
with these attempts to impart what it feels is a prescribed thesis or “party 
line’”’ and has warned of the dangers of thought control, which not only 
contravenes the Turkish Constitution but has overtones of the despised 
monolithic thought patterns of Nazi Germany or Soviet Russia. 

There have also been public complaints against the existence and activi- 
ties of the Presidency of Religious Affairs. It is asked why certain muftis 
and imams are appointed, inspected, and paid by the state, which is secular. 
This official agency has authorized the translation and publication of the 
Indian Muslim Mohammed ‘Ali’s well known book, The Religion of Islam, 
and has issued Turkish translations of elementary religious textbooks used 
at al-Azhar University in Cairo. Why, it has been asked, are such activi- 
ties supported by the taxpayers’ money? Some Turkish writers have even 
complained that non-Muslim Turkish citizens enjoy greater religious free- 
dom than the Muslim majority. On the other hand, the Prime Minister has 
been castigated for being photographed with the Greek Orthodox Patriarch 
and Chief Jewish Rabbi, but not with Eyyiip Sabri Hayirlioglu, the Presi- 
dent of the Office of Religious Affairs. The government apparently de- 
cided to capitalize on some of Turkey’s remarkable Islamic and Christian 
tourist attractions and perhaps sought to reveal its enlightened liberalism 
when it recently issued a stamp depicting the shrine of the Virgin Mary at 
Panaya Kapulu near Ephesus (Turkish: Efes or Selcuk) and another show- 
ing the fine Yeni Cami (““New Mosque,” built in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies) in Istanbul near the southern end of the famous Galata bridge. 

We have already mentioned the quarterly Review of the Faculty of 
Divinity at Ankara. The leading article in its first issue in 1952 was one 
entitled ‘‘Islamin Ilm-i-Hali” [““The Catechism of Islam’ ], by Prof. Yiisiif 
Ziya Yoriikan, who has the unique distinction of being the only professor in 
the present Faculty who also taught in the former Faculty of Divinity at 
Istanbul. In 1953, the Ministry of Education formally authorized the publi- 
cation of an expanded version of this article in a booklet entitled Kuran-i 
Kerim’den Ayetler: Islam Esaslart. The first printing ordered was for the 
substantial number of 25,000 copies. Thus, although I have been informed 
by a member of the staff of the Faculty of Divinity that there is no formally 
sanctioned “official” Islamic creed in Turkey today, this new booklet must 
be considered as at least semi-official. This is not the place to analyze its 
content, but it is significant in passing to note that in the preface the author 
refers to God by the specifically Turkish term “Tanri,” while in the text he 
always uses the traditional “Allah.” Based on the Qur’an and clearly ortho- 
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dox, the book is yet unmistakably modern and Turkish in its make-up and 
presentation. 

The Review of the Faculty of Divinity is also scientific, critical, and 
original. Yet public demand for copies has been great and it sells well. 
Articles on the origins of the fitivvet organization, art in Islam, remark- 
able archaeological discoveries of interest to Islamic iconography near 
Konya, logic, early Ottoman religious movements, and similar topics have 
appeared thus far. An interesting feature has been the frank criticism of 
each other’s research made by members of the Faculty, notably in a series 
of three articles debating aspects of the history of the famous early Bek- 
tashi Turkish dervish and saint, Sari Saltik.* Members of this Faculty have 
also differed in their party affiliations. Former Dean Prof. Suut Kemal 
Yetkin, and the then incumbent Dean, Prof. Mehmed Karasan, ran for 
parliament on the Republican People’s and Democrat Party tickets respec- 
tively. Dean Karasan won a seat and now represents his home constituency 
of Denizli. He has had to resign his academic post and was succeeded as 
Dean by Prof. Bedi Ziya Egemen on May 10. The Faculty’s loss will be the 
parliament’s gain. This is but one of many examples of the substantially 
improved calibre of members elected in 1954 as compared to those suc- 
cessful in 1950, half of whom failed to be re-elected. 

This critical attitude is a concrete example of a healthy trend in thought 
and action relative to Islam in Turkey today. There is a refreshing current 
of sane, realistic thinking about Islam which is reassuring. This attitude has 
been openly expressed by Prime Minister Menderes, who said in public in 
1953, ‘We are Turks first and then Muslims.’’ Everywhere in official circles 
one meets liberal, cosmopolitan Turks with the best of education and intelli- 
gence who are not very devout and admit it; a few others are sincerely 
religious and even deeply mystical, but all respect Islam. They are deter- 
mined to maintain the separation between politics and religion won by the 
Republic after considerable struggle because they feel it vital to Turkey’s 
future healthy development. Turkey’s insistence that the treaty with Paki- 
stan signed on April 2 should not be construed in any pan-Islamic sense, 
but is simply a mutual defense and friendship pact based on geopolitical 
realities, is an example of this attitude in foreign affairs. The earlier Yugo- 

8 The separate monograph publications of the Faculty of Divinity which have appeared to 
date include: (1) a translation of J. Sauvaget’s posthumously published Mémento chronologique 
d’histoire musulmane, by Prof. Suut Kemal Yetkin and Faik Resit Unat, entitled Islam dunyasi, 
kisa kronoloji (Ankara, 1952); (2) a translation of Ernst Kiihnel’s Miniaturmalerei im islami- 
schen Orient (2d ed., Berlin, 1922), by Profs. Suut Kemal Yetkin and Melahat Ozgii, entitled 
Dogu Islam memleketlerinde minyatiir; (3) Dr. Bedi Ziya Egemen, Din psikolojisi [The Psy- 
chology of Religion]; (4) Prof. Yusuf Ziya Yériikan, ed. and trs., Islam akaidine dair eski 
metinler. 1. Ebu Mansur-i Matiridi’nin iki eseri: Tevhid kitabt ve Akaid risalesi (Istanbul, 
1953). [Classical texts on the creed of Islam. 1. Two works of Abu Mansur al-Maturidi (as 
named above.) ] Other works announced include Prof. Sabri Sakir Ansay, Hukuk tarihinde Islam 


hukuku (Islamic Law in the History of Law], and Dr. Neset Cagatay’s translation of Brockel- 
mann’s History of the Islamic Peoples. 
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slav-Greek-Turkish alliance and Turkey’s considerable trade and correct 
relations with Israel are other examples of this realistic policy. Some 
Pakistani and Arab leaders have tried to make pan-Islamic or pan-Arab 
capital out of the new treaty. These démarches could lead to misunderstand- 
ings, but the consistent Turkish position will not shift easily. 

The same private citizens of cities and towns who decry various reaction- 
ary religious tendencies are also frequently those who regret that they and 
their children neglected religious education in the home and faithful wor- 
ship. Many have told me that they were now seeing to it that they, their 
wives, and children are learning about Islam at home or privately because 
they want to. There has been agitation for the temporary closing of private 
and public schools, or the shifting of examination schedules so as to avoid 
the fasting period of Ramazan which now coincides with the end of the 
school year. However, the law that provides no special arrangements for 
such religious observances where they may conflict with schoolwork still 
stands, and most people think it wise to maintain this regulation. 

In the villages the agricultural boom is revolutionizing rural economy and 
village life. Many villages which had no hoca or imam, or else acquiesced 
in an ignorant, frequently fanatical, and slothful imam usually emanating 
from the Eastern Black Sea region renowned for such Oflu imams, are now 
able to pay for better qualified religious leaders. The villagers are often 
aware of the pious frauds which have been inflicted upon them at times 
and are now demanding and getting better service or new, better educated, 
and more sincere imams. Many have told me that Islam will flourish now 
that people have a little economic margin and can live somewhat better 
than their erstwhile day-to-day struggle for survival. Not many villagers 
can read Arabic, but wherever I found one who could, imam or not, he 
usually had been taught in a medrese before 1923 or privately. If religiously 
inclined, these erudite villagers almost invariably boasted a collection of 
al-Bukhari’s Sahih, or corpus of Islamic traditions, and swore by it. An 
Egyptian friend tells me that in the villages of his native land the villagers 
all swear on al-Bukhari’s Sahih, which most know only by hearsay, and 
count it more sacred than the Qur’an so far as oaths are concerned. Super- 
stition is powerful in the villages, and even in the cities to a lesser degree 
among certain people, but education, rural health services, the radio, im- 
proved communications, and this same realistic, critical approach are 
leavening minds and changing attitudes. This is particularly true among 
the menfolk who have more leisure and circulate more freely than the 
women. 

In conclusion, we can recognize in the illustrations set forth evidence of 
a genuine revival of Islamic feeling in Turkey. Some of it is so traditional 
as to be considered reactionary by modern Turks who cherish their republi- 
can reforms and institutions. When dervishes led a revolt to reinstate the 
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sheriat legal system in 1930, their ringleaders were tried and executed. 
In January 1954, leaders of the Nation Party were indicted and their party 
outlawed because of alleged activities in favor of the restoration of the 
sheriat and other traditional Islamic practices at variance with modern 
Turkish customs and laws. In February, several of these men organized the 
Republican National Party along less conservative lines. In the May elec- 
tions, the new, more liberal party won five seats, all from the district of 
Kirshehir, the conservative, Bektashi seat in central Anatolia. This is a 
good showing when compared to the single seat won by the Nation Party 
in 1950, but is hardly enough to influence policy markedly. Osman Boliik- 
bashi, the Republican National Party leader, may become a spokesman for 
the very small parliamentary opposition of 37 members as against the huge 
Democratic majority of 504 deputies in the new parliament. This likelihood 
is enhanced by the fact that no outstanding personality of the Republican 
People’s Party, with the exception of their chief, Ismet Inénii, was elected 
on May 2, and by talk of Inénii’s retirement. 

Most Turks appear wholeheartedly in favor of moderation in both re- 
ligion and politics. There have been political and religious excesses and 
they are related. Yet Turkey has just undergone a critical election which 
was fairly conducted. The outcry against pre-election Democratic legislative 
attempts to undermine the financial and press support of the major opposi- 
tion Republican People’s Party, no matter how legalistically correct they 
might have been, was made up of many differing voices which were united 
in seeking to preserve Turkey’s hard-won political maturity and in their 
respect for Islam. In spite of some dire forebodings, the people have deliv- 
ered their verdict in favor of the Democrats. 

Since they assumed power in 1950, Democratic Party leaders have ap- 
peared uncertain how to deal with the resurgence of popular Islam, particu- 
larly among the peasants, where the decisive voting power lies. Their most 
consistent policy has been to encourage a straightforward, liberal program 
of religious education. Since mid-1952, there has been a gradual hardening 
in their attitude toward Islamic manifestations at variance with their inter- 
pretation of republican Turkish laws and enlightened public opinion. This 
trend has been supported by business and army leaders who have expressed 
concern over the reactionary Muslim undertow. This in turn may explain 
why rival groups who appealed to conservative, reactionary Islamic senti- 
ments did not win any significant support in the May 2 elections. Turkey’s 
booming economy (in spite of its weak spots and inflationary pressures), 
enhanced prestige abroad, and the overwhelming Democratic victory at the 
polls will probably relieve its leaders of any hesitancy which they may have 
had in regard to controlling, in the future, Islamic tendencies which they 
consider unhealthy or reactionary. 

In political terms, the election results indicate that the Turks want to 
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continue the separation of Islam and the state. The campaign was won on 
essentially political and economic rather than religious issues. Whether this 
proves that Turkey has achieved a solid working comprehension of the two- 
party system of government is another question. Turkish political democ- 
racy has made great progress since the war. However, in the same period, 
excessive use of the secret party caucus, resulting in little parliamentary 
debate on justifiably debatable issues, has been interpreted as a sign that 
political leaders have lacked confidence in the democratic process of persua- 
sion. The Democrats are fully aware of the expediency of the party caucus, 
for when they were in opposition they complained of too frequent Republi- 
can resort to this extra-parliamentary device. Since 1950, they have found 
it convenient to use it frequently themselves, and their strict party discipline 
has made it remarkably effective. Their great public support should no 
longer make this necessary. The extent to which they tend to abuse the 
party caucus can perhaps serve as an index of the real growth of parlia- 
mentary democracy in Turkey during the next few years. 

What has this to do with Islam? In religious terms, the election is a 
healthy sign of republican Turkish stability. The principle of secularism is 
solidly maintained, yet the Islamic reawakening is being organized. As indi- 
cated above, since 1946 genuine religious sentiments and the encouragement 
of religious education have sometimes become involved in political issues 
to the detriment of true spiritual regeneration, and even in contravention 
of secular Turkish laws. For the time being, and probably for all time, 
conservative, reactionary Islam has not been able to assert itself decisively 
in Turkish politics. Most Turks want it this way. In the long run, this clear 
separation between the Turkish state and Islamic religion may encourage 
the evolution of more mature democratic government and a more profound 
spiritual development among secularized Turkish Muslims. 

In dealing with this problem of Islam in its new political and social life, 
Turkey is answering a crucial question of its modern history. In so doing, 
it may point a way for other Islamic countries and may contribute toward 
the creation of a new, vital Islam which can add substantially to its already 
great heritage and contributions to world culture. 











THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE AD- 
MINISTRATION OF KASHMIR 
1949-1954 


Josef Korbel 


NIVE AND A HALF years ago, on January 1, 1949, the High Com- 
mand of the Indian and Pakistani armies issued a cease-fire order on 
the Kashmiri front. The road to peace through a plebiscite which 

would determine the accession of the State of Jammu and Kashmir to 
India or Pakistan appeared wide open. Had there been good will among 
all of the parties concerned to follow the path of solution as planned by 
the United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan, the troublesome 
problem of Kashmir would now be settled. But in the absence of good will, 
a necessary prerequisite to the peaceful settlement of any international 
dispute, the Kashmir conflict continues to plague the relations between 
India and Pakistan and to endanger the peace. Indeed, within even the last 
year, events have raised additional obstacles to a democratic solution as 
India and Pakistan, after a short interlude of outward sentiments of friend- 
ship in the spring of 1953, slipped back into a more familiar pattern of 
mutual distrust. 

The growing divergence of the foreign policies of these two states has 
complicated the settlement of any dispute between them. Factors of na- 
tional and personal prestige have arisen to plague the situation. The recent 
victory of the United Front in East Pakistan may have introduced still 
further elements into the picture. The communalist parties (as well as the 
Communist Party) in India and Kashmir have used every opportunity to 
push their interests, disregarding the secular policies of the governments 
in Delhi and Srinagar. And all this time Kashmir has felt the pressure — 
unostentatious but relentless — of the imminence of its northern neighbors, 
the Soviet Union and Communist China. 

Of no smaller importance than these aspects of international and national 
politics is the local scene in Kashmir. In the initial stages of the conflict, 
political wisdom might have led to the reconciliation of the two contending 
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parties — the National and Muslim Conferences. Today their differences 
are unbridgeable, each of the contestants well aware of the fact that the 
result of an eventual plebiscite would herald the final downfall of one or 
the other. The Muslim Conference, on the Azad Government side, has 
tied its fate to Pakistan; the National Conference, on the Srinagar Govern- 
ment side, to India. The Srinagar Government has introduced some re- 
markable educational, economic, and social reforms, and in many respects 
Kashmir is today a different country from what it was in 1947. However, 
as so often happens in countries which have no tradition of freedom, these 
reforms were accompanied by a struggle for power and an irresponsible 
attitude on the part of the political leaders. 


PROGRAM OF ECONOMIC REFORM 


The story of economic reform in Kashmir begins in 1949, after the 
fighting stopped, when Sheikh Mohammed Abdullah, the Prime Minister, 
opened his drive to implement the economic principles of the National 
Conference ‘‘New Kashmir” program,‘ by which exploitative landlordism 
and the practices of merciless moneylenders were to be abolished. These 
land reforms changed drastically the economic and social structure of the 
country. After a series of governmental acts giving protection to tenants and 
alleviating the plight of debtors, the Srinagar Government promulgated, 
in the fall of 1950, the Big Landed Estates Abolition Act. The land- 
lord was entitled to retain not more than 160 kanals (20 acres) of agricul- 
tural land, 8 kanals (1 acre) of land for residential use or vegetable gar- 
dening, 4 kanals (0.5 acre) as residential sites, and 10 kanals (1.25 acres) 
of orchards; altogether 182 kanals (22.75 acres), and this with the provi- 
sion of personal cultivation of the land. The expropriated land was trans- 
ferred in full ownership to the maximum of 160 kanals (20 acres) to the 
tenant, and if it was not rented or under cultivation, it was taken over by 
the government for redistribution or collective farming. The originally 
envisaged plan of indemnifying the former owner was abandoned and on 
March 26, 1952, the Constituent Assembly in Srinagar changed expropria- 
tion of land into confiscation without compensation. By the end of March 
1953, 188,775 acres of land were transferred to 153,399 tillers, an aver- 
age of 1.23 acres of land to each peasant. In fact, however, many landless 
peasants received considerably less than the average, because local govern- 
ment officials and National Conference functionaries were given more and 
better land, sometimes even above the maximum of 20 acres. By April 1953, 
collective farms were established on 87,500 acres of land. 

Impressive as is this program of agricultural reforms, many restrictive 
measures have turned it into a practice of repression. The peasant is not 


1For the development preceding this period see Alice Thorner, “The Kashmir Conflict,” 
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allowed to sell his land without governmental consent; he forfeits the 
ownership rights if he dies without heir, transfers the land or any interest 
therein in contravention of the law, or sublets it continuously for two har- 
vests. He is exposed to ruthless methods of tax collection and obligatory 
redemption of his products. 

Similarly, the justifiable policy of the scaling down of debts did not 
bring expected results. Debt Conciliation Boards dealt in less than three 
years with 48,000 cases, bringing the debts down by about 80 percent, 
but an Indian paper commented thus upon the cancellation of private 
money-lending: ‘‘Ironically enough, the beneficiaries [of the land reform] 
themselves have yet to reap the full advantage of their ownership which 
is currently operating more as a liability than as asset; for the cancellation 
of agricultural indebtedness, with the stroke of a pen, has left a serious 
void in the rural credit system which the regime has been unable to fill, with 
the result that more often than not, the new owner has no money to buy a 
bullock or agricultural implements with.” * 

Supplementary to the land reform, the government concentrated its ef- 
forts on organization of the cooperative movement, “with the object mainly 
of bringing the entire village life within its fold.” * In their manifold activi- 
ties the cooperatives helped indebted peasants, leased the expropriated land, 
financed crops, distributed daily commodities, and facilitated marketing. 
According to governmental sources, there were in 1948 in Kashmir 222 
multipurpose cooperative societies; two years later the figure rose to 1,731 
agricultural, 386 purchase and sale, and 378 nonagricultural cooperatives. 
But, as in the case of the land reform, in the summer of 1953 the govern- 
ment had to admit that the system had partially collapsed because of “‘cor- 
ruption and maladministration” of officials.* 

The distribution system, including transport, has been monopolized, on 
the whole, by the government. Foreign trade is the monopoly of the govern- 
mental Kashmir Peoples’ Cooperative Society [K.P.C.S.]; internal trade is 
handled to a great extent by nationalized bazaars. Transport is managed 
or controlled by the government’s Transport Department. Industrial sup- 
plies and consumer goods are distributed by the Supplies and Control 
Department. 

The Kashmir Chamber of Commerce (still mostly of Hindu member- 
ship) submitted in the spring of 1953 a memorandum to the government 
in which it asked for immediate abolition of State trading; effective de- 
control of all commodities; introduction of free and healthy competition 
in purchase, distribution, and sale; removal of restrictions on private trans- 
port; and cancellation of existing monopolistic licenses in favor of a few 

2 Hindustan Times (Delhi), May 23, 1953. 


3 Jammu and Kashmir, 1947-50 (Jammu: The Ranbir Government Press, 1951), p. ix. 
* See the speech of Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed, Times of India (Bombay), August 11, 1953. 
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individuals and firms. It asserted that the “absence of free competition in 
transport has enabled the government to charge arbitrarily, thereby in- 
creasing the price level by about 50 percent so far as freight is concerned 
and throwing scores of people depending on private transport to penury 
and starvation.” The president of the Chamber described the “miserable 
plight of the people of Kashmir” as a result of ‘‘the ‘dreadful’ controls and 
State trading run by certain departments of the government.” ° 

Industry is government owned or supervised. It includes well-developed 
silk factories, woolen mills, sports goods, drugs, matches, carpets, and cot- 
tage industries, the artisans of which are organized into industrial societies, 
“Inducos.”’ The government has reconstructed a number of public build- 
ings, repaired bridges and roads, maintained irrigation canals, and built 
a new one — the Awantipura Canal — at a cost of Rs. 8 million. It plans, 
paralleling the India Five Year Plan, further public works, among them 
a tunnel through the Banihal Pass to provide an all-weather road between 
Jammu and the Vale of Kashmir. However, many of its projects will prob- 
ably remain on paper for some time because of the lack of funds and the 
unsettled political situation. The chief sources of income — tourism and 
export of timber — have been seriously affected by political events. The 
first has declined from the pre-conflict days of some 30,000 visitors to 5,000 
visitors a year; the second has suffered a real blow from the division of the 
country, as timber cannot be transported down the rivers which flow to 
Pakistan. The precarious financial situation has been balanced by aid from 
India. According to a recent statement of Bakshi, the government has 
received from Delhi since signing the instrument of accession in October 
1947, Rs. 86,150,000.° 

Judged against the background of the Maharaja policy of oppression 
and exploitation and the circumstances prevailing in the country since 
1948, the economic endeavors of the government deserve recognition. But 
it is the practical application of restrictive laws, thriving nepotism, cor- 
ruption, and administrative incapability, officially admitted, that has turned 
good ideas into harm, setbacks, and suffering. 


POLITICAL TRENDS 


Political activities point even more to the dictatorial character of the 
Srinagar Government. They overshadow Kashmiri affairs, designed as they 
are to combat the sentiments of the overwhelmingly Muslim population. 

Besides the National Conference, there are several political parties in 
the State of Jammu and Kashmir. The Kisan Mazdoor Conference (in 
Kashmir), the Kashmir Socialist Party, the Democratic Socialist Party (in 
Jammu), and the Sikh Akali Party exist largely on paper or function as 


5 Hindustan Times, May 2, 1953. 
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small, ineffectual groups of intelligentsia. The Communists are both openly 
and secretly members of the Communist Party of India, but have seriously 
infiltrated the leadership and ranks of the All Jammu and Kashmir Na- 
tional Conference (a fact which largely explains the radically left-wing 
policies and totalitarian practices of the government) .’ 

The one independent party of importance is the Praja Parishad (in 
Jammu), composed of Hindu followers. It is the only political organiza- 
tion which stands in any real sense in opposition to the party in power, 
the National Conference. 

The National Conference enjoys effective and exclusive political control 
over every sector of life. Already in March 1949 a prominent Indian news- 
paper observed, “there are signs of establishment of a police State — 
futile notices in restaurants forbidding political conversations. . . .” * 
Some eighteen months later, Sir Owen Dixon, the United Nations Repre- 
sentative, observed during his mission that ‘“‘the State government was 
exercising wide powers of arbitrary arrest.” ® 

The government operates two radio stations. It has established a com- 
munity broadcasting system, the sets being under the control of the local 
organization of the National Conference, all ‘‘tuned to radio Kashmir, 
fixed and sealed,” as a governmental publication candidly announced.” 
Newspapers are owned either by the government or the National Confer- 
ence, or come under strict censorship; several periodicals critical of the 
governmental policy have been ordered to cease publication. 

There have been no free, popular elections in the long history of the 
Kashmiri people. Under the Maharaja rule, the first elections to the State 
Assembly, the Praja Sabha, ever held took place in 1934, but suffrage was 
limited to literate and economically privileged people. In the fall of 1951, 
under Sheikh Abdullah’s government, all citizens of the State over 21 
years of age went to the polls to elect the Constituent Assembly. They were 
to elect 45 deputies for Kashmir and Ladakh, and 30 for Jammu. In 
Kashmir there was actually no balloting; 43 candidates of the National 
Conference were unopposed and declared elected one week before the elec- 
tion date, and 2 independent candidates withdrew later, under pressure. 
In Jammu, where the authorities had to face the opposition of the Praja 
Parishad, they rejected its nomination papers in 13 constituencies on the 
pretext of technical deficiency, or, as the leaders of the opposition expressed 
it, ‘‘on the flimsiest grounds and under pressure from the government.” ™ 
Three days before the elections, the Praja Parishad decided to boycott 

* For the policy of the Communist Party of India in Kashmir and the Soviet policy toward 
Kashmir, see Josef Korbel, “Danger in Kashmir,” Foreign Affairs, vol. 32 (April, 1954), 
pp- 482-90. 
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them. The last two contestants dropped out at the last moment. On the 
day of the elections the National Conference was thus assured of all 
75 seats. 


RELATIONS WITH INDIA 


Subsequent internal developments were initiated by the attempts of 
Sheikh Abdullah to clarify Kashmir’s relationship with the Government 
of India. According to the instrument of accession of October 26, 1947, the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir acceded to India in matters of foreign affairs, 
defense, and communications; internal matters were to remain within the 
autonomous rights of the Kashmir Government. In October 1949 the 
Constituent Assembly in Delhi passed new provisions of the draft consti- 
tution giving recognition to the privileged position of Kashmir within the 
constitutional structure of India.** On November 20, 1951, the Constituent 
Assembly in Srinagar passed ‘““The Jammu and Kashmir Constitution Act, 
1951," which deprived the son of the Maharaja, the Yuvaraj Shri Karan- 
singhji Bahadur, to whom the father had delegated the princely preroga- 
tives in June 1949, of all powers and reaffirmed the principle of Kashmir’s 
autonomy. Sheikh Abdullah made several speeches expressing apprehen- 
sion over the alleged attempts of the central government to encroach upon 
Kashmir’s autonomous position and attacking communalist elements in 
India. The relations between Delhi and Srinagar became for a time rather 
strained. 

In July 1952, Sheikh Abdullah visited the capital of India and after a 
week of negotiations with Jawaharlal Nehru signed an agreement which 
was meant to put the delimitation of the central power on a firm and clear 
basis. The hereditary position of the Maharaja was to be replaced by an 
elected Head of the State to be “recognized’”’ by the President of the 
Republic of India. Fundamental rights guaranteed by the Indian Constitu- 
tion were to apply to Kashmir, excluding, however, the land reform law 
and measures of security. The citizens of India were not entitled to acquire 
immovable property in Kashmir. The jurisdiction of the Indian Supreme 
Court was limited in some Kashmiri matters. The Kashmir State flag was 
reognized along with the national flag of India. The emergency powers 
of the President of India, applicable in cases of internal disturbances, could 
be evoked in Kashmir only by the consent of the Srinagar Government. 
Financial matters were left open to further consideration. 

The Delhi agreement led to a chain of actions and reactions which within 
twelve months pushed Sheikh Abdullah, the “Lion of Kashmir,” into a 
political abyss. On November 12, 1952, an amendment to the Constitution 
abolished the hereditary rule of the Dogra family and the Yuvaraj was 
elected to the office of Head of State, Sadar-i-Riyasat. The action brought 
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to the surface all the diverse political and ethnical elements which were cor- 
roding the internal cohesion of the country. In Jammu the Praja Parishad 
opened a campaign of violent opposition to the Abdullah Government and 
demanded the full merger of the State with India. Supported by the rightist 
Hindu parties in India, the agitation took on the character of a Hindu 
struggle against Muslims in a country in which the principle of secularism 
was supposedly the chief pillar of Abdullah’s political existence. The Praja 
Parishad movement, though motivated by selfish interests of dispossessed 
landlords and businessmen, attracted wide following among the Hindus 
and, as a foreign observer put it, ‘““‘has gone deep into the rural areas where 
the masses take part in Parishad processions and demonstrations and stub- 
bornly endure police baton charges and tear-gas attacks.’’** Governmental 
buildings and bridges were blown up, production in factories sabotaged, and 
police detachments from Indian Punjab had to be dispatched to Jammu to 
keep the situation under control. Hundreds of demonstrators were arrested. 
Similarly, in the Buddhist part of Ladakh the Head Lama, Kushuk Bakola, 
publicly protested against Sheikh Abdullah’s policy of drifting away from 
India and pleaded “for complete integration with India,” warning that 
otherwise the Buddhist population might be drawn toward Tibet, with 
which there existed strong religious ties. 

Faced with threats of the disintegration of Kashmir and unsure of the 
attitude of the Kashmiri Muslims, whose loyalty to Islam continued to 
turn their eyes to Pakistan, Sheikh Abdullah now tried to appease the dis- 
ruptive elements in Jammu and Ladakh by a new move. The Basic Prin- 
ciples Committee of the Constituent Assembly was instructed to study the 
idea of extending autonomy to each province of the State. A plan was pre- 
pared to establish five autonomous regions: the Vale, Jammu, Gilgit, 
Ladakh, and a region consisting of the districts of Mirpur, Rajaouri, 
Poonch, and Muzaffarabad (though it must be remembered that Gilgit, 
part of Ladakh, and the last composite region are under the pro-Pakistani 
administration). The Vale and Jammu would each have a separate legisla- 
ture and a council of ministers for local affairs. Ladakh would be ruled 
centrally by an elected advisory district council. The State’s name would be 
‘‘Autonomous Federated Unit of the Republic of India.’ ** Subsequent 
events prevented Abdullah from carrying out this multiple partition of 
Kashmir. 

The proposal only encouraged the opposition forces in their drive for 
closer integration of Kashmir with India. In the spring of 1953, three 
communalist parties in India— the Hindu Mahasabha, Jan Sangh, and 
Ram Rajya Parishad — opened a campaign of solidarity with the Praja 
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Parishad. Jan Sangh appealed to its followers to organize militant groups, 
jathas, and to “march to Jammu.” Its President, Dr. S$. P. Mookerjee, 
crossed the border in May, defying the government’s ban on travel without 
special permit, and was arrested. The following month he succumbed to a 
heart attack in a prison in Srinagar. His death and the wild rumors about 
its circumstances poured further fuel on the flames of political passion. 
Muslims in the Vale added more inflammatory material by a series of 
open pro-Pakistani demonstrations. 


FALL OF SHEIKH ABDULLAH 


Now the unity of the leadership of the National Conference was exposed 
to a critical test — and it failed. Sheikh Abdullah made several speeches 
in which he stressed the autonomous position of Kashmir, criticized the 
policy of the central government, and hinted at the possibility of solving 
the Kashmir problem by establishing independence for the area. Bakshi 
Ghulam Mohammed, the Deputy Prime Minister, and Ghulam Mohammed 
Sadiq, the President of the Constituent Assembly (and the Communist 
Party of India’s chief exponent in the National Conference), emphasized 
on the other side the secure position of Kashmir within India. Nehru’s inter- 
vention in the conflict through the leadership of the National Conference 
failed to reconcile the two warring factions, until finally he began to ques- 
tion the loyalty of his old-time friend and protégé, Sheikh Abdullah. 

The struggle was now on. According to a disclosure made later by a 
Pakistani newspaper, Abdullah prepared a speech in which he questioned 
the finality of Kashmir’s accession to India. He considered it necessary to 
remind India that Kashmir’s prosperity depended on trade with both India 
and Pakistan, and that its people had cultural relations with both West and 
East Punjab; that “the rivers and roads of Kashmir lead to Pakistan. 
The nearest railway station to Kashmir is Rawalpindi. Kashmir traders use 
Karachi as their port.’’ He accused the Praja Parishad agitation of being 
supported “monetarily and morally in India.” He further stated that ‘‘the 
Praja Parishad agitation, on the one hand, has created doubts in the minds 
of Muslims, on the other the Muslim middle class is finding out that 
whereas accession to India has opened to Hindus and Sikhs doors of prog- 
ress, Muslims have become a frog in the well.” At the conclusion of the 
text of his prepared speech, Sheikh Abdullah questioned the nature of 
Kashmir’s relationship to India.** He never made the speech. It was sup- 
pressed and counteraction followed immediately. 

On August 7, three members of the government, led by Bakshi, accused 
Abdullah in a memorandum of making arbitrary decisions, of despotism 
and maladministration, and of seeking a rupture in the relationship of 
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Kashmir with India.*® Two days later the Head of the State dismissed 
Abdullah from office and nominated Bakshi as Prime Minister. Abdullah 
and the Minister of Revenue, Mirza Mohammed Afzal Beg, were taken to 
prison. 


THE BAKSHI GOVERNMENT 


The new Prime Minister, in his first statement, accused his predecessor 
of conniving for the independence of Kashmir with the support of a foreign 
power, presumably the United States, and in turn emphasized its “indis- 
soluble links” with India. He charged failure of Abdullah’s government in 
its policy on agriculture, cooperatives, and education.’ The change of gov- 
ernment was followed by widespread demonstrations in which hundreds of 
people were arrested and many killed (figures given by various sources dif- 
fer between 30 and 800). In Pakistan it caused an uproar, and extremists 
called again for a jihad. 

When the Prime Ministers of India and Pakistan met in Delhi and re- 
afirmed in a joint communiqué on August 20 their wish for a plebiscite, 
Bakshi, the Head Lama at Leh, the Praja Parishad leaders, and Hindu 
nationalist leaders in India immediately made their attitude clear by declar- 
ing that plebiscite or no plebiscite, Kashmir would remain definitely an 
integral part of India.** The government in Srinagar was reshuffled, open 
adherents of Abdullah weeded out of the leadership of the National Con- 
ference, and at the beginning of October Bakshi won a unanimous vote of 
confidence from the purged Constituent Assembly. 

Meanwhile Bakshi made some concessions to the aroused Kashmiris 
by partially restoring free trade, easing food rations, abolishing import 
duties on salt, raising governmental wages, and promising investigation of 
corruption and reforms in education. To foot the bill the Government of 
India advanced to Kashmir in December 1953 a loan of $14.49 million. 

Bakshi now set out to formalize Kashmir’s relations toward India and 
to implement the Delhi agreement of July 1952. At the beginning of last 
February the Constituent Assembly ratified the accession of the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir to India, an act contrary to the recommendation of 
the Security Council.” Mohammed Ali condemned the ratification as “an 
insult to the United Nations’ and appealed to Nehru to repudiate the 
action. The Government of India, however, considered it as an internal 
affair of Kashmir and re-acknowledged its international commitment to 
let the final fate of the country be decided by plebiscite — an acknowledg- 

16 For the text of the memorandum, see Times of India, August 10, 1953. 
17 See Times of India, August 11, 1953. 
18 For their statements, see Times of India, August 24, 27, 1953; Hindustan Times, Septem- 
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ment which, after five years of delays, does not lend itself to optimistic 
expectations. 

After having ratified the accession to India, the Constituent Assembly 
accepted the report of its Basic Principles Committee, which clarified the 
position of the Supreme Court of India in Kashmiri civil and criminal 
proceedings and in other matters related to Indo-Kashmiri relations. On 
April 13 the customs barrier between the two countries was abolished, the 
central government having taken over the excise levy on tobacco, sugar, and 
matches. For the loss of customs revenue the Delhi Government con- 
sented to pay to Srinagar the equivalent of Rs. 2 million a year. The 
arrangement has resolved the problem of financial relations which Sheikh 
Abdullah had preferred to hold open. On May 14 the President of India 
issued an order extending the scope of application of the Constitution of 
India to the State of Jammu and Kashmir. 

With these agreements completed, Kashmir forms today a closer part 
of India than was the case under Sheikh Abdullah’s rule, but continues to 
retain its autonomous privileged position in the constitutional matters of 
basic rights and elected Head of State. The government is at the moment 
nominally in the hands of pro-Indian elements. Bakshi is entirely dependent 
on Delhi. But he shares the power with Communists and fellow-travellers 
who are in charge of the portfolios of Education, Interior, Revenue, Fi- 
nance, and other departmental offices.”° 


THE AZAD POSITION 


Without going beyond the limits of this article, which is meant to describe 
developments on the Indian side of Kashmir, a few remarks ought to be 
made as to the situation on its Pakistani side. The Azad Kashmir Govern- 
ment, led by Colonel Sher Ahmed Khan, has devoted considerable effort to 
the construction of roads and public buildings, the development of local 
industries, and the improvement of health services and education. Its land 
reform has been much milder than on the Indian side of the cease-fire line. 
The whole area is economically passive, and the Government of Pakistan 
has to support it by regular food imports and financial loans and grants. 

The Azad Government is in charge of local affairs, while defense, foreign 
affairs, and communications are the responsibility of the Government of 
Pakistan. Its relations to Karachi are carried on through a Ministry of 
Kashmir Affairs. Politically, the Azad Government is responsible to the All 
Jammu and Kashmir Muslim Conference, which is the only party function- 
ing effectively in the territory. Its political activities have been concentrated 
on the unification of the whole country and its subsequent integration with 
Pakistan. The two prominent leaders of the Azad movement, Ghulam 


20See Jagannath Sathu, “The Red Star over Kashmir,” Thought (Delhi), vol. 5, no. so 
(December 19, 1953), p. 4. 
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Chaudri Abbas and Sardar Muhammad Ibrahim, have for years given all 
their energies to organizing the struggle and keeping the issue alive through- 
out Pakistan. They have on various occasions indirectly expressed agreement 
with Sheikh Abdullah’s policy of economic reforms, but have left no one in 
doubt as to their rejection of his orientation toward India or his alleged 
idea of Kashmir independence. They are in irreconcilable opposition to the 
present government of Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed. However, they are 
also critical of their own Government at Muzaffarabad for its lack of 
democracy and corruption. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE PLEBISCITE 


This, then, is the setting of the drama of Kashmir. Two Muslim 
parties — the Muslim Conference and the National Conference — are con- 
testing for the support and loyalties of the predominantly Muslim popula- 
tion of the country. Both claim popularity for their mutually contradictory 
policies. Only a free plebiscite can provide an honest outcome to their 
contest. The Azad Government insists on the plebiscite; the Bakshi Gov- 
ernment refuses it. Yet, the decision on a plebiscite does not rest with the 
governments in Muzaftarab and Srinagar; it lies in Delhi and Karachi. 

According to the Delhi communiqué of August 1953, the “preliminary is- 
sue’ of the scope of demilitarization of Kashmir was to be settled prior 
to the appointment of the Plebiscite Administrator to be announced by the 
end of April 1954. One meeting of officials held last December in Delhi to 
advise the Prime Ministers of India and Pakistan on the solution of the 
preliminary issues has yielded no tangible results. The Plebiscite Adminis- 
trator has not been appointed. Jawaharlal Nehru now declares that Ameri- 
can military help to Pakistan has changed the circumstances in which the 
summer 1953 agreement was reached. But surely the technicality of the 
demilitarization of Kashmir would not present any major difficulty if there 
were good will to solve this continuing problem. 

In fact, the barrier to a settlement has to be sought in quite a different 
sphere than in the field of military matters. Kashmir was not only a battle- 
ground of the armed forces of India and Pakistan; it was and continues 
to be also a battleground of two political, mutually exclusive convictions: 
that of the “oneness”’ of the Indian nation and that of the Muslim national 
individuality, separate from Hindu nationality. It is this controversy, which 
the leaders of the National Congress do not consider settled by the founda- 
tion of an independent Pakistan, that makes the Kashmir dispute intrac- 
table. For should the State of Jammu and Kashmir become definitely part 
of India, following the due process of learning the will of the Kashmiri 
people, the philosophy of oneness and secularism would be greatly strength- 
ened. Should it, after such a democratic process, go to Pakistan, the idea 
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of Muslim national individuality and allegiance to Islam would produce a 
new victory for the Pakistani and another blow to the Indian concept. The 
contest between the idea of national oneness and religious allegiance, as it 
is being fought out on the soil of hard-tried Kashmir, cannot be settled 
by force of arms without serious danger to both India and Pakistan. Never- 
theless, the only final and effective answer remains the democratic one — 


giving to the people of Kashmir the opportunity to express themselves 
freely as to their own fate. 




















CONSERVATISM AND CHANGE IN A 
LEBANESE VILLAGE 


John Gulick 


HE COASTAL HIGHWAY which connects Beirut and Tripoli 

winds between the crashing surf of the Mediterranean and the 

sharply rising slopes of Mount Lebanon. At one point in the jour- 
ney northward along this road, the traveler ‘may notice before him a ridge 
which, from the distance, seems to block his way. If, instead of continuing 
toward Tripoli, the traveler turns off the main highway at the foot of this 
ridge and winds his way up the gravel road which climbs its face to the 
crest, he will find himself at the southern, seaward tip of a roughly semi- 
circular ring of six small villages. At the center of this ring is a seventh 
village considerably larger than the others. This village is al-Munsif. 

Topographically, the area which is occupied by the seven villages consists 
of three main ridges which project toward the sea in a fanlike fashion, so 
that the shape of the area is roughly triangular. The ridges are separated 
by deep, dry wadis; in addition there are other minor crests and gullies, so 
that the over-all terrain is rough and broken. The land itself is notable 
for the prevalence of limestone outcrops. The natural flora conforms to 
the type known as “garrigue,’”’ which features low, bushy scrub oak and a 
variety of small, thorny, aromatic plants. It is a landscape which could 
not inspire very much confidence in the hearts of ordinary farmers; even 
to Lebanese farmers, whose fortitude and resourcefulness are justly fa- 
mous, it has presented a serious challenge. 

But the challenge does not end with land features as such. An even more 
serious problem is the lack of ground water. There are, indeed, two springs 
very close to the shore, but both are small and one is brackish. All the water 
used in the area is winter rain water drained off the roofs of the houses and 
stored in large underground cisterns, of which there are a very large 
number. This supply must provide for all the needs of the inhabitants for 
the entire year. The amount which can be devoted to watering plants is, 
therefore, extremely limited, and irrigation, in the sense generally applied 

© Joun Gutick is an anthropologist on the staff of the Department of Sociology at Adelphi 
College. This article is a brief report of a community study which he made in Lebanon from 
January to July, 1952, under the direction of the Department of Anthropology of Harvard 
University. He is the author of “The Lebanese Village: An Introduction,” American Anthro- 


pologist, vol. 55 (August 1953), which deals with certain technical aspects of Lebanese village 
social structure. 
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to the term, is impossible under present circumstances. The most important 
crops are olives, figs, and grapes, none of which requires irrigation in the 
growing season. The orchards and vineyards grow on terraced land which 
is situated generally on the lower parts of the ridge slopes and at the heads 
of the wadis. Some vegetables and a few small orchards of mulberries 
(remnants of the once predominant cash crop—silk) grow immediately 
adjacent to the houses. 

Al-Munsif can be seen from a distance quite some time before the 
traveler enters it. The houses, varying in color from white to gray to tawny, 
are perched, one directly above another, it seems, on the southern slope of 
the ridge — a few are on the crest itself, at its highest point. They number 
about 90 and are typical of the Lebanese countryside. About one-quarter 
of them have the pitched roofs of red tile and other architectural features 
which are reminders of the decades before World War I. The majority, 
however, are of a much more ancient style, with few windows and a flat 
roof made of timbers and a thick layer of packed earth. In some cases, the 
old earth roofs have been recently replaced by cement ones. A few houses 
have been built completely anew in recent years, but with two exceptions 
they are not particularly different in general style from the older ones. 
Household furnishings and equipment show the unmistakable influence of 
industrialized Europe and America — mostly the former. Kerosene pres- 
sure lanterns and stoves have almost completely replaced older forms. 
Bedsteads, wardrobes, tables, and chairs — all of European manufacture 
and/or design — are used in every house. However, the village has no 
electricity and no system of running water. 

From the observation of physical externals, one may easily deduce that 
al-Munsif partakes both of the traditional and of the recently imported 
(that is, since the late 19th century). It therefore reflects the tumultuous 
culture change which at present colors life in Lebanon and in the Middle 
East generally. But material aspects of culture are only fragmentary indi- 
cations of behavior. In themselves, they reveal little of a specific nature con- 
cerning motivations, loyalties, hopes, fears, and expectations. How did 
al-Munsif, as a community of people, come into being? What are its tradi- 
tional foundations of life? How, and to what extent, have its traditions 
been altered by the far-reaching cultural changes of the late 19th and 20th 
centuries? What problems face its people as a result of these changes? 


IT 


According to tradition, al-Munsif was established by a man who came to 
the site from Jabal Hawran in Syria, after a sojourn in Baalbek. All the 
523 members of the village are believed to be direct descendants of the 
founder, a belief which is indicated in a genealogy which is in the possession 
of the priest. There is some disagreement among the villagers on details 
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in the genealogy, but there is no disagreement on their ultimate origin in 
the same man, often referred to as “our forefather.’’ On the basis of the 
number of generations accounted for in the chart, it appears that the 
founder was probably born sometime late in the 16th century. Historical 
material is available which gives a clue to the reason for the founding of 
the village and at the same time supports the estimate of the date suggested 
by the genealogy. The reign of the Amir Fakhr al-Din II (1590-1635) 
is known to have been a period in which many Syrian Christians sought 
refuge in Lebanon to escape Turkish persecution. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the founder of al-Munsif, a Greek Orthodox Christian, was one 
of these. The probable date of the establishment of the village suggests, 
further, the reason for the selection of a site which is far from ideal for 
agricultural purposes: the better-favored areas in Lebanon had already 
been occupied by other groups. 

Once established, what manner of village was al-Munsif? Everything 
that can be learned about “the old days” indicates that it must have been 
typical of the traditional pattern of village life in the Middle East, which 
in turn fits the criteria of the “folk community,” as understood by sociolo- 
gists in general.’ Life in al-Munsif, then, prior to the last quarter of the 
19th century when the great cultural changes began, was focused on four 
major themes: 

1. Devotion to the Land. Agriculture was the economic base of the com- 
munity, the occupation of all its members except for a few specialists who 
also were often part-time farmers. 

2. Religious orientation. Religious attitudes permeated all aspects of 
life; religious behavior was integrated with economic and family behavior. 
The religious affiliation of the village was sharply defined. 

3. Predominance of kinship statuses in the patterning and regulation of 
interpersonal affairs, for example in mutual aid arrangements. The kinship 
group was a focus of intense loyalty for its members, so much so that mem- 
bers of the same lineage were often preferred in marriage. 

4. Extreme localism of knowledge, interests, and loyalties. This was 
reflected in the prevalence of inter-village feuds and in the clear preference 
for the marriage of an individual to a member of his or her own village 
rather than to an outsider. (Village endogamy.) 

In the case of al-Munsif, there were a few variations on this normal 
structure. On the economic side, first, a certain amount of fishing has always 
been done right from the village itself. Second, the necessity of importing 
wheat has always made some money income imperative. It was therefore 
common for village men to do wage labor in other communities in slack 
seasons. Sponge diving was one such seasonal occupation, profitable but 


1See Afif I. Tannous, “Group Behavior in the Village Community of Lebanon,” American 


Journal of Sociology, vol. 48 (1942), pp. 231-39; “The Arab Village Community of the Middle 
East,” Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution 1943 (1944), PP. 524-43. 
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hazardous. The principal source of this cash income used to be the silkworm 
cocoon, supplemented by wage labor. Third, in regard to kinship groups, 
there appears always to have been a tendency to minimize (in comparison 
to other villages) the distinctiveness of the various lineages. Since, how- 
ever, all village members recognized the same common ancestor, and were 
therefore all related, this tendency does not necessarily indicate that the 
principle of kinship grouping, in itself, was unimportant in the village. 

Finally, extreme localism was to some degree modified in al-Munsif. 
Some of the seasonal wage laborers brought back brides from the com- 
munities in which they worked —a violation of the principle of village 
endogamy. However, these cases were rare, and in every one the outsider 
was at least a coreligionary of her husband. Al-Munsif also had, and still 
has, a sort of second line of defense, or buffer, between it and the out- 
side world. This is the group of villages, seven of them including al-Munsif, 
which has been alluded to earlier. This cluster of villages has a name which 
is used by its inhabitants, symbolizing its unity. Visiting has always been 
common among the villages, and ties of friendship are many. Furthermore, 
there has always been a certain amount of intermarriage among the vil- 
lages. Each case of this was, technically speaking, a violation of village 
endogamy, but it was a very different matter, in the villagers’ eyes, from 
marrying ‘‘a stranger.’”’ The unity of the seven villages can be ascribed 
largely to the fact that the same sect affiliation — Greek Orthodox — is 
predominant in all of them while the surrounding region is predominantly 
Maronite. But all these modifications do not detract very much from the 
picture of the al-Munsif of former times as being a typical “folk” com- 
munity: predominantly agricultural, inward-oriented, consistent and self- 
contained in its system of values. 


III 


The changes which have occurred in al-Munsif began about 1880. By 
1914 all the trends were apparently set which have since gathered mo- 
mentum and wrought considerable modifications in the traditional patterns 
of life in the village. 

In the latter part of the 19th century, three new factors came to bear on 
the culture of Lebanon which had profound effects. These can be analyzed 
specifically in the case of al-Munsif, but were certainly felt in many other 
Lebanese villages. 

1. Factory-made articles from Europe began to be imported, with two 
consequences: first, the lessening in importance (and eventual extinction) of 
village handicrafts; and second, a newly developed demand for European 
articles, such as furniture, obtainable only on payment of cash. Thus, an 
already tight economic balance in the village threatened to become an ex- 
tremely serious squeeze. Doubtless the situation would have become really 
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desperate had it not been for the other two new cultural factors which 
affected village life: 

2. The introduction into Lebanon of Western-style educational institu- 
tions and curricula. The two main types were American Protestant and 
French Catholic. It was the former which exerted the stronger influence on 
al-Munsif. Mission schools were established in the village before the turn 
of the century, and many village children were sent to the American 
schools in Tripoli. By 1914, some villagers were themselves teaching school 
in al-Munsif. Protestantism itself was for the most part resisted, but the 
quest for secular education — in both Arabic and English—became a major 
concern in the village. The enthusiasm with which the villagers approached 
education can be accounted for in several ways. First, the literate individual 
has always been a person of high prestige in the Arab world. The villagers 
therefore recognized the fine opportunity for the improvement of personal 
status which was opened by the new schools. Second, they recognized that 
through education they would have a better chance of obtaining lucrative 
jobs and of thus averting the economic disaster which threatened them. 
Third, the American-sponsored curricula were, in part, a useful introduction 
to certain aspects of the culture of the West; and this brings us to the third 
major factor: 

3. Emigration, primarily to the United States but also, to a lesser extent, 
to South America. It is very significant, from the cultural point of view, 
that the prime motive of the emigrants was not to leave their homeland 
forever in order to make a new life in a new country, but rather to stay 
temporarily in America in order to make a fortune and then return to the 
village to resume the old life under conditions of greater financial security. 
As it turned out, the majority of emigrants never did return. But the number 
who did, and the number of those who came and went several times before 
making up their minds, is often overlooked in general accounts of the 
emigration phenomenon. Remittances from America helped greatly to make 
the two decades before 1914 a prosperous time for al-Munsif. It was dur- 
ing this period that the very handsome houses with red tile roofs (imported 
from France) were built. During this period, also, some of those who did 
not emigrate took up nonagricultural jobs, such as school teaching, away 
from the village. 

World War I brought a sudden halt to these developments. Owing to the 
Turkish blockade of Lebanon, emigration became impossible and the flood 
of remittances was reduced to a trickle. Toward the end of the war there 
was famine in al-Munsif, and it was reported that 100 persons died as a 
result of it. After the war, emigration and remittances were resumed. But 
the large-scale exodus to the United States was effectively ended by the 
U.S. Immigration Act of 1924, which allowed only a very small quota for 
the Levant. Emigration to other areas continued but also on a smaller 
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scale. The drastic decline in the market price of silk led to greatly reduced 
production with a consequently increased interest in other occupations. 
Meanwhile, the road-building program of the French Mandatory regime, . 
coupled with the introduction of motor vehicles, reduced the physical isola- 
tion of the village, and the interest of villagers in nonagricultural occupa- 
tions away from the village was greatly augmented. 


IV 


Consideration can now be given to the effects of these processes of 
change on the traditional culture as they were observed in 1952. To antici- 
pate for a moment, it is important to keep in mind the fact that the effects 
of change have not been uniform throughout the entire village culture, 
some aspects of which have been more altered than others. In other words, 
there now are striking cultural disparities in the village, whereas before 
there was a high degree of consistency. The result is conflict in the minds 
and souls of the villagers. In what follows, we shall expand, in turn, upon 
the four basic criteria which were used in describing the traditional culture. 
The problem of conflict will be considered at the end, under the heading 
of Localism. 

Economics. The most far-reaching changes in al-Munsif, without any 
question, have been in the area of economic behavior. To comprehend this 
change, attention must be paid to age distribution and residence pattern. 
The population of the village in 1952 totalled 523: 258 males and 265 
females. A relatively weak representation of persons in their 30’s (born 
during and just after World War I) is to be noted. Formerly all members 
of the village regularly lived in it. In 1952 only 54.6 percent (286) of the 
people lived in it all year round, while 35.9 percent (188) regularly lived 
away (in Beirut or Tripoli for the most part), returning to al-Munsif only 
during the summer and for various special occasions. Of the remainder, 
12 persons commuted on a daily or weekly basis between the village and 
the city, and 26, though still considered to be members of the village, visited 
it only on rather rare occasions. This group of 26 comprised 17 women who 
had married complete outsiders and 9 other persons who lived and worked 
in other parts of the Middle East, mostly in Iraq. 

The residence factor can also be looked at in terms of households. There 
were 87 independent households in al-Munsif. In 22 of them a!l members 
were resident in the village all year round. In 16, no members were resident 
all year round; they returned as groups only in the summer. In 8 cases, the 
heads commuted on a daily or weekly basis while their wives and children 
lived in the village. In the remaining 41 cases, the personnel of each house- 
hold was split; in general the head and his wife remained in the village 
while most of the children lived regularly in the city. In other words, a 
majority of the people, heavily weighted by the older age groups and those 
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who hold formal authority, are still predominantly village-centered. How- 
ever, the number of those living away most of the time is impressive, and 
it includes most of the younger heads of household. In the future, then, 
it appears probable that the number and proportion of those living away 
will increase. Yet, of the large number who live away most of the time, 
few if any have broken effective and affective ties with the village. This is 
a very important point, and more will be said about it later. 

There are two reasons for the prevalence of residence away from the 
village: (1) education at a higher level than that provided by the two 
schools (one public, one private) in the village; and (2) urban occupa- 
tions, qualification for most of which depends on at least a primary educa- 
tion. Education and nonagricultural jobs thus go hand in hand, and the 
basic motivation rests in the very understandable desire to make a better 
living than that which farming in the area is likely to provide. 

The people of al-Munsif are very proud of their educational status, 
which they have attained by diligent efforts and considerable sacrifice over 
a period of several decades. Nearly 100 percent literacy prevails, and in 
many cases it is bilingual. Forty-eight persons between the ages of 15 and 
29 (43 of them between 15 and 19) were still receiving their education in 
1952 — in the village schools, in boarding schools, and at the college level. 
Most of them are boys, but 11 girls are included. The majority of the col- 
lege students attend the American University of Beirut, and there are 
several graduates of that institution in the population. 

The segment of the population between the ages of 15 and 69 can be 
looked upon as the potential working force of the village. Thus, 335 people 
are involved, of which 171 are males and 164 are females. To arrive at 
the number of people who are gainfully employed outside the home, we 
must subtract the 48 students, the 120 females who were either housewives 
or girls “‘at home,” and the 19 men who were clearly unemployed at the 
time of the study. The actual working force, in terms of earning capacity, 
therefore amounted to 148 people (115 men and 33 women). 

Of these wage earners, 49 were working in the village and 99 away 
from it. Economically, then, the urban trend appears to be even more 
pronounced than the population by residence figures, alone, suggests. It 
must be kept in mind, however, that the majority of heads of household, 
whatever their primary occupation, are also landowners and derive some 
income from the produce of their land even though most of them do not 
do the farm labor themselves. 

The village occupations include 10 full-time farmers (mostly middle- 
aged men) who operate their own farms and also perform various tasks — 
such as plowing — for other landowners who are not farmers. Services of 
this kind are paid for in cash. There are 14 other men who work as hired 
hands for the farmers or for non-operator landowners. Then there are 
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25 specialists as follows: mayor, 1; priest, 1; taxi driver, 1; barber, 2; 
storekeeper, 8 ; fisherman, 3; surveyor, 1; mason, 2; carpenter, 2; teacher 4. 
There are 6 small stores in the village. There are also two bakeries which 
are important social centers for the women. One of these is owned by the 
taxi driver, the other by one of the teachers. 

The city occupations include a variety of white-collar jobs (such as clerk, 
librarian, and government official), semiskilled and skilled jobs, and the 
following specialties: Protestant preacher, 1; detective, 1; fireman, 1; sol- 
dier, 1; tailor, 2; seamstress, 5; waiter, 3; hospital attendant, 4; janitor, 2; 
surveyor, 1; merchant, 5; teacher, 17; medical nurse, 24. One man in the 
village had been a practicing physician but has now retired. The prevalence 
of school teaching is notable, and it will be remembered that the pattern 
for this specialty was established early in the process of culture change. 
Over two-thirds of the working women are nurses (including student 
nurses). It was explained that nursing is a respected occupation and that 
since the women work in the shelter of a large institution, it is a safer 
position for them than many other city jobs are. 

The factors of change in the economics of the village can be summarized 
as: (1) a drastic reduction in the number and proportion of agricultural 
workers; (2) a rapid and extensive development of non-village and most 
urban occupations, of which there is a considerable variety; and (3) women 
working outside and away from home for the first time in the history of 
the village. The variety of the women’s occupations is much more restricted 
than the men’s. The majority of the women are under 30 years of age and 
appear to consider their jobs as preludes to marriage rather than as life- 
long careers. 

Religion. Religion does not appear still to permeate the everyday life 
of the villagers. In those activities and problem areas which have been, 
generally speaking, strongly affected by modern rationalism and technol- 
ogy —in the prevention and cure of disease, for example, — rationalistic 
procedures seem to take precedence over rituals. 

In addition to the village church, there are three saints’ shrines in 
al-Munsif. Associated with each structure is a section of waqf land of which 
the priest is the custodian, and the produce of which contributes to his sup- 
port. Each shrine is at some distance from the others and from the village 
proper, so that it is impossible to get to a shrine without deliberate intent 
and effort. Traditionally, the shrines are used primarily for the purpose 
of special prayers, offerings, and vows on behalf of those who are sick. 
It might be supposed that as the rationalistic treatment of disease increases, 
the intensity of the use of shrines would decrease. This is a subtle matter 
and really conclusive evidence on it could not be obtained. However, it was 
clear that the opinions of the villagers regarding the meaningfulness of the 
shrines are varied and conflicting. One remark was that the saints could not 
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be of any help. Then there was the flat statement that the shrines were 
no longer used at all. The most interesting comment was that many people 
still believed in the efficacy of the shrines but that they would probably deny 
it if they were asked because they had heard that such beliefs were a mark 
of ignorance. Actually, there was clear evidence that candles and olive oil 
are regularly burned as offerings at the shrines, but by how large a propor- 
tion of the people was not ascertained. In any case there is no doubt that 
there are now fundamental differences among the villagers on a matter 
which would not have been the subject of any disagreement 75 years ago. 

In other aspects of life, religion plays a vigorous role. There are three 
types of occasion — weddings, and especially funerals and Easter — when 
all the villagers who are living away are strongly obligated to return to 
the village for the ceremonies. There is absolutely no question about this 
matter, in theory or in practice. The ritual occasions all have, of course, 
the same latent function, which is the intensification of group loyalty and 
solidarity sentiments. It can be argued that the prime motives behind these 
events which account for their vigor are not, strictly speaking, religious. 
Be that as it may, religious behavior is an integral part of the observances. 

Kinship Organization. It appears that the kinship organization of al- 
Munsif has been the least affected by change of all the major aspects of 
the culture. It is often very difficult for modern Americans, in whose own 
culture kinship groups are of minimum importance, to comprehend the 
fact that in most other parts of the world kinship is one of the strongest 
elements in social organization. When we speak of the kinship organization 
of an Arab village, such as al-Munsif, we are not referring to a genealogi- 
cal abstraction; we are referring, in fact, to the social organization itself. 
For the social organization — a pattern of interrelated statuses and roles — 
is defined in terms of kinship. 

The unity of al-Munsif is enhanced by the fact that the villagers believe 
themselves all to be descended from a common ancestor who was the founder 
of the village. Whatever other differences there may develop among them, 
they continue to maintain this conception of themselves as a group. The 
founder had three sons among whom he divided equally the land of the 
community. For some time, the descendants of each of the three sons held 
land only in the areas originally apportioned. Each group, or lineage, also 
sponsored and developed one of the saint’s shrines located in its territory. 
Eventually, the three original lineages were divided into what is now a total 
of 21 lineages. The name of each lineage is that of the man who is recog- 
nized as having been the common ancestor of all the members, but among 
the villagers themselves these lineage (or ‘“‘family’’) names are rarely used. 
Their chief use is in filling out government and other official forms. A per- 
son is ordinarily designated by his own and his father’s names only. Tra- 
ditionally, the father’s name is never given to any of his sons, and there is 
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only one exception to this rule in al-Munsif. In this case, the son was 
born while the family was living in Australia. 

Special formal titles are addressed to no one except the priest, the mayor, 
the school teachers, and the doctor. Otherwise, personal names and kin- 
ship terms are used. It is significant that when a villager addresses another 
who is definitely his senior, he never under any circumstances uses the Arabic 
equivalents of “Mr.” or “Mrs.” To do this would be a grave insult, for 
it would imply that the person addressed is considered to be a stranger 
and an outsider. “Paternal uncle” or ‘‘aunt”’ are the kinship terms most 
commonly used in such cases (which include the address of one’s father- 
and mother-in-law), although the well-known teknonymous formula (for 
example, ‘Abu ‘Abdallah’ — “father of ‘Abdallah”) is often employed. 
(It can also be used in a joking sense, but there is never any confusion in 
this matter. ) 

Space does not allow any further elaboration on the intricacies of the 
system of kinship terms which is used in al-Munsif. It can be said here 
only that these terms— which are verbal symbols of status and role — 
encompass the entire pattern of reciprocal obligations, social distance, and 
social nearness which regulates interpersonal relations in the village. Over 
all, there is the abiding concept of everyone in the village being related. 
This is symbolized best, perhaps, by the extensive use of the term sihr. 
The basic meaning of this word is a man who has married a member of 
one’s immediate family; in other words, a sister’s or a daughter’s husband. 
But the term is extended to any man (of same age or younger) who is mar- 
ried to a member of one’s lineage, and it is applied to an outsider who 
has married any village girl. Conceptually, the outsider becomes an in-law 
of the entire community. 

The lineages function as units of identification by name (if necessary), 
as units for the automatic support and aid of individual members on a 
reciprocal basis, and to some extent for the regulation of marriage. Mar- 
riage to a member of another lineage is preferred, provided the spouse is a 
member of the village. There are exceptions to this, but as a whole, the 
network of marriage ties — which become blood ties through women in 
the generations following the marriage — between the lineages is very 
complex. Thus the potential exclusiveness of each lineage is minimized for 
the benefit of village solidarity. There are, indeed, factions and cliques 
within the village, but its basic unity is never lost sight of. 

The Arabs are often thought of as actually living their daily lives in 
large, extended family groups. This is not, and apparently never has been, 
true in al-Munsif. All the households, with one exception, consist of what 
sociologists call “nuclear” families. That is, they are composed, basically, 
of only the parents and the immature or unmarried children. But the 
resemblance to the typical American family ends at this point, for though 
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the households are of minimum size, the strong and effective bonds of 
kinship are by no means limited to these units. For example, adult brothers 
maintain very close bonds throughout their lives, and this is often extended 
to first cousins, especially those on the father’s side. 

Unified in history, in religion, and in kinship, the people of al-Munsif 
maintain a basically equalitarian society. Although there are individual 
differences in fortune and capability, there is nothing to suggest a class 
system. It was made quite clear, for example, that no one would ask or 
expect a fellow villager to serve him steadily in any work considered menial. 
Nevertheless, there is work of this sort which is done in the village. Those 
who do it live in al-Munsif, but they are not of it. Between them and the 
members of the village there are no kinship ties, either by blood or mar- 
riage, and they belong to different religions from that of the village. 

These additional inhabitants of the village come to a total of about 
58 persons. Thirteen of them consist of house servants and the stokers at 
each of the bakeries. The remainder fall into two groups. The first of 
these amounts to over 30 people (6 households). These people are all 
Maronites and they come to al-Munsif in the winter only, with their 
flocks of sheep, goats, and cattle, from two villages which are snowbound 
at that season. Besides caring for their flocks, the men do wage labor in 
al-Munsif and the women often do laundry. They live either in houses 
which are vacant in the winter or in the lower levels of occupied houses. 
The second group totals 13 persons in 3 households. They are very closely 
related to each other, and are Mitwali (Lebanese Shi‘is). This group has 
been in al-Munsif only about 12 years, and there was no one like them be- 
fore that. The men are charcoal burners and use the scrub oak which grows 
in the village territory. The women do laundry and other chores for the 
village members. 

The presence of these subsidiary groups in the village is a good example 
of the characteristic Middle East ethnic division of labor at work, em- 
phasized by Carleton Coon.’ The ethnic distinction in this case is on the 
basis of religion and place of origin. 

Localism. It should now be clear that in some respects the traditionally 
extreme localism of al-Munsif has been greatly lessened, while in other 
respects it remains strong. Herein lies the essence of the conflict which 
culture change has brought to al-Munsif. 

On the one hand, modern education and urban jobs (almost all of them 
related to institutions introduced through Western influence) have drawn 
a significant proportion of the villagers away from the village and village 
life in terms of economic activities, general interests, intellectual horizons, 
and ambitions. This trend is clearly recognized by many of the older people 
who can remember when conditions were different. A good many of them 


2 Carleton S. Coon, Caravan: The Story of the Middle East (New York, 1952). 
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seem to be fatalistically resigned to it. Others make contemptuous com- 
parisons between their forefathers, whom they picture as stalwart, hard- 
working yeomen, and the young people of today, who, they say, have gone 
soft. Still others believe that if only agriculture could be revitalized in 
the village, so as to be reasonably profitable, many of the present city 
workers would gladly return. This would require bringing irrigation water 
into the village in long-distance conduits. 

On the other hand, the power of the village as a focus of local, religious, 
and kinship identity and solidarity, and hence of psychological and social 
security, continues to be forceful. This is revealed among the city dwellers 
in their strongly felt obligation to return to the village for important cere- 
monies and in their tendency to cling together in their social activities while 
in the city, almost as if they were a colony in an alien land. 

The only apparent break in the strong social structure of the village is 
the increasing number of marriages to outsiders. Before 1920 such mar- 
riages were rare, and the outsiders, being women, were incorporated into 
the village. However, between 1920 and 1952, 30 percent (31) of the 
104 marriages contracted were to outsiders. Seventeen of these, as men- 
tioned before, involved village girls. Their children are lost to the village 
so far as membership is concerned. Thirteen of the 31 marriages were to 
coreligionaries, but 15 were to members of other Christian sects and 3 were 
to Muslims. So far, however, these external marriages do not appear to 
have had a deleterious effect on the concept of village unity. 

In general, group problems still appear to be conceived as family prob- 
lems or village problems. And yet these people now work in and are de- 
pendent upon a larger society: the city and its institutions, and the nation. 
And these wider social groups have their problems which affect all. 

The villager who lives and works in the city, in particular, is caught in 
a network of conflicting forces. His personal status and his strongest sense 
of belonging are still rooted in the village, but because of his education — 
and the more education he has, the more this is likely to be true—he has 
become unfitted, in terms of his interests and ambitions, to participate fully 
in village life. As it were, while his heart is in the village, his head and his 
hands are in the city. Out of economic necessity, he seeks his fortune in the 
city. But here, current conditions often prevent his finding work which is, 
in his eyes, suitable for a person of his educational status. Consequently, 
he is likely to be unable to participate in urban or extra-village social groups 
to an extent which is emotionally satisfying to him. Hence there is a ten- 
dency toward generalized dissatisfaction and cynicism. 

In resolving this problem, it would be unwise to think in terms of the 
elimination or rejection of the bonds of village and kinship groups, for 
these are still fundamental factors in the morals, values, and emotional 
satisfactions of the people. Rather, the city dwellers need to identify them- 
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selves with other groups in addition to the traditional ones, groups which 
are concerned with the application of sober study and rational action to 
problems of general concern. Perhaps the temptation of reacting in terms 
of emotionally charged scapegoats could thereby be lessened and a more 
satisfying urban life achieved. 

Al-Munsif is just one Lebanese village out of many hundreds. It is prob- 
ably unusual in the high educational level of its members, but in other 
respects it is not significantly different. It is well known that a very large 
number of urban dwellers in Lebanon (and elsewhere in the Middle East) 
were not born and bred in the city but in small villages. Superficially, the 
people who are encountered in offices, shops, and classrooms often appear 
to be thoroughly oriented in the heavily Westernized life of the city. It is 
usually apprehended, however, that there is a good deal more that lies 
beneath the surface and is related to the more traditional ways of life. It 
is not sufficient to dismiss this matter by making vague statements about 
East meeting West and Old meeting New. Rather, the situation must be 
studied and described in specific detail in a number of different cases. This 
paper presents some of the conclusions of one such case study. There are 
others, but there should be many more, by a variety of researchers, for only 
on that basis can a really effective understanding be reached. 








VARIATIONS OF ARAB NATIONAL 
FEELING IN FRENCH 
NORTH AFRICA 


Nevill Barbour 


N VISITING TUNISIA, Algeria, and Morocco in the winter of 1952- 
1953, | found that French officials tended to emphasize that each of 
the three territories presented its own distinct nationalist problem. My 

Arab informants, on the other hand, were at pains to insist that the prob- 
lem was essentially the same throughout. The divergence of view was prob- 
ably more apparent than real. The French spokesmen were thinking of the 
symptoms of political malaise as they appeared at a given place and at a 
given moment; the Arabs were thinking of basic causes. 

Nationalism may be defined as the assertion of the sentiment and inter-. 
ests of a group which feels itself a nation against influences which appear 
foreign and unsympathetic. It is therefore a phenomenon which must almost 
always be present when a people is governed by foreigners who differ from 
it in race, religion, and political aspirations. This is the case in North 
Africa, where the French regime was originally imposed by force or by a 
mixture of force and diplomacy. French civilization was acquiesced in — in 
so far as this was the case — because it was at that time so immensely supe- 
rior in capacity and means to the civilization hitherto prevailing locally that 
resistance was hopeless; and because it was able to provide elements of 
civilization beyond the capacity of the native authorities to produce. As 
Western techniques are absorbed, the disparity decreases and the material 
and moral basis of the foreign rule is thereby undermined. 

Today French rule in North Africa is no longer felt to be necessary to 
provide medical and other services acceptable to the local population; 
standards might sink, but basic services would be maintained. The regime 
is moreover accused, in Morocco, of favoring reactionary notables and 
kaids in order to perpetuate its own position, instead of taking into service 
the modern-minded elements which are naturally aspiring to the leadership 
of the new Morocco. In Algeria as in Morocco, the European settlers 
® Nevitt Barsour lived for many years in the Arab countries of the Middle East and in 
Morocco, which he recently revisited. He is the author of Palestine: Star or Crescent? (New 


York, 1947) and of many articles on Arab cultural and political affairs. His article “Broad- 
casting to the Arab World” appeared in the Winter 1951 issue of THe Mippite East JouRNAL. 
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appear to hinder rather than encourage the emancipation of the masses, 
and in Tunisia to obstruct the advance of the Muslim population to self- 
government.’ In these circumstances nationalism appears to the Muslim 
population as the only means of escape from a regime which has outlived 
its former justification. Thus today the only leaders who can command 
spontaneous and widespread popular support are those who maintain that 
self-government is essential to the creation of a healthy Arab society in 
North Africa. They have included in Morocco the deposed Sultan Mo- 
hammed V, who represents the highest Moorish aristocracy, Allal el-Fasi, 
who is the product of a Muslim education, and Ahmad Belafrej, who 
is a French-trained professional man; in Algeria, a sort of working-class 
prophet, Messali Hajj, and a highly assimilated intellectual, Ferhat Abbas; 
in Tunisia, Prince Shadly, a member of the Beylical family, Habib Bour- 
guiba, who represents the bourgeoisie, and the late Ferhat Hashad, who 
was a labor leader and self-made. 

No wonder, then, that Arabs should stress the common element which 
has brought such diverse personalities together. But the French officials 
are also perfectly right in pointing out the great differences in the mani- 
festations of nationalist sentiment. This is due surprisingly little to the 
different social origins or training of the leaders, but very greatly to dif- 
ferences in the historical and geographical background of the three terri- 
tories and to the political regimes which they have experienced, both before 
and since the French occupation. In the following section, the broad out- 
lines of these differences will be sketched and the attempt then made to 
show how the manifestations of nationalism in each area are due to the 
influence of these factors rather than to differences in the personalities or 
temperaments of the various leaders. 


ALGERIA 


Algeria has been subject to direct French influence since 1830 — twice 
as long as Tunisia, occupied in 1881, and three times as long as Morocco, 
occupied in 1912. The form of government has been direct, without inter- 
posed native authorities; colonization has created a new population of 
European origin amounting to nearly a million, or one-eighth of the total 
inhabitants. If these settlers felt themselves abandoned by the motherland, 
they might emulate the Afrikanders and English in South Africa and try to 
make themselves the ruling element in an independent North African state; 
hitherto, however, they have had little cause to complain, and though the 
idea of independence has been mooted by individuals, it has not become a 
practical issue. 

During the same period, the Arab and Berber population has doubled 


1 Interesting examples of this in small, day-to-day matters are to be found in Pierre Parent, 
The Truth About Morocco (New York, 1953). 
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or trebled, as is normal in any country where modern scientific methods are 
introduced. The worst epidemics have been eliminated or greatly reduced; 
but while the European population enjoys educational and medical services 
approximately up to metropolitan standard, these are available to only a 
small minority of Muslims. While actual famine has been eliminated in 
peacetime, numbers of the population are chronically undernourished. The 
use of the French language is widespread; many educated Muslims speak 
it perfectly, but among the masses it amounts to no more than a smattering. 
There are many Muslims in the lower administrative ranks, in business, in 
Algerian regiments, and in such professions as law and pharmacy. Muslims 
also participate, though always in a minority, in the regional Councils (Con- 
seils Généraux) and the Algerian Assembly, but there appear to be none in 
Algeria in the higher civil ranks, such as judge or prefect, or with high 
rank in the army, though a minority of Muslims are now juridically eligible 
for such posts. The standard of Arabic, which remains the mother tongue 
of the masses and the only speech which they fully comprehend, has sunk 
very low, not only in comparison with the eastern Arab world but also 
with Morocco or Tunisia. The volume of Arabic books and periodicals is 
pathetically small. Unlike other Arab countries, the radio output is mainly 
in dialect and is moreover constantly interrupted by the “speaking clock” 
giving the time in French. : 

A small educated and assimilated minority express themselves as com- 
pletely satisfied with this regime. A member of the Conseil Général of 
Constantine informed the writer that, although he was a Berber and a 
Muslim, he was glad to be “free from the bonds of religion.’’ He had 
studied and practiced medicine for twelve years in Paris and had found 
France a “loving and understanding mother.”’ His fellow Algerian Muslims 
needed to assimilate the creative spirit of the motherland France before 
there could be any extension of democratic government. While such state- 
ments are no doubt sincere, it seems improbable that those who make them 
realize how much their own privileged position is due to their disassociation 
from the mass of their coreligionists. France and the French way of life are 
too far removed from the daily experience of the masses to give them the 
satisfaction which citizens of other states derive from membership of a 
common nation. Nor can they still find sufficient consolation in Islam, when 
they see that its ministers are often the paid agents of a regime in which 
the Muslim is underprivileged as compared with the European and the Jew. 

In general, therefore, Algerians tend to be disillusioned and bitter, even 
those who have attained the dignity of Senator of France, or Deputy in the 
French Chamber. The Statute of Algeria in 1947 held out a promise of 
substantial reform, but the manner of its implementation has led to wide- 
spread disappointment. The undertaking to transfer the southern districts 
from military to civil control has not been fulfilled. Increased electoral 
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rights are universally held to be nullified by gross administrative chicanery. 

Failing to see any hope in this direction, Algerians have tended to 
follow the example of their Arab brothers elsewhere and turn to national- 
ism for deliverance. Algeria, however, has no tradition of national existence 
and in Islamic times was generally subject to states whose power was based 
either in Tunisia or Morocco, or outside North Africa altogether. The 
conception of an Algerian nation is therefore not easily arrived at, particu- 
larly as a century of French rule has destroyed such symbols of native 
sovereignty as previously existed. In fact, the first movement of the West- 
ernized intellectuals was toward assimilation and integration into France. 
Algeria,” wrote Ferhat Abbas in 1931, “‘is French soil, and we are French- 
men with the personal status of Muslims.’ By 1936 this moderate leader 
had found that his efforts to redeem the masses from their superstition, 
poverty, and ignorance through the policy of assimilation were denounced 
by the French settlers as ‘‘nationalism,”’ but he still defended himself as 
follows: “If I had discovered an Algerian nation, I should be a nationalist, 
but I have not discovered one. . . . Let us clear our minds of illusion once 
and for all and bind our future with that of French activity in this coun- 
try.”’ * Ten years later, Ferhat Abbas and his party, the U.D.M.A. (Union 
Démocratique du Manifeste Algérien) had abandoned assimilation as a 
solution for the problem of the Algerian masses. Today they stand for an 
Algerian State within the French Union, controlling its own finances and 
army, and governed by a Parliament in which the Christian minority has 
the same number of members as the Muslim majority. But this leader’s dis- 
illusion is such that he has talked of abandoning the struggle and taking up 
his residence in one of the independent Arab states. 

Other Muslims had never been attracted by the idea of assimilation. 
The declaration of Ferhat Abbas in 1936 was therefore soon countered by 
a more specifically Muslim leader, the descendant of an ancient Berber 
family, Sheikh Abdul Hamid ben Badis. ““Having examined past and pres- 
ent,’ wrote the Sheikh, “we have found that a Muslim Algerian nation 
has been formed and does exist. . . . It has religious and linguistic unity, 
its own culture, and its own traditions and characteristics — good and bad, 
like those of every other nation upon earth. And it has to be said that this 
Algerian nation is not France, cannot be France and does not wish to be 
France.” * 

It is this idea of a Muslim Algerian nation, in which the French are 
resident foreigners with, at the most, minority representation, that appeals 
to the limited understanding and the resentment of the masses. They thus 

2 Quoted in C. A. Julien, L’Afrigue du Nord en marche, p. 115. Cf. “Six million Algerians 
dwell on this soil, now for a hundred years French. They live in hovels, have bare feet, no 
clothing, and often no bread. . . . These we want to raise to the status of men and make them 


worthy of being French.” Ferhat Abbas in L’Entente (Algiers, Feb. 23, 1936). 
°C. A. Julien, of. cit., p. 116. 
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give their support to the Parti du Peuple Algérien of Messali Hajj (now 
known as the Mouvement pour le Triomphe des Libertés Démocratiques 
[M.T.L.D.]) which advocates a Muslim Algerian State. The atmosphere 
of Algeria is, however, not conducive to the healthy and constructive func- 
tioning of Arab political parties. Under a wartime regulation it is illegal 
to advocate secession; political discontent expresses itself chiefly in ineffec- 
tive demonstrations. These easily turn to disorder and are followed by 
repression and loss of life. Political activity in general is subject to an all- 
pervading police espionage from which even the inquiring foreigner is not 
always exempt. 

In another sphere, constructive efforts to save the Arabic language from 
its slow death, to redeem Algerian Islam from superstitution and make it 
something more than an administrative opium for the masses, have been 
made since 1935 by the Association of Ulema under the inspiration of 
Sheikh Beshir el-Ibrahimi. This movement has, in the face of administrative 
opposition, founded schools and inspired teachers, and given a richer con- 
tent to Islamic life in general. Primarily cultural and religious rather than 
political, it is a movement of reform within Algerian Islam. It has certain 
analogies with the Muslim Brotherhood; but while the latter is essentially 
a popular and lay movement, owing its foundation to a secondary school- 
master and reflecting his ideas, the Association of Ulema, as its name sug- 
gests, has its origin in circles more akin to those of theological professors. 
It is therefore less demagogic and more concerned with the reinterpreta- 
tion and purification of Islam and with the revival of the Arabic language. 

What lies behind the imposing facade of European civilization in Algeria 
has twice been made painfully clear in the last ten years. The first occasion 
was in 1945. Disorders in Sétif, stimulated by the hopes roused in the 
minds of the hungry masses by the Atlantic Charter and Allied wartime 
propaganda, developed into a local rising in which 88 French were mas- 
sacred and 150 wounded in the town and surrounding countryside. In re- 
pressing this, many villages were assaulted and bombed, and at least 1,500 
(some responsible authorities say as many as 8,000) Muslims — men, 
women and children — were killed by bullet, bayonet, and bomb.* This 
may have been necessary to avert a worse disaster, but the only explanation 
possible of such necessity is that the masses were miserable and that the 
government rested upon force and not upon the consent of the governed. 

A second, more peaceful occurrence was no less significant. By the Statute 
of 1947 Algerian Muslims acquired the right of seeking work in France. 
The result has been the irruption of 500,000 Muslims, largely illiterate, 
uneducated and tubercular, into France; here, after Algeria, in the words 
of a Moroccan resident in Paris, they have ‘“‘a wonderful sense of being 


* For a detailed discussion see Manfred Halpern, “The Algerian Uprising of 1945,” Middle 
East Journal, vol. 2 (April, 1948), pp. 191-202. 
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free.” But they tend to form islands of misery and disease, at once despised 
and feared by their neighbors and too ignorant and unorganized to profit 
from their rights under French social legislation. Of course it is true that 
the contrast in conditions between France and Algeria was probably as 
striking in 1828 as in 1953; but it is also apparent that direct European 
rule in Algeria, with the suppression of national liberty and native political 
institutions which it has involved, has not been compensated by any cor- 
responding elevation of the local Muslim standards above those of Arabs 
elsewhere. 

The bewilderment of a Muslim Algerian boy when he tries to reconcile 
the facts of his environment with the loyalty to France inculcated in the 
schools of the Administration has been movingly expressed by the Algerian 
author, Mohammed Dib, who writes in French. The opening chapter of 
his novel, La grande maison, describes a scene in an Algerian school at 
Tlemcen. The Muslim schoolmaster, Monsieur Hasan, is teaching a large 
class of little boys, many of whom are hungry, in French. The class is being 
given moral instruction, and the subject is announced as “La Patrie.”’ ‘Who 
knows the meaning of ‘patrie’?”’ asks M. Hasan. After a pause a small boy 
holds up his hand. “Please, Sir, France is our ‘mére patrie’.’”’ Various ideas 
run through the mind of Omar, another pupil and the hero of the novel, 
as he tries to grasp this concept. France for him is a colored map on the 
wall, a distant land across that sea which he has never seen. He knows that 
it is the country where the French, whom he meets in the town, have come 
from. He cannot understand how any place so far away can be his mother. 

“One’s country,” M. Hasan went on, “‘is the land of one’s fathers, not 
only the soil but all that it produces and the people in general... . If 
foreigners come and claim to be masters, they are enemies who must be 
fought, even at the risk of death. . . . Those who love their country very 
much and work for its good are called patriots.” Omar wonders again. 
The one man he knows who is called a patriot by the people among whom 
he lives is a certain Hamid Saraj, wanted by the police. Can his master 
be a patriot, too? Then he notices that M. Hasan is beginning to speak 
Arabic, the language which he always forbids the boys to use. “If they tell 
you that France is your ‘patrie’,’’ mutters the master in Arabic, “that’s 
not true.”” M. Hasan hesitates again but a greater force seems to restrain 
him; and so, says the author, he never did teach the children what their 
‘“patrie’’ was.° 


TUNISIA 


The spirit of Tunisia is different. Though the country has, since the 
Muslim conquest, been subject at times to Norman, Moroccan, Spanish, 
5M. Dib, La grande maison (Paris, 1952), pp. 19-23. In the schools of the Association of 


Ulema the first lesson for the young begins: “Islam is my religion; Arabic my language; Algeria 
my country.” Quoted in Sarrasin, La crise algerienne (Paris, 1949), p. 172. 
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Turkish, and now French rule, it has also been the seat of important inde- 
pendent governments: the Aghlabids, who conquered and ruled Sicily; the 
Fatimids, whose empire at times included Algeria and Egypt; and the 
Hafsids, whose rule was terminated by the Turkish arrival in 1525. In 
1705 Tunisia again became virtually independent under hereditary regents 
who are the ancestors of the present Bey. In the 19th century there were 
stirrings of reform, as in the Ottoman Empire in general, and in 1861 the 
Bey granted a Constitution which, however, remained largely a dead letter 
and was suspended in 1864. 

The French occupation of 1881 was nominally a “police operation”’ in- 
tended to restore the Bey’s authority; but it developed into a Protectorate 
in which direct French rule steadily encroached on the native power. The 
regime in Tunisia about 1930 was thus described by a former British Consul 
General: ‘““The Resident General of France, under the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, sits beside the native Bey and controls all the Public Services. The 
Army, Education, Finance, Public Works and Agriculture have French 
directors. The native ministers, under French supervision, are the Minister 
of State and the Minister of Justice.” * Yet the position was very different 
from Algeria. The allegiance of a Muslim Tunisian was to his own mon- 


arch, not to a stepmother. In the Zeitouna Mosque he had a university - 


which kept Arab learning alive. The Arabic language kept its position 
and its prestige among the Muslim population and Tunisian scholars pre- 
served the link with the Arab East. Noteworthy in this respect was the 
odyssey of the leader of the Old Destour Party, ‘Abdul ‘Aziz el-Tha‘alibi, 
who travelled in the East for many years. 

All this meant that the growth of French control was matched by the 
growth of a Tunisian national movement.’ This has culminated today in 
the nationwide acceptance of the well-organized Neo-Destour Party as the 
mouthpiece of Tunisian Muslim hopes. ‘Tunisia, having always been in close 
contact with the Near East as well as with Europe (through Italy as well 
as France), holds an intermediate position between the Near Eastern Arab 
world and the Western Arab world of Algeria and Morocco. If it is linked 
by musical taste and dialect to the West, it is bound by court ceremonial 
and costume to the East; and the same is true of most other aspects of its 
social life. The leaders of the Neo-Destour, although not the masses, are 
highly Westernized and in many ways deeply penetrated by European and 
particularly French culture. While they preserve an Islamic style of life in 
public and at home (where it is still the exception for the women to appear 
before visitors), in abstention from alcohol and similar Muslim traditions, 
they dislike the fanatical possibilities in such movements as the Muslim 


® Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th Edition, vol. 22, “Tunisia.” (The Minister of Justice was only 
concerned with matters exclusively affecting Muslims.) 

‘For a study of the growth of Tunisian nationalism see Benjamin Rivlin, “The Tunisian 
National Movement,” Middle East Journal, vol. 6 (Spring, 1952), pp. 167-93. 
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Brotherhood, and even in the Association of Ulema in Algeria. There is 
also the beginning of an organized feminist movement, led by Bashira 
bint Murad, daughter of a former Sheikh el-Islam of Tunis. The Neo- 
Destour leader, Habib Bourguiba, though an eloquent orator in Arabic, is 
in his general ideas a typical Westernized Tunisian. When he sought sup- 
port from the Asian and Arab countries, his outlook inspired the sympathy 
of Mr. Nehru, the Indian Prime Minister, while in the Muslim countries 
there was a tendency in some circles to regard him with suspicion as a col- 
laborator with the French. 

In many respects the Tunisian position resembles that of Ireland at the 
time when the highly assimilated Irish members at Westminster were pre- 
pared to accept a system of Home Rule. The Neo-Destour demand the 
reafirmation of Tunisian sovereignty (on a national, not a dynastic basis), 
the creation of a Tunisian Parliament, and the right of internal autonomy; 
some responsible leaders, at least, are prepared to leave defense, including 
the Bizerta base and foreign affairs, to the French Government, at any 
rate for a considerable period. Of course, there is a possibility that the 
achievement of such a status would soon lead to a more urgent demand for 
complete independence; and in any case no project such as that of Mr. Glad- 
stone or Mr. Asquith for Ireland has ever been presented to the French 
Parliament. If it were, it might well be nullified by conservative opposition 
and by resistance on the part of the “French connection” in Tunisia, just 
as were the Home Rule projects by similar forces in Britain and Ireland. 
Yet the experiment of 1950, under which the Resident General still “sat 
by the Bey” but the Neo-Destour participated in the Government, could be 
regarded as an attempt to create a favorable atmosphere for the develop- 
ment of Home Rule without the necessity of a preliminary parliamentary 
commitment in Paris. 

If this is so, it is unfortunate that the practical approach to the problem 
seems to have broken down for the same causes that might have ruined the 
parliamentary approach. The experiment undoubtedly increased the influ- 
ence of Tunisian Muslims in the Government, without apparently doing 
any harm to legitimate French interests. Official French spokesmen claim 
that the Chenik Government devoted all its attention to agitating for new 
concessions, instead of proving its competence by working those already 
granted, and that it thus provoked the French Government's note of De- 
cember 15, 1951. It seems clear, however, that the Neo-Destour felt that 
liberalization in one direction was being balanced by the strengthening of 
French control in another, amounting, indeed, to an attempt to secure legal 
recognition of the French cosovereignty that had long existed in practice. 
The ensuing tension forced the French Government either to take a decisive 
step forward toward Home Rule or to retreat. With some hesitation it 
drifted into the latter. The breakdown, as is well known, was followed by 
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disorders, by the arrest of Bourguiba, by an appeal to the United Nations, 
and then by imprisonments, banishments, terrorism, and counter-terrorism. 
The last seems to have reached a culminating point in December 1952 with 
the murder of one of the ablest, most genial, and most democratic of 
Tunisian leaders, Ferhat Hashad. 

Nevertheless, Tunisia remains the area in North Africa which is best 
suited by the disposition of the leaders and the relative abundance of 
qualified officials for an immediate and generous experiment in self-govern- 
ment; this could not only solve the deadlock in the country itself, but also 
set an example for the other North African territories and suggest possible 
solutions to their own problems. 


MOROCCO 


The isolation of Morocco, which is the Arab Far West and has a fron- 
tier on the Atlantic, has given its peoples a marked individuality, while 
the rule of a continuous succession of dynasties for more than a thousand 
years has made them one nation in spite of the existence of two languages 
and of differences between townsmen and country-people. ““The longer that 
I live in this country and the more that I see of the natives,” said the 
first Resident General, Marshal Lyautey, in 1922, ‘the more convinced I 
become of the greatness of this nation. Elsewhere in North Africa we 
found nothing but a fragmentary society like dust, resulting from former 
anarchy and lack of authority. Here, thanks to the continuance of authority, 
assured by each of the dynasties which followed one another continuously, 
thanks to the maintenance of its essential institutions, we found a consti- 
tuted Empire and with it a beautiful and great civilization.” * This Empire, 
he had already said on another occasion, had its own “political, religious, 
and business leaders whom it would be folly to ignore, slight, or set aside.” ® 
[t had been created by Islamic Arab culture working upon a Berber popula- 
tion; it was largely the pupil, and at one time the master, of the great 
Muslim civilization of Spain. When, however, the Christians reconquered 
the northern half of what the Arabs called the “Land of the Two Shores” 
(meaning Spain plus Morocco), the southern half withdrew into itself. 
The love of liberty of the Berbers, whose name for themselves is ‘‘Ima- 
zighen,” or “The Free,” together with the astonishing tenacity of the 
apparently feeble Arab Makhzen, or central government, then preserved 
the independence of Morocco as a medieval state situated on the threshold 
of Europe right into the 20th century.’® If the Empire of the Sherifs could 


8 Marshal Lyautey, Paroles d'action (Paris, 1927), p. 377. He was presumably thinking more 
of Algeria than Tunisia; the latter was more of an organized state than these remarks would 
suggest. 

® Ibid., p. 172. 

10 For these reasons Morocco has attracted much more attention since the war than the other 
North African countries. Of five English authors who have published books on the subject 
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have held out for only two and a half years more, it would presumably 
either have remained independent or been prepared for renewed independ- 
ence under a mandate, like Syria and Iraq. For in 1912, 19th century 
imperialism was already outdated, a fact which has helped to make the 
Moroccan reaction to French rule different from that of Algeria or Tunisia. 

When the French arrived, Morocco was still largely untouched by the 
Kuropean influences which had filtered through Turkey into the Eastern 
Arab states and Tunisia. For their part, the French came with new tech- 
nical means which had developed during the 19th century as well as with 
the experience which they had acquired in decades of rule in Algeria and 
Tunisia. Marshal Lyautey was a man of intellectual, political, and artistic 
genius, as well as a great soldier. The country itself was rich, not only in 
the inheritance of its people but also in the possibilities of its agriculture 
and its minerals. As was to be expected, therefore, the impact of a highly 
efficient 20th-century civilization on this medieval world had epoch-making 
results. First, a material development took place which is one of the most 
remarkable achievements of colonization in modern times. Second, a loosely- 
knit medieval empire is being transformed at great speed into a centralized, 
homogeneous modern state. Third, the Moroccan people, awaking from 
several centuries of uneasy slumber, are progressing with astonishing 
rapidity. 

In 1912 education was virtually confined to Qur’anic schools and the 
medieval type of instruction given in the Qarawiyin Mosque. The sugges- 
tion that Moroccan children should go to European-style schools was re- 
ceived with horror. Today, the demand for modern education is so wide- 
spread that the Administration, in spite of great efforts (stimulated by 
nationalist criticism), is quite unable to keep up with it. Moreover, after 
1944 Moroccans themselves, in the face of official suspicion, began to build 
up a school system of their own. This included secondary boarding schools 
for girls as well as for boys. Instruction was given not through French but 
through Arabic, a thing which the French Education Department declared 
impossible. This achievement, which is completely ignored in most official 
publications on Morocco, is one of the most remarkable constructive efforts 
which Arabs under foreign rule have achieved anywhere. 

In 1912 there was no newspaper and indeed no Arabic printing press in 
Morocco; by 1950 the Moroccans had established, again in the face of 
official reluctance, a few independent newspapers in Arabic and French, 
which, if mainly political in character, were technically superior to Arab- 





recently, two— Nina Epton, Under the Crescent Moon, and Robin Maugham, North African 
Notebook — covered all three countries. The others, Rom Landau, Invitation to Morocco, etc.; 
Ethel Mannin, Moroccan Mosaic; and Bernard Newman, Morocco Today, deal exclusively 
with Morocco. All include an account of the Arab point of view. A sixth writer, Peter Mayne, 


in Alleys of Marrakesh, has given an entertaining account of social life in a humble Arab 
quarter of Marrakesh. 
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produced papers in the rest of North Africa."* In the political field, Moroc- 
cans created between 1930 and 1950 an organization strong enough to get 
the Moroccan case heard at the United Nations and to carry on an effective 
propaganda campaign abroad. Allal el-Fasi, leader of the independent 
movement, is author of a book in Arabic, al-Naqd al-dhati [Self Criticism], 
which in spite of certain immaturities displays thoughtfulness, wide reading, 
and a constructive and inquiring spirit. 

Those who knew Morocco in the early years of the century will realize 
the immensity of the spiritual transformation which this implies. Compared 
with the resigned pessimism of the Algerian Muslims, the enthusiasm of 
the Moroccans for transforming their country at top speed is refreshing, 
if over-optimistic. Of course, the work to be done is immense: there is no 
university in the country offering medical and scientific training, and there 
are at present no more than fifteen Muslim Moroccan doctors for a country 
of 8 million. Yet, if the enthusiasm of the younger generation had been 
welcomed by the French Administration, as Marshal Lyautey always urged 
that it should and must be, instead of being driven into opposition, the 
task might have been successfully tackled in an atmosphere of mutual 
confidence. 

But today, as hitherto, the cooperation of the Moroccans can only be 
won if it is recognized that Morocco, however transformed and mod- 
ernized, is to remain primarily a Muslim and Arab state, as its long history 
suggests, and not (as the Residency seems to hope) to be a state composed 
of Arab, Berber, Jewish, and French communal groups in which the French 
exercise the controlling power in perpetuity. Moroccans are less willing 
than Tunisians to leave the ultimate destiny of their country undefined. 
Deeply impressed as many of the leaders have been by French culture, they 
have an agelong tradition of independence and they are more actively 
Muslim, more Arab-minded (with a Western nuance of their own), and 
more intransigeant. For fifteen years they put forward a platform of rea- 
sonable and moderate reforms within the framework of the 1912 treaty.’ 
When they found that these were ignored, at the end of the war in 1944, 
they declared that the first step must be the recognition of the principle of 
Moroccan independence and the negotiation of a new treaty to replace that 
of 1912. After that it would be time to speak of reforms and the steps by 
which this independence would eventually be established. 

It is hard to see how they can be brought to go back on this. The regime 
of el-Glawi and el-Kittani cannot last long; their sons belong to the modern 
generation and have been subject to very different influences. Nor can the 


11 Arabic-language newspapers have now been closed down as part of the political repression 
dating from the removal of Sultan Mohammed Ben Yussef in August 1953. Control of the free 
schools has been taken over by the government. 

12 Abolition of direct administration; equality between French and Moroccans; elected munici- 
palities (1930); freedom of press; reorganization of judicial system; application of French 
judicial legislation to Morocco; cessation of official colonization (1937). 
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isolation of the tribesmen and mountaineers be long maintained; the cheap 
labor in the teeming shanty-towns of Casablanca and elsewhere are filled 
from these same tribes and these same mountains, and there can be little 
doubt what ideas the new proletariat will take home with them. The sup- 
pression of free political parties and the replacement of a resolute and 
popular ruler by a puppet may drive opposition underground but will not 
remove it. Until the deposition of Mohammed V, Morocco, though it had 
experienced occasional rioting, had been entirely free from sabotage, assas- 
sination, and counter-terrorism. The immediate result of the suppression of 
the free political parties and of the deportation of the Sultan has been to 
create conditions which in this respect are painfully like those which long 
prevailed in Tunisia — with the addition that the new occupant of the 
throne is himself the target of murderous attacks. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The above facts may help to explain the marked variations in the expres- 
sion of Arab national feeling in the three territories. 

Algeria was never a great center of Muslim rule or culture; the French 
occupation removed such forms and symbols of self-government as it had 
previously possessed. The risings that took place from time to time were in 
the nature of a jihad, or Holy War, rather than nationalist movements as 
we understand them today. Only when Algerians could see no other remedy 
to their discontents and had been moved by the example of their Arab 
brothers elsewhere did they form nationalist movements of their own. Even 
then, these have not solidified into a concerted, common action. Of the two 
main movements, one is headed by a highly assimilated intellectual some- 
what remote from the masses; the other by a working-class leader with- 
out much formal education, whose personality and natural gifts for lead- 
ership make a strong appeal to the proletariat. 

In the absence of any governing class, it was perhaps inevitable that lead- 
ership should proceed from these two sections of the people. Arising from 
an amorphous society, the Algerian nationalist movements appear unde- 
cided and unorganized. They have both modified their position more than 
once and seem still uncertain of their direction. Beside them, we find an 
influential movement for Islamic reform and the revival of the Arabic 
language and culture. This organization differs from any found elsewhere 
in the Arab world and is itself a product of the particular conditions of 
Algeria. Since the government is not interested in promoting the develop- 
ment of the Arabic language and culture, the task has fallen to the more 
independent-minded of the religious leaders. 

Tunisia is, historically, more of a nation than Algeria, though less a one 
than Morocco. The territory is still known as the Regency, a title denoting 
that the sovereign, even before the French occupation, owed some alle- 
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giance to an outside power and was not entirely independent. The reform- 
ing tendencies apparent in the Ottoman Empire in the 19th century made 
themselves felt in Tunisia also. The ruling classes, already influenced by 
the Turkish example, have long lived in close contact with French civiliza- 
tion and have acquired a European dislike of religious bigotry. Well-organ- 
ized, widespread, and supported by an extensive trade union movement, 
Neo-Destour nationalism is in a strong enough position, if convinced of 
the sincerity of French intentions, to take the responsibility for carrying 
through a scheme for internal autonomy which falls short of complete 
independence. Tunisia’s position under the Ottoman regime may help to 
render palatable such a status. Here, if anywhere in North Africa, there 
exist leaders with both the moderation and the authority to carry the 
people with them in an attempt to work out a regime of home rule. 

Before the occupation of Morocco, that country had the reputation of 
being a tough nut for a European power to crack. Nevertheless, its obsti- 
nate withdrawal from modern influences and its adherence to a degenerate 
medievalism resulted in its yielding ultimately with remarkably little dis- 
turbance. This gave Morocco a name for feebleness and disunity which 
was really more misleading than its former reputation for toughness. The 
impact of a highly efficient French administration on this rich and so to 
speak virgin soil has caused Moroccan minds to develop with a rapidity no 
less startling than the material development of the country. To one travel- 
ling through North Africa after an interval of 20 years, Tunisians and 
Algerians do not seem greatly changed; but Moroccans have been trans- 
formed. From being the most backward of the three territories, Morocco 
has become that which is most rapidly progressing, and it will probably 
soon be the richest and most populous as well. 

There is no Moroccan tradition of semi-independence; the Sultan is the 
heir of a succession of dynasties which have ruled Morocco for more than 
1,000 years and at one time controlled most of the rest of North Africa 
and half of Spain as well. It is not surprising, then, that the nationalist 
movement, after a period in which it simply demanded reforms within the 
framework of the 1912 treaty should, when these were not granted, have 
rapidly advanced to the position that no negotiations have any value unless 
the principle of independence is first recognized. Hitherto the nationalist 
movement has thoroughly permeated only the urban and country areas 
which were formerly directly subject to the Sultan. The action of the Pro- 
tectorate has, however, now brought the whole country under central 
control. Economic development has led to easy communications, and tens 
of thousands of tribesmen have been drawn to the industrial centers. In 
these circumstances, the ideas of the nationalists are likely to spread rap- 
idly. Moroccan nationalism will thus become a very powerful force and 
possibly prove a decisive factor, not only in Morocco but, by its example, 
in the rest of North Africa as well. 
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DEVELOPMENTS OF THE QUARTER: 
COMMENT AND CHRONOLOGY 


The Turkish Election 
HE LANDSLIDE VICTORY of the 
Democratic Party in the Turkish general 
election on May 2 raises the question as to 
whether Turkey has acquired, in fact, a dura- 
ble multi-party system. Of the 541 seats con- 
tested, the Democrats now control 503, or 93 
percent, as compared with 84 petcent follow- 
ing the election of 1950. Can an opposition 
which has shrunk to 7 percent operate as an 
effective check on the majority? More impor- 
tant still, is there a continued recognition by 
the majority and the electorate of the value of 

an effective opposition in the Assembly ? 

There is no tradition of a “loyal opposition” 
in the Middle East. There is, indeed, a tradi- 
tion of opposition to government, but this is 
quite different from a governmental opposition 
whose recognized function is to act as a check 
on an exercise of arbitrary power by the major- 
ity. The Democratic Party minority in the 
Turkish National Assembly of 1946-50 filled 
this function, and through its efforts were se- 
cured the revised electoral law and freely con- 
ducted elections of 1950. The value of an or- 
ganized, responsible opposition was recognized 
by President Inénii, who, following the defeat 
of his Republican People’s Party in 1950, de- 
clared that he would lead the minority in the 
new Assembly. This was a unique step for a 
former head of state to take, and did much to 
endow his defeat and the minority position 
with honor. In general, it may be said that the 
Republican People’s Party also worked well at 
the job of pointing out the weaknesses of the 
Democratic administration. It failed, however, 
to develop a constructive opposition program, 
so that when the election of this spring came 
around, the campaign was largely waged on the 
basis of the Democrats’ record (the “we can do 
it better” argument) and through personal at- 
tacks on governmental leaders. 

But still more disturbing to the cause of 
multi-party government are two measures of 
the past six months which indicate that the 
Democrats are tending to regard governmental 
administration as their exclusive affair. The 
first was the law of December 1953 (contem- 
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plated at least a year previously) providing for 
“the surrender of certain unlawful acquisitions 
made by the Republican People’s Paity.”’ 
‘These comprised funds, movable property, and 
real estate, including the printing establishment 
of the party (and formerly semi-official gov- 
ernment) newspaper, U/us, and the People’s 
Houses (Halk Evleri), which in Atatiirk’s 
day had done so much to carry the spirit of 
the Kemalist revolution out into the provinces. 
No one doubts that there had been diversion 
of state funds to RPP uses, but in view of the 
one-party system which operated prior to 1950, 
it is hard to see how state and party functions 
could have been disentangled ; the party acted 
as an arm of the government. The law, more- 
over, was retroactive in effect (there is no pro- 
vision against ex post facto law in the Turkish 
Constitution, as there is in the Constitution of 
the United States), and by its timing seemed 
designed to discredit and financially ruin the 
RPP before the election. 

The second act was the passage, on March 9, 
of repressive amendments to the press law 
which provide prison terms and fines for any- 
one who publishes material harmful to the 
national interest. Included as such are false re- 
ports injuring in any way the nation’s political 
or financial credit, and insults to an individual’s 
dignity or invasion of his privacy —in par- 
ticular, the dignity or privacy of those in offi- 
cial position. The law, for all its totalitarian 
appearances, was defended by Ahmet Emin 
Yalman, the “independent” but generally pro- 
Democratic editor of the newspaper Vatan, in 
a letter published in the New York Times on 
February 23. He contended that the law was 
necessary to curb unwarranted abuse of liberty 
by certain elements of the press, particularly in 
the weeks before the election, and asserted that 
it had been approved in draft by himself and 
several opposition editors. It is true, as well, 
that the law has not been harshly interpreted ; 
nevertheless, it is a club for the more extreme 
elements in the Democrat Party to seize should 
they ever wish to silence their opponents. 

In contrast to these indications of a trend 
back toward single-party rule, one may point 
out that the election itself was fairly and freely 
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conducted, and that the popular vote for the 
minority party is not proportionately repre- 
sented in the National Assembly. Whereas the 
Democrats won control of 93 percent of the 
seats, they polled only 58.4 percent of the 
total votes cast; and whereas the Republican 
People’s Party won only 5.7 percent of the 
seats, its popular vote was 35.1 percent. The 
discrepancy is a result of the Turkish electoral 
law, which makes the vilayet (province) the 
unit of representation. All the deputies from a 
single province, therefore, belong to the same 
party unless a fairly large number of voters 
split their ballots, which is unlikely, given the 
strong Democratic and People’s party orga- 
nizations — indeed, only two of the 64 prov- 
inces (Tunceli and Erzincan, totalling 8 seats) 
returned delegates from both major parties. 

The Grand National Assembly is all-power- 
ful in the Turkish governmental structure. It 
elects the President of the Republic from 
among its own members -—— this means that the 
President is also the leader of the majority 
party. The Cabinet is likewise appointed from 
the membership of the Assembly. There is no 
second house to review legislation, or supreme 
court to pass upon its constitutionality. The 
President has the power of suspensive veto, but 
since he is at the same time the leader of the 
majority party, this power acts as a brake on 
parliament only if there is a split in party ranks 
serious enough to come out into the open. Such 
matters are usually resolved in party caucus. 

It is thus true, as the London Economist 
pointed out in its special supplement on Tur- 
key (May 15), that the only effective check 
on the government is a strong opposition in 
the Grand National Assembly. To this might 
be added extra-governmental influences: the 
gradual building up of a body of precedent, 
and the nascent pressure of public opinion. 
There have been proposals for a constitutional 
reform to provide for a supreme court to pass 
on the constitutionality of legislation, and for 
an electoral reform by which each deputy 
would represent a constituency, rather than be 
merely one of a group representing a province. 
There is no likelihood, however, of these re- 
forms being passed in the absence of a strong 
minority which believes that it would profit 
from their adoption. 

For the time being, economic and financial 
problems are of more immediate consequence 
to the Turks than these constitutional matters. 
Very briefly, the situation which Turkey faces 
is this: large capital investment must be made 
and is now being made to increase Turkey’s 
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industrial and agricultural production. This 
investment includes the construction of roads, 
dams, power installations, and harbor facilities, 
as well as the construction and modernization 
of industrial plants themselves. It also includes 
extensive mechanization of agriculture. By far 
the larger proportion of this investment re- 
quires purchases abroad in foreign exchange. 
Increased production is slow to follow (it takes 
several years for dams and power grids to 
bring results) ; and where production has risen 
quickly, as in the case of wheat, the corollary 
of increased exports has presented a further 
problem. This is owing to high cost in relation 
to world prices (due, in part, to a politically- 
sensitive price-support policy), uneven quality, 
and the normal difficulty of entering and hold- 
ing a market. The result has been so serious a 
deficit in Turkey’s balance of payments that 
the Government has suspended the release of 
foreign exchange, even for goods already pur- 
chased and delivered under an import license. 
If this situation continues the result will be 
first, a growing unwillingness of foreign firms 
to export to Turkey; secondly, a growing hesi- 
tancy of foreign governments to guarantee the 
Turkish lira balances accumulated by their 
nationals (although Western Germany is ap- 
parently willing to go to great lengths in this 
direction in order to re-establish itself in the 
Turkish market) ; and finally, an inflation of 
prices in Turkey. Prices are already up, but 
thanks to the boom resulting from capital in- 
vestment, the increase in agricultural produc- 
tion, and the premium paid the growers, the 
per capita purchasing power of the Turk has 
risen. At the same time, however —and a 
portent for the future — the price of the Tur- 
kish lira on the free market has now dropped 
to 43 percent of the official rate. The only real 
answer to this situation is a steeper curve of 
production and export in relation to invest- 
ment. Politically, time is limited, and unless 
the Democrats can show a marked trend in this 
direction before the next election in 1958, they 
are likely to face a more determined opposition 
than they have to date. 


Crisis in East Pakistan 


On May 30 the Pakistan Government dis- 
missed the two-month-old United Front minis- 
try of Fazlul Hug in East Bengal and placed 
the province under governor’s rule. Although 
the action was not unprecedented — Punjab 
and Sind had been under governor’s rule dur- 
ing previous crises — it was noteworthy in the 
light of the overwhelming defeat of the ruling 
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DEVELOPMENTS OF THE QUARTER: COMMENT AND CHRONOLOGY 


Muslim League Party at the hands of the 
United Front in the East Bengal provincial 
elections in early March. The action was taken 
when the new United Front Government 
proved itself incapable of controlling the situa- 
tion resulting from labor riots in the province. 
Prime Minister Mohammed ‘Ali, in announc- 
ing the Government’s decision, let it be known 
that the Government believed the riots had 
been instigated by Communist agitators. Fur- 
thermore, Mr. Fazlul Huq was accused of 
lack of loyalty to Pakistan on the basis of a 
speech he made on May 3 at the Sarat Bose 
Academy in Calcutta, in which he was re- 
ported to have said that he was not familiar 
with the words “Pakistan” and “Hindustan,” 
and that India “exists as a whole”; he was also 
quoted by a correspondent as favoring ‘‘an in- 
dependent East Bengal.” 

While it is not improbable that Communists 
were involved in the East Pakistan riots, general 
Bengali dissatisfaction with the ruling Muslim 
League Government had been building up 
for a long time. Contributing factors have 
been economic problems and the Bengali-Urdu 
language issue. The riots apparently resulted 
from the hiring of Biharis in the jute mills, but 
other economic factors had figured in the elec- 
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toral victory for the United Front. Campaign 
slogans called for the devaluation of the Paki- 
stani rupee, which East Bengalis have favored 
since India devalued its currency in 1950; the 
abolition of the passport and visa system and 
trade restrictions between East and West Ben- 
gal; and East Pakistani participation in jute 
export decisions and allocation of foreign ex- 
change for imports. These matters had _ be- 
come the prerogative of the central govern- 
ment cabinet, which is predominantly West 
Pakistani. 

Although a provision placing Bengali on a 
par with Urdu was tardily written into the 
draft constitution, it came too late to influence 
the elections. Another source of grievance was 
the Prime Minister’s refusal to dissolve Paki- 
stan’s Constituent Assembly (and legislature) 
following the elections, as demanded by the 
new United Front Government in East Ben- 
gal. Instead, the Working Committee of the 
Muslim League ordered the East Pakistan 
Muslim League representatives in the As- 
sembly not to resign. With the United Front 
now inoperative it remains to be seen whether 
the ruling Muslim League can redeem itself 
before the East Bengalis by attending to the 
economic grievances of the province. 





Chronology 
MARCH | — MAY 31, 1954 


General 

1054 

Mar. 19: A conference of the Muslim Brotherhood 
organizations in the Arab countries opened in 
Damascus. Invitations had been sent to branches 
in Jordan, Iraq, Kuwait, Lebanon, Sudan, Yemen, 
and the Hijaz. 

Apr. 1: A conference of the Arab Chambers of 
Commerce, Industry, and Agriculture opened at 
Baghdad with 12 states in attendance. 

Apr. 5: A Middle East Afforestation Conference 
opened at Damascus under the chairmanship of 
the Syrian Minister of Agriculture. 

Apr. 9: The Lebanese Minister of Public Health 
inaugurated the 4th Annual Middle East Medical 
Conference at Beirut. 

Apr. 21: A 3-day conference of Spanish diplomats 
in the Middle East opened at Beirut. 

Apr. 26: It was reported that senior British and 
U.S. naval, army, and airforce officers were ar- 
riving in Nicosia, Cyprus, for a secret conference. 

Apr. 28: The International Islamic Economic Or- 
ganization, meeting at Karachi, approved a deci- 
sion to open its membership to all Arab countries; 
it was formerly restricted to Muslim countries. 





A pr. 30: The International Wheat and Barley Con- 
ference organized by the UN Food and Agri- 
culture Organization concluded a meeting in 
Damascus. 

May 3: A Pastures Conference organized by the 
Jordanian Government in cooperation with the 
U.S. Point Four Administration opened in 
Amman. 

May 14: U.S. Assistant Secretary of State Henry 
Byroade concluded a 4-day meeting of 13 U.S. 
Ambassadors to Middle East countries held in 
Istanbul. (See also Palestine Problem.) 


Arab League 
(See also Palestine Problem) 


1054 : 

Mar. 6: The 4th Arab League Social Seminar 
opened at Baghdad. 

Mar. 30: The 2oth session of the League closed with 
the approval of a budget at £E396,000. 

Apr. 1: The 21st session of the League opened in 
Cairo under the Chairmanship of the chief Saudi 
Arabian delegate. 

A pr. 6: Six resolutions of the Political Committee 
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made known at the conclusion of the Cairo meet- 
ing included provision for a new Cairo head- 
quarters, allocation of £E15,000 as a nucleus for 
a fund to help in North Africa’s struggle for 
independence from France, and a demand to the 
UN that death sentences on 3 Tunisians be re- 
mitted. (See also Palestine Problem for Arab 
League Jordan Valley Scheme.) 

lpr. 12: It was agreed that a new Assistant Secre- 
tary General for Economic Affairs be named, 
bringing the total of assistant secretaries general 
to 5. 

A pr. 12: The Permanent Communications Commit- 
tee approved 7 recommendations of the Arab 
Aviation Committee, including the establishment 
of an Arab Civil Aviation Council. 

I pr. 22: Secretary General ‘Abd al-Khaliq Has- 
sunah left for Madrid for discussions with Gen- 
eral Franco and other Spanish officials. 

May 2: It was reported that the Permanent Com- 
munications Committee had completed plans for 
an Arab Shipping Company with a capital of 
£E30 million. 


Afghanistan 


1054 

Apr. 20: Afghanistan was approved for member- 
ship in the UN Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East. 


a] 
Cyprus 

1054 

Mar. 19: Demonstrations favoring union of Cyprus 
with Greece were staged at Rhodes on the occa- 
sion of the visit of the Archbishop and Ethnarch 
of Cyprus. There were simultaneous anti-British 
demonstrations at Athens. 

May 3: Greek Prime Minister Alexander Papagos 
stated that he would take the issue of union of 
Cyprus to Greece to the UN General Assembly 
unless Britain ceded the island by Aug. 22. 


x 
Egypt 
(See also Palestine Problem) 

1054 

Mar. 1: President Nagib and British Minister of 
State Selwyn Lloyd informally discussed the Suez 
Canal base issue when they met in Khartoum for 
the opening of the Sudan Parliament. 

Mar. 4: Following a conference with President 
Nagib and Col. ‘Abd al-Nasir, former prime 
minister ‘Ali Mahir announced that Egypt would 
elect a civilian constituent assembly within 3 
months to take over from the military regime. 
Mahir was to be chairman of a committee to 
draft a constitution and serve as a provisional 
parliament until the constitution came into effect. 
Mahir also announced that internal press censor- 
ship would be removed immediately and that 


martial law would be lifted before balloting be- 
gan. These announcements were confirmed by 
Col. Nasir, who said, however, that political 
parties would not be allowed to exist until after 
the adoption of a constitution. 


Mar. 7: The Revolutionary Tribunal found Mme. 


Zaynab al-Wakil Nahhas guilty of corruption and 
abuse of power. It ordered confiscation of her 
property, except 14 acres of inherited land. 

The Tribunal pronounced judgment against 
the owners of al-Misri in an amount equivalent 
to $60,000 for unpaid taxes on earnings from the 
sale of newsprint on the black market during 
1943-45. 


Mar. 8: President Nagib was reinstated as Prime 


Minister and head of the Revolutionary Com- 
mand Council. All other Cabinet changes that 
followed the split in the Council on Feb. 25 were 
annulled. 


Mar. 11: An Egyptian police officer was shot to 


death near Ismailia when he tried to stop a 
quarrel between British troops and Egyptian 
laborers. 


Mar. 12: Mme. Doria Shafik, leader of the “Daugh- 


ters of the Nile” feminist movement, notified 
President Nagib that she was undertaking a hun- 
ger strike until women were permitted represen- 
tation in the constituent assembly. 


Mar. 13: Eight Cairo and 3 Alexandria women 


joined Mme. Shafik’s hunger strike. 


Mar. 15: Two British soldiers were shot to death 


in a boat on the Suez Canal. 


Mar. 18: It was reported in London that Col. Nasir 


on Feb. 25 had transmitted an offer through the 
U.S. and Australia to Great Britain that Egypt 
would agree to reopening the Suez base to British 
forces in the event of a threat to or an attack on 
Turkey, in return for Britain dropping its de- 
mand that the 4,000 technicians who would re- 
main at the base wear British uniforms. 


Mar. 19: British Ambassador Stevenson protested 


to Foreign Minister Fawzi regarding recent 
Canal Zone incidents. 


Mar. 20: King Su‘ud of Saudi Arabia arrived in 


Cairo for a week’s state visit. 
Opponents of the Nagib regime set off 4 bombs 
and led student demonstrations. 


Mar. 21: It was learned in Cairo that British Am- 


bassador Stevenson had asked Egypt to withdraw 
from the Canal Zone certain officers who alleg- 
edly did not cooperate in checking violent attacks 
on British forces and that Foreign Minister Fawzi 
had asked that Britain abolish check points at 
which Egyptian vehicles were stopped and 
searched. 

The Egyptian Bar Association backed a recom- 
mendation for a return to civilian government 
made by 100 Egyptian lawyers. 

Mar. 22: British Foreign Secretary Eden announced 
in the House of Commons that resumption of the 
deadlocked Suez talks was “not possible” so long 
as British soldiers were being murdered, wounded, 
and kidnapped in the Canal Zone. 
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Mar. 23: President Nagib reaffirmed the decision 
to return quickly to constitutional government. 
Mar. 24: Col. Nasir and Maj. Salah Salim failed to 
attend a Cabinet meeting which had been pre- 
ceded by a separate gathering of the civilian 

ministers. 

Mar. 25: The Revolutionary Command Council 
(RCC) announced that it would transfer sover- 
eignty to a constituent assembly on July 23, 1954; 
that political parties could re-form immediately ; 
and that the Council would not form itself into 
a political party. 

Orders were issued for the release of political 
prisoners, including Hasan al-Hudaybi and ‘Abd 
al-Qadir Awda of the Muslim Brotherhood, 
former Wafd Prime Minister Mustafa al-Nahhas, 
and Col. Rashad Mihanna, one of the Regents ap- 
pointed after former King Faruq was dethroned. 

Mar. 26: About 150 youths of the Liberation Rally 
staged a minor demonstration shouting slogans 
hostile to political parties. A small bomb was ex- 
ploded and 8 persons possessing bombs were 
arrested. 

Mar. 27: Hasan al-Hudaybi, Supreme Guide of the 
Muslim Brotherhood, in a press interview, called 
for a jihad as the only means of realizing Egypt's 
aspirations for control of the Suez Canal. 

Maj. Amin Shakir, aide to Col. Nasir, charged 
that President Nagib had become a tool of “dis- 
honest politicians of the old regime,” and fol- 
lowers of Nasir staged a “sitdown strike” against 
Nagib in their barracks. ; 

King Su‘ud of Saudi Arabia arranged and at- 
tended a meeting between the Nagib partisans 
and those of Nasir. 

The Federation of Cairo Transport Workers 
began a hunger and sitdown strike on company 
premises, protesting restoration of political parties 
and calling for a boycott of elections. 

Mar. 29: In protest against the threat of the RCC 
to abdicate, a mob invaded the State Council 
and attacked the court president, Dr. ‘Abd al- 
Raziq al-Sanhuri, as a traitor to the ruling group. 
Maj. Salah Salim, Minister of National Guidance 
and Sudanese Affairs, came to the aid of Dr. 
al-Sanhuri and denied the allegations against him. 

President Nagib collapsed at the airport when 
bidding farewell to King Su‘ud and was confined 
to his home on doctor’s orders. 

Maj. Salim announced that the RCC, bowing 
to popular demand, had reversed its decisions of 
Mar. 5 and 25 regarding elections and its own 
dissolution. Instead, the RCC would continue to 
function until the end of the transition period in 
January 1956, and in the meantime a National 
Advisory Assembly would be formed. 

Mar. 31: Several thousand university students dem- 
onstrated against the re-entrenched military re 
gime. Representatives of Communists, Socialists, 
and Muslim Brethren, identifying themselves by 
name and party, harangued the students demand- 
ing a return to parliamentary life. 

A pr. 3: Security forces used tear gas to disperse 





student demonstrators. Authorities at both Ibra- 
him University and Alexandria University an- 
nounced that classes would be discontinued until 
Apr. 8. 


A pr. 6: Maj. Khalid Muhi al-Din, who had sup- 


ported President Nagib at the time of the split in 
the RCC’s ranks on Feb. 25, left for Paris, al- 
legedly on business connected with the National 
Production Council. 


A pr. 13: Speaking at land distribution ceremonies 


at Faroukia, Col. Nasir and Maj. Salim criticized 
U.S. policy regarding the Suez Canal issue, and 
said that U.S. Point Four assistance was a form 
of “American colonial penetration” in the Mid- 
dle East. They also attacked Muhammad Fuad 
Sirag al-Din, Muhammad Salah al-Din, and ‘Ali 
Mahir, all of whom had formerly collaborated 
with the military regime. Col. Nasir also stated 
that Egypt would oppose efforts to bring Iraq 
into the Turkish-Pakistani defense pact, which he 
said was an attempt to break Muslim-Arab unity 
in support of Egypt’s position on the Canal Zone 
issue. 


A pr. 15: The RCC announced that members of the 


Wafd, Liberal Constitutional, and Sa‘dist parties 
who had held ministerial rank in the decade prior 
to the seizure of power by the Army in July 1952 
would be considered political outlaws until 1964. 
They would be barred from holding office, from 
the exercise of ordinary political rights, and from 
membership in the directing councils of organiza- 
tions and unions. 

Maj. Salah Salim announced that the Press 
Syndicate’s ruling council had been dissolved. 
The law establishing the syndicate was to be re- 
vised to eliminate publishers from membership. 


Apr. 17: Cabinet resignations were announced as 


follows: William Salim Hanna, Municipalities; 
Dr. ‘Abbas ‘Ammar, Education; Dr, ‘Abd al- 
Galil al-‘Umari, Finance; Hasan Baghdadi, 
Commerce. 


Apr. 18: For the second time in two months, Col. 


Nasir replaced General Nagib as Prime Minister. 
General Nagib retained the office of President. 
President Nagib administered the oath of office 
to the new Cabinet as follows: 
Lt. Col. ‘Abd al-Nasir — Prime Minister 
Mahmud Fawzi— Foreign Affairs 
Lt. Col. Zakariya Muhi al-Din — Interior 
Maj. Salah Salim — National Guidance and 
Sudan Affairs 
Wing Comdr. Gamal Salim — Communica- 
tions 
Fathi Ridwan — Minister of State 
Ahmad Husni — Justice 
Shaykh Hasan al-Baquri — Wakfs 
Nur al-Din Tarraf— Public Health 
Dr. ‘Abd al-Raziq Sidki— Agriculture 
Wing Comdr. ‘Abd al-Latif al-Baghdadi — 
Municipalities 
Group Capt. Hasan Ibrahim — Minister of 
State for Republican Affairs 
Lt. Col. Husayn al-Shafai‘i— War 








Maj. Kamal al-Din Husayn — Social Affairs 
Dr. Muhammad Awad Muhammad — Edu- 
cation 

‘Abd al-Hamid al-Sharif — Finance 

Hasan Mara‘i — Commerce 

Gindi ‘Abd al-Malik — Supply 

Dr. Ahmad Sharabasi — Public Works 
With the appointment of Hasan Ibrahim and Lt. 
Col al-Shafai‘i to the Cabinet, 8 of the 11 mem- 
bers of the RCC were included. Lt. Col. Anwar 
Sawdat and Maj. Gen. ‘Abd al-Hakim Amir, 
Commander in Chief of the armed forces, were 
still outside the Cabinet, as was Maj. Khalid 
Muhi al-Din, who had been sent to Paris. 

The purge of former political leaders was ex- 
tended to include independent former prime 
ministers ‘Ali Mahir and Husayn Sirri, and 
former ministers belonging to the Nationalist and 
Kutla parties. 

Apr. 19: Prime Minister ‘Abd al-Nasir presented 
land titles to 869 peasant families at Kaft al- 
Dawar, near Alexandria. 

Apr. 24: The Revolutionary Tribunal indicted 
Mahmud Abu al-Fath and Husayn Abu al-Fath 
of al-Misri, former Wafd party organ, and 2 
other Cairo papers on charges that they com- 
mitted acts against the interests of the nation and 
sought to corrupt the Government machinery. 
Husayn Abu al-Fath was placed under house 
arrest; his brother was residing abroad. A third 
brother, Ahmad Abu al-Fath, present publisher 
of al-Misri, was not indicted. 

Apr. 28: Twelve army officers and 40 civilians, 
accused of plotting May Day disorders with 
Communists and other dissident elements, were 
arrested. 

May 4: Mahmud Abu al-Fath, owner of al-Misri, 
was sentenced in absentia by the Revolutionary 
Tribunal to 10 years’ imprisonment and ordered 
to forefeit £E358,438 (over $1 million) allegedly 
gained by illegal means. Husayn Abu al-Fath, 
publisher of al-Misri, received a suspended sen- 
tence of 15 years’ imprisonment. 

May 11: A draft law regarding the National Con- 
sultative Assembly was published. It provided 
for 240 members representing economic and social 
groups who could approve bills on the request of 
the Government, initiate and submit draft legisla- 
tion, or “urge” the Government to amend or 
abrogate laws. Seventy-two of the agricultural 
members and 4 representatives of the provinces 
and governorates were to be chosen by municipal 
councils from a list of Government nominees; 
the others were to be chosen directly by the 
Cabinet. 

May 19: Abu al-Khayr Nagib, editor and publisher 
of a weekly newspaper, al-Gamhur al-Misri, was 
sentenced by the Revolutionary Tribunal to 15 
years’ hard labor on charges of treason, subver- 
sion, and blackmail. The newspaper had attacked 
the RCC and demanded restoration of constitu- 
tional government. 

May 22: A concession for oil prospecting and ex- 
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ploitation in the Western Desert was granted to 
the Egyptian Oil Exploration Company, owned 
by Cities Service Company of New York. 

May 24: The RCC announced the establishment of 
a special s5-man tribunal to try the persons ac- 
cused of planning May Day disturbances. 

May 30: Prime Minister ‘Abd al-Nasir became head 
of the Liberation Rally’s new high council. 


Ethiopia 

1954 

May 15: Emperor Haile Selassie announced that 
high quality uranium ore had been discovered in 
the eastern part of the country. 

May 25: Emperor Haile Selassie arrived in New 
York for a 55-day tour of the U.S., Mexico, and 
Canada. 

May 26: The Emperor was received by President 
Eisenhower in Washington upon his arrival for a 
3-day visit. 

May 28: The Emperor addressed a joint session of 
the U.S. Congress. 


Iran 

1054 

Mar. g: Polls were opened in Tehran for elections 
to the Majlis. Sha‘ban Ja‘fari, a Tehran wrestler, 
led a gang armed with knives and clubs from 
one polling place to another searching for anti- 
Government voters and thrashing or stabbing 
them. 

Mar. 11: The Tehran elections to the Majlis ended 
after three days of violence and irregularities. 
Mar. 12: Iranian Ambassador Ali Soheily arrived 
in London to resume the post he had held prior 

to the break in diplomatic relations. 

Mar. 13: Hosayn Fatemi, Foreign Minister under 
the Mosaddeq regime, was captured by police 
after a 7-month search. 

Mar. 18: The Majlis was opened in Tehran for the 
first time since the overthrow of Dr Mossaddeq 
in August 1953. 

A pr. 2: Herbert Hoover, Jr., oil adviser to the U.S. 
State Department, arrived in Tehran. 

Apr. 10: A consortium of eight oil companies was 
formed in London, after more than six months’ 
negotiations, to work the Iran oilfields. Three 
representatives of the new consortium left for 
Tehran at the invitation of the Iranian Govern- 
ment to discuss conditions for reopening Iran’s 
oil industry. 

May 10: An agreement was signed with the U.S. 
by which Iran would receive an additional $9 
million in aid, bringing to a total of $60 million 
U.S. aid since the overthrow of Dr. Mosaddeq. 

May 19: The two negotiators of the new oil con- 
sortium still remaining in Iran left for London. 
Talks remained deadlocked over Iranian insist- 
ence that operation of the industry must stay in 
government hands. 
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DEVELOPMENTS OF THE 


Iraq 
(See also Arab League, Palestine Problem) 


1054 

Mar. 1: King Husayn of Jordan arrived in Bagh- 
dad on a visit to King Faysal. 

Mar. 7: The terms of office of several ministers 
automatically came to an end because they were 
not members of either house of parliament. Prime 
Minister al-Jamali submitted the resignation of 
his Cabinet. 

Mar. 8: The Cabinet was re-formed as follows: 
Dr. Fadil al-Jamali — Prime Minister 
Ahmad Mukhtar Baban—Deputy Prime 

Minister 
Musa al-Shahbandar — Foreign Affairs 
Muhammad ‘Ali Mahmud — Justice 
Jamil al-Urfali — Education 
Husayn Makki Khammas — Defense 
‘Ali Mumtaz — Finance 
Muhammad Sa‘id Qazzaz — Interior 
‘Abd al-Karim al-‘Uzri — Reconstruction 
‘Abd al-Majid ‘Abbas — Communications and 
Public Works 
‘Abd al-Ghani al-Dalli — Agriculture 
‘Ali Haydar Sulayman — Economy 
‘Abd al-Majid al-Qassab — Health 
Arkan al-Abadi— Social Affairs 
Rufa’il Batti— Minister of State 

Mar. 12: King Faysal, accompanied by the Crown 
Prince, the Minister of Agriculture, and Senator 
Nuri al-Sa‘id, left for Karachi on a state visit. 

Mar. 26: The Soviet Ambassador handed Prime 
Minister al-Jamali a note warning Iraq that 
Iraqi participation in any Western-sponsored de- 
fense pact would be considered “an unfriendly 
and hostile act.” 

Apr. 25: It was announced that the U.S. had ap- 
proved Iraq’s request of March 1953 for military 
aid. 

Apr. 14: The Minister of Reconstruction resigned 
and the Minister of Economy was appointed Act- 
ing Minister in his place. 

Apr. 21: Dr. al-Jamali once more submitted the 
resignation of his Cabinet. 

A pr. 27: King Faysal asked Senator Nuri al-Sa‘id, 
leader of the Constitutional Union party, to form 
a new Cabinet, but the latter declined for reasons 
of health. 

Apr. 29: A caretaker Cabinet was formed as fol- 
lows, pending elections: 

Arshad al-‘Umari— Prime Minister and Re- 
construction 

Dr. Fadil al-Jamali— Foreign 
Undersecretary of Education 

Dr. Hamdi al-Pachachi — Health 

‘Abd al-Majid Mahmud — Finance 

Muhammad Sa‘id Qazzaz — Interior 

Maj. Gen. Husayn Haqqi — Defense 

‘Abd al-Ghani al-Dalli— Agriculture 

Fakhri al-Tabakgali — Justice 

Dr. ‘Ali al-Safi— Economy 
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Fakhri al-Fakhri— Communications and 
Public Works 
Maj. Gen. Sami Fattah — Social Affairs 

May 3: The Minister of Interior announced that 
elections would be held on June 9. 

May 19: Following an outbreak of violence inspired 
by the Communist “Partisans of Peace” at a 
political meeting, the Governor of Baghdad an- 
nounced that no electoral meeting could be held 
without his permission. 


May 17: King Faysal signed a decree allocating ID 


3 million for flood victims. The Government also 
allocated ID 3 million for a new oil refinery. 
May 23: A 5-man U.S. military mission left Bagh- 

dad after completing a survey of Iraq’s defense 


needs. 
India 


(See also Pakistan, Kashmir) 
1954 
Mar. 3: Results of the elections in Travancore- 


Cochin and PEPSU (Patiala and the East Punjab 
States Union) were as follows: 


Travancore-Cochin PEPSU 
Congress Party... 45 Akali Dal (Tara 
Tamil Nad....... 12 Singh group)... 8 
Independent ..... I Akali Dal (left- 
Communist ...... 24 WERE 664 «denne 2 
United Front of Congress Party... 37 

RR chon 17 Communists ..... 4 
Praja-Socialists .. 19 Independents .... 7 

Unaccounted for.. 2 
117 Se 


60 


It was reported at the United Nations that the 
engineers of the International Bank, who had 
been working for 5 months on the water dispute 
between India and Pakistan, had proposed that 
(1) Pakistan get entire use of the waters of the 
Indus, the Chanab, and the Jhelum Rivers; (2) 
India get entire use of the waters of the Ravi, the 
Sutlej, and the Beas Rivers; (3) India pay 
Pakistan from Rs. 400 million to 600 million to 
compensate for the new canals Pakistan would 
have to build. It was believed that Pakistan 
would make strong objections to these proposals. 

Mar. 8: An agreement for the purchase of 900,000 
tons of rice was concluded with Burma. 

Mar. 10: About 10,000 disaffected peasants led by 
Communist and allied leftist political leaders 
demonstrated before the Bihar State Legislature 
building in Patna demanding lower water rates 
and other concessions. 

The 27 Communist members of the House of the 
People walked out in protest against a bill to ex- 
tend the Press Control Law. 

Mar. 13: Parliament extended the Press Control 
Law for 2 years by a vote of 185 to 49. 

Mar. 16: Pattom Thanu Pillai, leader of the Praja- 
Socialist party in Travancore-Cochin, was ap- 
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pointed Chief Minister of the state by the Rajpra- 
mukh (Governor). 

Mar. 18: An agreement was concluded with the 
U.S. Point Four by which Point Four would 
allocate $460,000 and India $280,400 for the train- 
ing of workers to operate heavy construction 
equipment. Training centers were to be opened 
at Hirakud in Orissa and at the Chambal project 
in Rajasthan. 

Mar. 22: Prime Minister Nehru handed the French 
a note regarding transfer of the 4 French settle- 
ments in India to the Indian Government. 

Mar. 24: Two Indian nationals and a major of a 
French commune were arrested by French police 
on Indian territory. 

Replying to the Indian note of Mar. 22, the 
French Government recalled the French-Indian 
agreement of 1948, by which French establish- 
ments in India were to choose their future status 
by a referendum. 

Mar. 25: Prime Minister Nehru rejected the idea of 
a referendum in the French settlements and de- 
manded their immediate transfer to India. The 
Indian Government asked French authorities in 
Pondicherry to release the persons arrested on 
Mar. 24. 

Mar. 26: The Government announced that in the 
future officials from the Portuguese territories of 
Diu, Daman, and Goa who wished to enter 
Indian territory would have to obtain permits 
from the Indian Consul General in Goa. 

Mar. 27: Mass demonstrations in Pondicherry and 
Karikal protested continued French occupation 
of these settlements. These demonstrations coin- 
cided with the arrival in Pondicherry of the 
Inspector General of the French Ministry of 
Overseas Territories. 

It was announced that the task of resettling 
7,950,000 refugees from Pakistan in 1947 had 
been nearly completed, with the setting up in the 
past 5 years of small-scale industrial establish- 
ments in addition to resettling of farm families. 

Mar. 31: A mob favoring union of French territory 
in India with the Indian Republic, led by M. 
Edouard Goubert, a French citizen and former 
member of the French Assembly, seized the police 
stations in 2 communes of Pondicherry. French 
policemen on duty were instructed to offer no 
resistance. 

Apr. 1; The Community Projects Administration 
reported that in the past year 61,547 acres of 
land had been reclaimed, 16,510 acres planted in 
fruits, 508 demonstration farms started, etc. 

Apr. 19: The French Government protested to the 
Indian Ambassador at Paris against the erection 
of a barbed-wire blockade between the city of 
Pondicherry and two isolated communes of that 
territory which prevented French authorities 
from moving between the two places, and the 
seizure of police stations there. 

The last of a series of contracts for direct eco- 

* nomic assistance for 1953-54 was signed with 
U.S. officials, bringing the total of U.S. assistance 
for the period to $60,500,000. 
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A pr. 5: India delivered new protest notes to France 
and Portugal regarding occurrences in their 
Indian possessions. 

A pr. 6: Prime Minister Nehru called for a de facto 
transfer to India of the French settlements, and 
announced an embargo on gasoline supplies to 
them. 

A pr. 9: Prime Minister Nehru announced that India 
would not take “unilateral action” to absorb the 
French settlements. 

A pr. 29: A non-aggression pact governing relations 
with Tibet was signed with Communist China. 
By the agreement India was to withdraw its 
troops stationed on the Tibetan trade routes at 
Yatung and Gyantse and was to sell the Chinese 
all the rest houses and postal, telegraph, and 
telephone services India had been operating in 
Tibet. 

May 2: A 10-point communiqué signed by Prime 
Minister Nehru and 4 other South Asian Prime 
Ministers meeting in Ceylon included resolutions 
on Indo-China, hydrogen bomb experiments, ad- 
mission of Communist China to the UN, external 
interference in their countries, and support in the 
UN for Morocco, Tunisia, and the Palestine 
refugees. 

May 18: India announced that it had rescinded the 
stringent permit system for travel in and out of 
the French settlements, permitted resumption of 
shipments of gasoline, and relaxed customs rules. 

Prime Minister Nehru announced in the House 
of the People that the Government would no 
longer permit foreign Christian missionaries to 
set up establishments in border areas. 

May 24: The U.S. Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion and the International Bank agreed to join 
with private Indian, British, and U.S. investors 
to form a new development corporation in India 
to stimulate Indian industrial development by 
making loans on easy terms. The corporation was 
to have a capitalization of $35 million. 


Israel 


(See also Palestine Problem) 

1054 

Mar. 5: An agreement was signed with the Soviet 
Union by which Moscow would deliver 100,000 
tons of crude oil to the Haifa refinery. 

Mar. 8: Prime Minister Moshe Sharett told the 
Knesset that any grant of arms to Iraq by the 
U.S. would be regarded by Israel as seriously 
detrimental to its security. 

A pr. 12: Municipal elections were held at Nazareth. 

May 18: All salaried physicians in the country be- 
gan a 3-day strike for higher wages. 

May 26: Police searched the offices of the Mizrachi 
movement in Jerusalem in connection with alle- 
gations against Deputy Minister of Social Wel- 
fare Rosenberg of engaging in improper transac- 
tions in the importation of tinned meat. The 
Deputy Minister for Religious Affairs resigned 
because of this action. 
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Jordan 
(See also Palestine Problem) 

1054 

Mar. 6: King Husayn returned to Amman after a 
5-day visit to King Faysal of Iraq. 

Mar. 14: The Government announced that it would 
open a legation in Pakistan. 

Apr. 10: The first cement produced in Jordanian 
factories was offered for sale. 

Apr. 22: It was announced that a new agreement 
had been signed with the UN Technical Assist- 
ance Administration by which Jordan would 
receive $35 million annually. 

A pr. 25: Amir ‘Abdallah al-Salim Al Sabah, Ruler 
of Kuwait, arrived in Amman for a 5-day visit. 

May 2: Prime Minister Fawzi al-Mulki presented 
the resignation of his Cabinet to King Husayn. 
Tawfiq Abu al-Huda was asked to form a new 
government. 

May 4: A new Cabinet was sworn in as follows: 
Tawfiq Abu al-Huda — Prime Minister 
Jamal Tuqan — Foreign Affairs 
Ahmad al-Tarawinah — Communications 
Wasfi Mirza — Agriculture 
Saba al-‘Akashi— Justice 
Hashim al-Jayyusi — Interior 
‘Abd al-Rahman Khalifah — Finance, Acting 

Chief Justice 
Anwar Nusaybah — Defense, Education 
Khulusi al-Khayri— Economy, Development 
& Reconstruction 
Anastas Hananiya — Commerce 
Dr. Jamil Tutunji— Health & Social Affairs 


Kashmir 
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Mar. 1: India’s Prime Minister Nehru told India’s 
House of the People that the U.S. members of the 
UN cease-fire observer team in Kashmir should 
be removed. He felt they could no longer be con- 
sidered as neutrals since the U.S. had granted 
arms aid to Pakistan. 

Mar. 4: Pakistan’s Prime Minister Mohammed ‘Ali 
denounced as “untenable” India’s objection to 
continued service of Americans on the UN ob- 
server team. 

Mar. 15: It was announced that applications from 
Washington for visas for U.S. officers assigned 
as replacements to the UN observer team had 
been “returned” by India. A U.S. Government 
spokesman said the question would be taken up 
with the UN Secretary General when he returned 
to the UN on Mar. 21. 

A pr. 13: Customs with India were abolished. India 
agreed to pay the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
the equivalent of $4,100,000 annually as compen- 
sation for the loss. 

May 14: India’s President Prasad ordered Jammu 
and Kashmir brought under the Indian Constitu- 
tion, in implementation of an agreement made 
between New Delhi and the Jammu and Kashmir 


Government in 1952 and ratified by the state 
government on Feb. 6, 1954. Pakistan’s permanent 
representative at the UN pronounced the Indian 
President’s order as illegal since India was 
pledged to a plebiscite on whether Kashmir 
should accede to the Indian Union. 

May 24: Prime Minister Bakshi Ghulam Moham- 
med ordered that his predecessor, Sheikh ‘Ab- 
dullah, remain in detention for another year. 


Lebanon 
(See also Palestine Problem, Syria) 
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Mar. 1: Prime Minister al-Yafi re-formed the Cabi- 
net as follows: 

‘Abdallah al-Yafi— Prime Minister, Finance, 
Information 

Kazim Khalil — Agriculture, Public Health 

Nicola Salim — Education, Posts and Tele- 
graphs 

Gabriel Murr — Public Works 

Alfred Naqqash— Foreign Affairs, Justice 

George Harawi — Interior 

Rashid Karami— Economy, Social Affairs 

Majid Arslan — Defense 

Mar. 8: The Minister of Defense announced that 
LL 7 million had been allocated to increase the 
size of the army and equip it with modern 
weapons and aircraft. 

Mar. 13: The Prime Minister announced that LL 10 
million had been allocated for enlarging and 
improving the port of Tripoli. 

Mar. 27: Student demonstrations protesting the re- 
ported intention of Iraq to join the Turkish- 
Pakistani agreement broke out in Beirut, resulting 
in the death of 1 student and injuries to 16 stu- 
dents and 19 policemen. Authorities ordered a 
2-week suspension of classes at the American 
University. 

Mar. 26: An agreement was signed for the purchase 
of the Beirut Electricity Company from the 
Belgian-French owners. The price was reported 
to be LL 25.5 million. 

A pr. 20: Parliament approved a bill permitting any 
Arab residing in Lebanon to obtain Lebanese 
nationality. 

Apr. 30: An economic agreement was concluded 
with the Soviet Union by which each party could 
import goods from the other to the value of 
LL 10 million. 

May 8: President Camille Chamoun left for Brazil, 
Argentina, and Uruguay. He was expected to 
sign treaties of friendship with these countries. 


Libya 
1954 


Mar. 21: It was announced that Fathi al-Kikhya 
had been appointed Libya’s first Minister to the 
U.S. and would leave shortly for Washington. 

A pr. 6: The Administration Section of the Supreme 
Court (of which ‘Ali Mansur of Egypt is presi- 
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dent) declared unconstitutional the Royal Decree 
of January 20 which dissolved the Tripolitanian 
Provincial Legislative Council. 

Apr. 8: A number of minor demonstrations were 
staged in Tripoli protesting the Supreme Court 
decision of Apr. 6. 

Apr. 9: Prime Minister Muhammad al-Saqqizli 
submitted the resignation of his Cabinet. 

Apr. 9: Demonstrations protesting the Supreme 
Court decision were staged in Benghazi. 

A pr. 12: A new Cabinet was announced as follows: 

Mustafa bin Halim — Prime Minister 

‘Abd al-Salam al-Busayri— Foreign Affairs 
Abrahim bin Sha‘ban — Education 
Muhammad bin ‘Uthman — Public Health 
Dr. ‘Ali Nur al-Din al-‘Unayzi — Finance 
‘Abd al-Rahman al-Jalhud — Justice 

Khalil al-Jallal — Defense 

Mustafa al-Sarraj — National Economy 

Apr. 14: Elections in Tripolitania for 30 members 
of the Legislative Council were completed. 

May 1: Egyptian Wing Comdr. Hasan Ibrahim left 
Tripoli after meetings with the President of 
Libya’s Supreme Court and the Wali and Nazirs 
of Tripolitania which resulted in a reconciliation 
between the Tripolitania Administration and the 
court. 

May 11: The Cassation Branch of the Supreme 
Court ruled that all previous decisions taken by 
the court were invalid because no Advocate Gen- 
eral had yet been appointed by Royal Decree, 
apparently nullifying the Apr. 6 decision of the 
administration. 

May 13: Capt. James Robinson, U.S.N., was ap- 
pointed a jurist on the Libyan Supreme Court. 
May 19: The Benghazi firm of SAAS Company, 
Ltd., was awarded the contract for laying the 
runway of the Baninah airport, near Benghazi. 


Morocco 
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Mar. 5: Sultan Sidi Mohammed ben Moulay Arafa 
was slightly wounded in an attempt on his life 
while he was praying at the mosque in Marra- 
kesh. Thami el-Glaoui, who was with the Sultan, 
shot the attacker. Police detained about 100 
persons. 

Mar. 11: Ten Moroccans were sentenced to death 
and 2 others to hard labor for life for complicity 
in the terrorism culminating in the March 5 
attack on the Sultan. 

Mar. 31: France ordered Resident General Guil- 
laume to bring a speedy end to terrorism and to 
hasten implementation of reforms, including pro- 
visions for regional and municipal assemblies. 

A pr. 17: About 4,000 Moroccan Berber Tribesmen, 
especially recruited as auxiliary policemen, took 
up posts in the Arab quarters of Casablanca to 
aid French efforts to stamp out terrorism. 

A pr. 23: French authorities in Paris announced that 
deposed Sultan Sidi Mohammed ben Youssef 
would be permanently established in exile on the 


island of Madagascar. This action followed a 
written promise of the former Sultan not to 
engage in political activities. 

A pr. 30: Seven influential members of the Istiqlal 
Party and 2 members of the Democratic Inde- 
pendence Party were sent under protective cus- 
tody to an unspecified part of Morocco. 

May 18: Resident General Guillaume went to Paris 
for discussions with the French Government. 

May 20; Francois Lacoste, 48-year-old career diplo- 
mat, was named Resident General for Morocco 
by the French Government. The post had been 
refused by Marcel Edmond Naegelen on the 
grounds that the French Government was not 
unanimous in its support of his candidacy and 
that his own Socialist Party was opposed to his 
acceptance. General Guillaume was to retain his 
post as inspector general of the French forces in 
North Africa. 

May 21: It was reported from Rabat that 37 terror- 
ist attacks, resulting in the deaths of 14 Europeans 
and 10 Moroccans, had takea place since Apr. ro. 

May 25: On the occasion of a farewell visit to 
Marrakesh by General Guillaume, a bomb ex- 
plosion resulted in the death of a French soldier 
and the wounding of 41 other persons. 


Pakistan 
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Mar. 3: The leftist Pakistan Times asserted that 
more than 1,500 supporters of the United Front 
(4-party opposition to the Muslim League) in 
East Pakistan had been arrested during the elec- 
tion campaign. The Government stated that 226 
persons had been detained under the Public 
Safety Act. 

Mar. 8: East Pakistan polls opened for elections to 
the 309-man provincial legislature. 

Mar. 12: King Faysal II of Iraq and party arrived 
at Karachi on a state visit. 

Mar. 19: East Pakistan election results were an- 
nounced as follows: 


United Front (incl. 8 Independents)... 223 


Scheduled Castes Federation......... 27 
te hha an in ie Wa aii 24 
Muslim League (incl. 1 Independent).. 10 
Minority United Front (non-Muslim). 10 
RP I UNIION, 5 5 kono x06 coe ens II 
ies aaah seein eens hw os 4 
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Mar. 24: King Faysal II left Karachi for Baghdad 
after a visit during which military alliance plans 
had been discussed with Pakistan officials. 

Mar, 26: ‘Abdul Kasem Fazlul Huq, one of the 
leaders of the United Front coalition of East 
Pakistan, accepted an invitation to form a new 
state government. 

The Soviet Union handed the Pakistani Chargé 
at Moscow a protest against the proposed Turk- 
ish-Pakistani treaty. 
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Apr. 2: A 5-year mutual defense agreement was 


concluded with Turkey. (For text, see page 337.) 

‘Abdul Kasem Fazlul Huq was unanimously 
elected leader of the Parliamentary party of the 
United Front in the East Pakistan Provincial 
Legislative Assembly. 


A pr. 4: More than 50,000 persons in East Pakistan 


demonstrated demanding the resignation of the 
National Constituent Assembly and its replace- 
ment by nationwide elections. The demonstrators 
also endorsed resolutions of Mawlana ‘Abdul 
Hamid Bhashani, a United Front leader, express- 
ing strong opposition to U.S. military aid. He also 
demanded release of the more than 300 political 
prisoners in Dacca prisons. 


Apr. 9: (See Palestine Problem.) 
Apr. 21: The Government announced the formation 


of a committee to study the practicability of mak- 
ing Bengali a second state language. 


A pr. 22: A public demonstration led by ‘Abdul Hua 


stormed the National Assembly in protest against 
formation of a committee to study adoption of a 
second state language. 


A pr. 27: The Pakistan Ambassador at Washington 


notified the U.S. that the remainder of the U.S. 
gift of 700,000 tons of wheat (about 89,000 tons) 
would not be needed by Pakistan. 


A pr. 29: Prime Minister Mohammed ‘Ali, meeting 


with other South Asian Prime Ministers at Co- 
lombo, Ceylon, urged that a resolution condemn- 
ing communism as a threat to world peace and 
stability be drawn up by the conference. 


May 4: Pakistan replied to the Soviet protest of 


Mar. 26 by saying that the USSR had no justifica- 
tion for its conclusion that military bases would 
be placed at the disposal of the U.S. by Pakistan. 


May 6: U.S. Army Assistant Chief of Staff Maj. 


Gen. Arthur G, Trudeau and a 13-man staff left 
Karachi after a week’s tour of Pakistan. 

Three persons were killed and more than 70 
injured when guards at the Central Jail in Dacca, 
East Pakistan, opened fire on rioters. Chief 
Minister Fazlul Huq sent 200 troops to the scene. 


May 7: The Constituent Assembly approved a reso- 


lution making Bengali one of the official lan- 
guages of Pakistan in addition to Urdu. 


May 8: The Pakistan Morning News printed a 


statement by East Bengal’s Chief Minister Fazlul 
Huq, made on May 3 at the Sarat Bose Academy 
in Calcutta, that he did not believe in partition. 
The president of the Karachi Bar Association, 
among many others, asserted that Fazlul Huq 
should be tried for “high treason,” provided the 
statements attributed to him were true. 


May 15: More than 90 persons were killed and 250 


injured in a riot between rival labor groups at 
the Adamjee jute mills in Narayanganj, East 
Bengal. Troops were sent to aid the police. 

A military curfew was imposed in the Dacca- 
Narayanganj area and assemblies of 5 or more 
persons were banned. 

May 16: The Cabinet ordered an investigation into 
the labor riots at Narayanganj. After the Cabinet 


adjourned, the Ministers of Labor and Defense 
left for East Pakistan. It was reported that mill 
owners in East Bengal would offer their holdings 
to the Government for sale as an alternative to 
a complete shutdown. 

May 17: The District Magistrate of Karachi an- 
nounced a ban on public meetings or processions 
of 5 or more persons, because of “fear of Com- 
munist activity likely to disturb the peace.” 

May 19: A mutual defense agreement was signed 
with the U.S. whereby the latter would give war 
materiel and technical military assistance to 
Pakistan. (For text, see page 338.) 

May 20; Nine leading newspapers closed in protest 
against the Government’s decision to raise Ben- 
gali to the level of a state language. 

May 22: After a closed-door meeting with Prime 
Minister Mohammed ‘Ali in Karachi, East Ben- 
gal’s Chief Minister Fazlul Huq stated that when 
he completed the formation of his ministry the 
state cabinet would take up the issue of autonomy 
for East Pakistan. Fazlul Huq also spoke of 
building a Bengali navy and of the province’s 
“natural defenses.” He said Communists had 
nothing to do with the labor riots in East Bengal 
and that he had asked the Central Government 
to investigate them. 

May 30: Prime Minister Mohammed ‘Ali dismissed 
East Bengal’s Chief Minister Fazlul Huq for 
“treasonable activities,” after the East Pakistan 
Government had failed to restore law and order 
following labor riots. Iskandar Mirza, Federal 
Defense Secretary, was appointed to administer 
the province until a new Governor had been 
selected. 

It was learned that the Central Government 
had sent 10,000 troops to East Pakistan since 
May 27. 


Palestine Problem 


1954 

Mar. 2: In accordance with a Security Council 
resolution adopted on Nov. 24, 1953, Maj. Gen. 
Vagn Bennike, chief of the Truce Supervision 
Organization, reported to the Security Council. 
He said that during the 3-month period, tension 
between Israel and the Arab states had increased. 
During that time Israel had filed 294 complaints 
against Jordan, while Jordan had filed 211 
against Israel. 

Mar. 10: Saudi Arabia warned all international 
airlines that “strong measures” would be taken 
against any plane passing over Saudi territory 
to or from Israel. 

Mar. 15: Army headquarters in Tel Aviv reported 
that Syrians northeast of the Sea of Galilee 
opened fire on armored Israeli police launches 
protecting Israeli fishing boats in the northeast 
corner of the lake, where Israel claims exclusive 
fishing and policing rights. The Israeli launches 
returned the fire and withdrew to their base 
under covering fire from the Israeli shore. Da- 
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mascus sources claimed that Israeli gunboats had 
opened fire on Syrian frontier posts. 

Mar. 17: Eleven Israelis were killed in a machine 
gun attack on a bus at Scorpion Pass, near Beer- 
sheba. Israel accused Jordan of the attack and 
called on the Mixed Armistice Commission to 
investigate. 

Jordan rejected a third UN invitation for high- 
level talks with Israel to discuss armistice 
problems. 

Mar. 18; Jordan denied that its citizens participated 
in the attack at Scorpion Pass and offered to 
join in the search for the perpetrators. 

Mar. 19: New Zealand presented a resolution to the 
Security Council calling on Egypt to allow ships 
bound for Israel to pass through the Suez Canal. 
The resolution was supported by Great Britain, 
France, and the U.S. 

Israel called upon Jordan to take “drastic 
measures” to end “the intolerable situation” that 
brought on the attack on the Israeli bus at 
Scorpion Pass on Mar. 17, but accepted Jordan’s 
offer to join in the search for the attackers. 

Mar. 20: Representatives of Syria, Egypt, Iraq, and 
Saudi Arabia presented UN Secretary General 
Dag Hammarskjold with official reports from 
their governments concerning Israeli troop move- 
ments along the borders with Syria, Jordan, and 
Lebanon. They told him that if Israel attacked 
any of the Arab states, the other Arab nations 
“would not remain idle.” 

The investigating staff of the Mixed Armistice 
Commission for the Scorpion Pass bus massacre 
lost the trail of the attackers while still in Israeli 
territory. 

Mar. 23: The Mixed Armistice Commission investi- 
gating the Scorpion Pass incident of Mar. 17 re- 
fused to condemn Jordan for the attack. Israel 
announced that it would boycott the Commission, 
warning that it might be impossible to prevent 
“retaliatory” action. 

The Security Council began hearings on the 
Israeli-Egyptian dispute over Suez Canal passage 
rights. 

Mar. 26; Israel’s UN delegate, Amb. Abba S. Eban, 
presented a formal note to U.S. Secretary of State 
Dulles requesting the U.S., Great Britain, and 
France to call an immediate session of the Se- 
curity Council to discuss the Scorpion Pass 
incident. 

Mar. 27; Israel’s Minister of Development declared 
before the International Planning Conference for 
Israel that U.S. aid to the Arab states would be 
used to attack Israel and would hasten the re- 
sumption of war between the Arab states and 
Israel. 

Mar. 28: Nine Jordanians were killed and 19 
wounded in an attack on Nahhalin, 8 miles south- 
west of Jerusalem, carried out by two companies 
of the Israeli army. The village mosque was 
sacked and 6 houses bombed before Arab Legion 
reinforcements arrived to drive the attackers 
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back into Israeli territory. Jordan lodged a com- 
plaint with the Mixed Armistice Commission. 

Mar. 29: Soviet delegate Vishinsky used his veto 
at the Security Council to defeat the majority- 
supported New Zealand resolution supporting 
Israel’s complaint against Egypt regarding pass- 
age of ships destined for Israel through the Suez 
Canal. 

Mar. 30: The Mixed Armistice Commission con- 
demned Israel for the attack at Nahhalin. Israel 
continued its boycott of the Commission. 

Apr. 1: Dr. Charles Malik, Lebanon’s delegate to 
the Security Council, submitted a demand on the 
part of Jordan that the Council take up the 
Israeli attack on Nahhalin on Mar. 28 as a “fla- 
grant breach” of the armistice agreement between 
Israel and Jordan. 

A pr. 2: Iraq announced that it was ready to free 3 
Israeli citizens arrested in January when their 
plane made a forced landing in Baghdad, on 
condition that Israel agree to return the 7 Iraqi 
soldiers captured during the war in 1948 and 
still held as hostages “whenever they find them.” 

Apr. 4: The Israeli-Egyptian Mixed Armistice 
Commission censured Israel for two raids into 
Egyptian territory on Apr. 2 in which 3 Egyptian 
soldiers were killed and 1 wounded. 

A pr. 6: At the conclusion of the Arab League meet- 
ing in Cairo, the Arab League Political Commit- 
tee resolved that their governments would stand 
“as one bloc” to resist any aggression directed 
against them. A proposal that food supplies to 
Israel be considered as contraband and the Arab 
League scheme for exploitation of Jordan Valley 
waters were referred to sub-committees. The 
Jordan Valley scheme was reported to provide 
water and power for the various countries as 
follows: Lebanon — 35,000 dunums irrigated and 
115,000 kwh. electricity; Syria — 119,000 dunums 
and 30,000 kwh; Jordan— 490,000 dunums and 
an unspecified amount of electricity. 

Jordan demanded of Great Britain a full ex- 
planation of Britain’s interpretation of the 1948 
Anglo-Jordaniar treaty of alliance and mutual 
defense, wishing to know under what circum- 
stances Britain would come to the aid of Jordan 
in the event of hostilities with Israel. 

A pr. 8: U.S., French, and British representatives to 
the Security Council requested a review of the 
entire frontier situation. Charles Malik of Leba- 
non, on behalf of the Arab states, asked that the 
question of the attack on Nahhalin be considered 
separately. 

A pr. 9: Pakistani Foreign Minister Zafrullah Khan 
called for a conference of Islamic states to con- 
sider the “whole problem of Palestine so that a 
policy might be settled and remedies devised.” 

U.S. Assistant Secretary of State Henry A. 
Byroade, delivering a policy address before the 
World Affairs Council at Dayton, Ohio, expressed 
the view that Israel should regard itself as solely 
a Middle East nation and that the Arabs should 
accept it as such. 
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Apr. 16: 
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Apr. 11: The Egyptian-Israeli Mixed Armistice 


Commission accused Egypt of 4 violations of the 
Armistice Agreement which had occurred in the 
Negev on Apr. 8-9. The Egyptian delegation was 
absent. The UN Chairman voted with the Israelis 
on three counts but abstained on the fourth. Egypt 
filed an appeal with General Bennike, saying its 
delegation should have been notified of the meet- 
ing 24 hours in advance and had not been. 

The Jordanian Cabinet voted to endorse an 
Arab boycott of the Security Council unless that 
body discussed the Nahhalin attack as a separate 
item. 


Apr. 12: Dr. Charles Malik, speaking on behalf of 


the Arab states, told the Security Council that the 
Arabs would agree to general debate on the 
frontier situation provided it was understood that 
a resolution would be passed later censuring the 
Mar. 28 Israeli attack on Nahhalin. Soviet dele- 
gate Vishinsky supported the Arab stand. 


Apr. 14: In a letter to the UN Relief and Works 


Agency for Palestine Refugees (UNRWA), U.S. 
delegate Lodge stated that the U.S. was willing 
to give the Agency $15 million for 1953-54 and 
$12 million for 1954-55. These amounts repre- 
sented about 70 percent of those budgets re- 
spectively. Saudi Arabia and Yugoslavia an- 
nounced contributions of $40,000 each. 

Iraq’s Foreign Minister reported that his gov- 
ernment officially welcomed the invitation by 
Zafrullah Khan for a meeting of all Islamic 
states to consider the Palestine question. 
Lebanon’s President Camille Chamoun 
met with envoys of other Arab states in Beirut 
to discuss the possibility of Lebanon's withdrawal 
from the Security Council. 


Apr. 20: A Lebanese sailing vessel and 4 sailors, 


seized by the Israeli coastal patrol on Apr. 19, 
were released at Jaffa. 

Jordan’s lower house of Parliament sent a reso- 
lution of thanks to Soviet UN delegate Andrei Y. 
Vishinsky for his support of the Arab cause in 
the Security Council on Apr. 12. 


A pr. 24: Army headquarters at Tel Aviv reported 


that an Egyptian soldier was killed in the Negev 
in a clash with an Israeli border patrol. The 
soldier was one of several covering Arabs who 
were illegally harvesting grain at Kisufim, an 
Israeli communal farm. 

A pr. 26: Army spokesmen at Tel Aviv reported that 
2 Arab infiltrators from Syria were killed in a 
clash with Israelis near where the upper Jordan 
flows into the Sea of Galilee. 

Israel asked the chairman of the Egyptian- 
Israeli Mixed Armistice Commission to convene 
an emergency meeting to discuss a heavy ex- 
change of fire across the armistice line of the 
Gaza strip. 

Jordan accused Israeli troops of firing across 
the armistice line on the village of Budrus. 

Apr. 27: The Israeli Foreign Affairs Ministry is- 
sued a statement criticizing the U.S. grant of 
arms aid to Iraq. 
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A pr. 28: General Bennike voted with the Jordanian 


delegates on the Mixed Armistice Commission in 
condemnation of the Israeli attack on Budrus on 
Apr. 26. The UN investigation team testified that 
Israelis had continued firing for 3 hours after 
the UN headquarters had demanded a cease-fire. 
Israeli delegates boycotted the meeting in line 
with their decision of Mar. 23. 


May 1: Two Egyptians were killed in the Negev 


by an Israeli army patrol. 

U.S. Assistant Secretary of State Byroade, ad- 
dressing the American Council for Judaism at 
Philadelphia, stated that the possibility of a 
formal peace treaty between Israel and the Arab 
States “just does not exist,” but that the U.S. 
could not abandon its policy in support of a peace 
settlement. He urged Israel to adopt a policy of 
restricted immigration. 


May 3: For the fifth consecutive day the Security 


Council failed to come to a vote on whether to 
allow general debate on Israeli-Jordanian border 
problems or confine the debate specifically to 
each nation’s complaints. 

Israel protested to the U.S. against Assistant 
Secretary of State Byroade’s speech on May 1. 


May 4: The Security Council voted to permit full 


debate on the entire situation along the Israeli- 
Jordanian borders, in accordance with the Bra- 
zilian-Colombian resolution, by a vote of 9 to 2. 
Dr. Malik then introduced a resolution condemn- 
ing Israel for the attack on Nahhalin on Mar. 28 
and calling on members of the UN to consider 
applying economic and diplomatic boycotts against 
Israel. 


May 6: Syria’s Prime Minister met with President 


Chamoun of Lebanon to discuss the defense of 
their countries in case of an attack by Israel. 


May 8: One Israeli and 1 Jordanian were killed in 


separate incidents on the Israeli side of the 


Israeli-Jordanian border. 


May 9: Three members of the Israeli armed forces 


were killed and 2 wounded in fighting with Jor- 
danians southwest of Jerusalem. 

A Jordanian official charged that a band of 
90 Israelis attacked Khirbet Ilin in the Hebron 
area and fired on an investigating UN team after 
2 Israeli soldiers had been killed. He also said 
that a Jordanian farmer had been killed in 
Jordan’s northern sector. 


May 140: Jordan filed a complaint with the Mixed 


Armistice Commission that an Israeli force 
opened fire along a 12-1nile sector of the armistice 
line and that in a 7-hour exchange of shots, 3 
armed Israelis and 3 Jordanian farmers were 
killed and 3 wounded near the village of Dayr 
al-Ghusun. 


May 11: The Mixed Armistice Commission cen- 


sured Israel for the May 9 attack at Khirbet Ilin. 


May 1/2: Israel circulated its report of the May 9 


Khirbet Ilin incident to Security Council mem- 
bers. According to Israel, a 14-man police border 
patrol was attacked by Jordanian armed forces 
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and 2 wounded Israelis were dragged into Jor- 
dan and “murdered in cold blood.” 

The Mixed Armistice Commission condemned 
Israel for the May tro incident at Dayr al-Ghusun. 

May 13: The Jerusalem Post called for the removal 
of Commander Hutchinson from the _ Israeli- 
Jordanian Mixed Armistice Commission as a pre- 
requisite for consideration of Israel’s return to 
the Commission, presumably for his vote con- 
demning Israel for firing into an area where 
UN observers were investigating on May 11. 

May 14: U.S. Assistant Secretary of State Byroade 
concluded a 4-day meeting with U.S. Ambassa- 
dors of 13 Middle East countries at Istanbul to 
review, among other questions, the Israeli-Arab 
dispute. The meetings favored a joint U.S., Brit- 
ish, French declaration that these countries would 
use force to prevent aggression by either Israel 
or the Arab countries, in reaffirmation of the 
tripartite declaration of May 25, 1950. 

May 26: Jordan filed a complaint with the Armi- 
stice Commission that 4 men had been killed at 
the village of Khirbayt Jinba. UN observers 
followed the tracks of 30 or 40 men leading from 
and returning to Israel. 

May 27: The Israeli delegation to the Israeli-Egyp- 
tian Mixed Armistice Commission submitted a 
resolution stating that 3 attacks had been made 
by “armed Arab civilians” on May 25 and call- 
ing on the Egyptian authorities “to insure the 
prevention” of such acts. The resolution was ap- 
proved, with the Egyptians abstaining. 


Saudi Arabia 
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Mar. 6; Nearly 50,000 troops of the Riyad garrison 
and the National Guard participated in a 3-hour 
military parade attended by the King, the Crown 
Prince, and other dignitaries. Sayyid Zahir al- 
Islam of Iran arrived in Riyad with a special 
message from the Shah and with the Pahlevi 
Order to be conferred on King Su‘ud. 

Mar. 8: Saudi Arabia's first Cabinet meeting was 
held. King Su‘ud read a policy statement which 
among other things spoke of unity of the Arabs 
within the sphere of the Arab League Charter 
and Collective Security Pact. 

Mar. 16; Shaykh Muhammad ‘Abdallah ‘Ali Ridha 
Zayhal was appointed Minister of Commerce by 
a royal decree establishing this Ministry. 

Mar. 20: King Su‘ud left Jidda for Cairo and 
Bahrein on official visits. 

A pr. §: King Su‘ud returned to Riyad after a 9-day 
visit to Kuwait. 


Apr. 9: King Su‘ud donated SR 1.5 million for re- 
lief of flood victims in Iraq. 

A pr. 11; King Su‘ud arrived in Bahrein for a 3-day 
state visit. 

A pr. 14: King Su‘ud left Bahrein for a 10-day visit 
to Pakistan. 
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Sudan Arab 

1054 ) to Is 
Mar. 1; The formal opening of the Sudan Parlia-) yay, : 
ment was postponed for 10 days when riots broke lifted 


out between crowds welcoming Egyptian Presi- | Ak 
dent Nagib and Umma Party followers. 


ist a 
Mar. 10: The first Sudanese Parliament opened. he h 
A pr. 3: Egyptian military equipment for about 1,000 Goy, 


men was handed over to the Sudan Defense tees 
Force in accordance with a promise President } yoy. 
Nagib had made in January. 


) 
Apr, 22: Parliament rejected Ibrahim Ahmad as Ase 
one of the two Sudanese members of the Gov- Inde 
ernor General’s Commission. It named, instead, nive 
Siricio Iro, a member of the National Unionist Syri 
Party. co 


May 3: The opposition Umma Party protested to | Jore 
Governor General Sir Robert Howe over the re- capi 
placement of Ibrahim Ahmad on the Governor 


. . i a new 
General’s Commission. They also alleged that 


Egypt had interfered in the matter, which was a a 
purely internal one, and urged that Egypt and | — met 
Great Britain try to find a settlement by which | ,,,, 
the Commission could act impartially, the two apr 
Sudanese members now both being members of al- 
the same party. 1 
May 4: Four new members joined the Cabinet as ond 
Ministers of State: die 
Muhammad Ahmad al-Mardi ter, 
Ahmad Gali | Mar. 


Yahya al-Fadli of 


Khadr Hamad jon 
May 5: Governor General Howe left for London act 
for discussions with the British Government. Mar. 
for 
Syria “eo 
e 
(See also Palestine Problem) rs 
1054 ne 
Mar. 1: Hashim al-Atasi took over the presidency | Mar 
from Ma’mun al-Kuzbari, who had held it for sti 
two days. He was enthusiastically greeted by 
crowds in Damascus on his arrival from Homs. te 
A caretaker Cabinet pending elections (promised te 
within two months) was sworn in as follows: te 
Sabri al-‘Asali — Prime Minister Ma 
Faydi al-Atasi— Foreign Affairs sy 
Ali Buzo — Interior n 
Dr. Ma‘ruf al-Dawalibi — Defense 
Muhammad Ahmad _ Sulayman — Public 0: 
Health A pi 
Fakhr Kayyali— National Economy 1 
‘Afif al-Sulh — Minister of State fi 
Amir Hasan al-Atrash — Agriculture te 
Munir al-‘Ajlani — Education Ap 
‘Abd al-Rahman ‘Azm — Finance a 
‘Izzat Sukkar—Justice Vv 
Mar. 2: The Army returned to its barracks and the r 
curfew was lifted. Ap 
Mar. 4: Prime Minister Sabri al-‘Asali, in his first € 
formal interview, expressed his Government’s ‘ 
approval of the Turkish-Pakistani agreement, 
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DEVELOPMENTS OF THE QUARTER: 


asserted its intention of striving toward greater 
Arab unity, and condemned continued U.S. aid 
to Israel. 

Mar. 5: Border 
lifted. 

Akram al-Hawrani, leader of the fused Social- 
ist and Arab Resurrectionist parties, stated that 
he had turned down a cabinet post because the 
Government “had not provided sufficient guaran- 
tees that forthcoming elections would be free.” 

Mar. 7: Lebanese Prime Minister al-Yafi visited 
Damascus. 

Mar. 8: A public holiday was declared to mark 
Independence Day, which coincided with the an- 
niversary of the crowning of Faysal I as King of 
Syria in 1920. 

Mar. 9: Sultan Pasha al-Atrash, who had fled to 
Jordan for political refuge, returned to the Druze 
capital, al-Suwayda, where he was greeted by the 
new Ministers of Interior, Finance, and Agricul- 
ture. 

Mar. fo: The Parliament elected in 1949 was sum- 
moned by its Speaker, Dr. Nazim al-Qudsi, to 
meet on Mar. 15. Thirteen members who had 
approved the Constitution of former President 
al-Shishakli were not invited to attend. 

The Lebanese Ministers of Interior, Economy, 
and Health arrived in Damascus for economic 
discussions with the new President, Prime Minis- 
ter, and Minister of Economy. 

Mar. 12: The Government ordered the confiscation 
of the property of former President al-Shishakli 
and his brother, Salah al-Shishakli, who was a 
senior official in the Customs Department. 

Mar. 22: Previous decisions banning a number of 
foreign newspapers were revoked. 

Mar. 24: The temporary economic agreement with 
Lebanon was extended for a period of 6 months 
from Mar. 7, pending the conclusion of a perma- 
nent agreement. 

Mar. 28: Electricity company workers went on 
strike for higher pay and shorter hours. 

Youths of the Isma‘ili sect attacked school- 
teachers and others at a village near Hama, pro- 
testing the Government decision that religious 
teaching would again be given in the schools. 

Mar. 30: Aleppo students boycotted clasces out of 
sympathy for the student demonstrations in Leba- 
non. 

The Chamber of Deputies revoked 20 decrees 
of the former regime. 

Apr. 9: A delegation of 75 persons representing 
many organizations went to Alexandria to invite 
former president Shukri al-Quwwatli to return 
to Syria. 

Apr. 11: The Prime Minister announced that an 
amnesty would be granted to all persons con- 
victed in political cases under the al-Shishakli 
regime. 

A pr. 13: Minister of Interior Buzo announced that 
elections would be held on June 15, on the basis 
of the 1949 electoral law. 

Aleppo students demonstrated against the invi- 


restrictions with Lebanon were 
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tation extended to former president al-Quwwatli 
to return to Syria. 

Apr. 14: Nineteen textile factories in Aleppo went 
on strike for higher wages and better working 
conditions. 

A pr. 21: An 8-member International Bank mission 
left for Washington after completing an economic 
survey of Syria. 

May 10: The Parliament passed a new press law 
giving the Government power to suspend any 
newspaper without court action. Akram _ al- 
Hawrani walked out in protest. 

May 16: Minister of Defense al-Dawalibi an- 
nounced that all secondary school students would 
receive military training in the next academic 
year; girls would be trained in first-aid work and 
given preliminary instruction in the use of arms. 

May 18: Minister of the Interior Buzo announced 
that a new electoral law had been approved by 
Parliament and would be published shortly. 


Tunisia 
1954 
Mar. 2: His Highness Sidi Mohammed Lamine 
Pasha Bey invested a new Cabinet of 8 Tunisians 
and 5 Frenchmen as follows: 
Mohammed Salah M’Zali— Prime Minister 
Raymond Pons — Secretary General of the 
Government 
Mohammed Saadallah — Muslim Institutions 
Tahar Lakhdar — Justice 
Jean-Gaston Fraissé — Finance 
Lucien Paye — Public Instruction 
Mohammed ben Salem — Public Health 


Mohammed Hadjouj — Commerce and 
Handicrafts 

M. Dezes— Posts, Telephones and Tele- 
graphs 


‘Abdelkader Belkhodja — Agriculture 

Dr. Chedley ben Romdane — Labor 

Jean Mathieu — Public Works 

Noureddine Azouche — Urbanism and Hous- 
ing 

Mar. 4: The Bey approved a program of reforms 
providing for an elective Assembly with one-third 
of the members being elected every 3 years. 

Mar. 5: About 70 percent of the shops in the Arab 
quarter of Tunis closed in protest against the 
inadequacy of the new reforms. 

Mar. 11: Prime Minister Mohammed M’Zali an- 
nounced that elections for the new assembly would 
be held in June. 

The executive committee of the Union of 
French of Tunisia declared that the reforms had 
resulted in “an extremely dangerous situation.” 

Mar. 15: One person was killed and a score injured 
in a clash between French policemen and 700 
demonstrators trying to storm Dar al-Bey palace, 
seat of the Government, protesting French refusal 
to grant full independence. About 50 student 
demonstrators were arrested. 
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May 1/0: Fire was set to a gunpowder factory near 
Gafsa and a train was fired on in the same area 
by bandits calling themselves the “Tunisian Army 
of the Liberation.” 

May 20: Habib Bourguiba, leader of the nationalist 
Neo-Destour party, who had been under house 
arrest, was sent to France for residence on the 
island of Groix. 

May 23: Five Nationalists were killed and 1 
wounded and 2 French soldiers killed in a 2-day 
battle for a mountain peak in a lake near Bizerte. 

May 27: Five French citizens were murdered by 
bandits in the Le Kef region near the Algerian 
border. 

May 29: Prime Minister M’Zali was fired on out- 
side his palace but was unhurt. 

French Resident General Pierre Voizard re- 
turned to Tunis after a week’s visit to Paris and 
announced that large reinforcements of troops 
were being sent to the protectorate. 

May 31: An unannounced number of infantrymen 
crossed into Tunisia from Algeria, and 2 squad- 
rons of Mobile Guards were flown 
France. 

Resident General Voizard, in a radio address, 
said that 48 combat groups would be stationed 
in the 48 principal regions colonized by the 
French. He also called for volunteers for the 
formation of territorial units to protect population 
centers, 


in from 


Turkey 
1054 


Mar. 7: The Grand National Assembly approved 
the new petroleum law to promote rapid develop- 
ment of oil production by offering inducements 
to foreign companies, by a vote of 266 to 17. The 
Assembly also approved a plan to create a Turk- 
ish National Petroleum Company. 

Mar. 9: The National Assembly adopted a bill 
prescribing heavy prison sentences and fines for 
newspapermen whose writing “could be harmful 
to the political or financial prestige of the State,” 
or was “an invasion of private life.” 

Mar. 13: The new Republican National Party called 
for a broad anti-Government electoral coalition 
to turn Turkey’s next parliament into a Consti- 
tutional Assembly. 

Mar. 18: Moscow advised Turkey that the pro- 
jected Turkish-Pakistani pact “cannot fail to 
damage Soviet-Turkish relations.” 

Mar. 20: The International Bank closed its perma- 
nent mission to Turkey in response to a demand 
by the Turkish Government. The issue reportedly 
involved the Bank’s refusal to extend further 
loans in view of Turkey’s large current indebted- 
ness and unfavorable balance of payments. 

Mar. 21: West German Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer left Ankara after 3 days of high-level talks 
with Turkish officials. 

A pr. 2: A mutual defense agreement was concluded 
with Pakistan. (For text, see page 337.) 
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The Government announced that a contract to 
build the port at Mersin had been awarded to 





the Royal Netherlands Harbor Works Company. ; 


Apr. 3: A contract for building a dam on the 
Kizilirmak river was awarded to a pooled British 
company. 

A pr. 10: Twenty members of the Istanbul Construc- 
tion Workers Syndicate were tried secretly on 
charges of plotting a violent overthrow of the 
Government. 


Apr. 12: Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia and his State ! 


Secretary for Foreign Affairs arrived in Ankara 
for a 6-day visit. 

1 pr. 15: The Yugoslav State Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs told a press conference at Ankara that 
Turkey and Yugoslavia planned to transform 
their tripartite treaty of collaboration with Greece 
into a military alliance. 

May 2: More than 80 percent of the more than 10 
million registered voters went to the polls to elect 
a new Grand National Assembly. The result was 
as follows: 


Democratic (controlled) 


detaaaiats 503 
Republican People’s ............ 31 
Republican National ............ 5 
EE, stn id aad eed ek noc 2 

541 


The Democratic Party received approximately 
58.2 percent of the popular vote; the Republican 
People’s Party 35.1 percent; and the Republican 
National Party 5.3 percent. 

May 14: The Grand National Assembly re-elected 
Celal Bayar as President of the Turkish Republic 
for a second 4-year term. President Bayar asked 
Adnan Menderes to form a new Government. 

Refik Koraltan was re-elected President of the 
Grand National Assembly. 

May 17: A new Cabinet was announced as follows: 
Adnan Menderes — Prime Minister 
Fatin Riistii Zorlu— Ass’t Prime Minister, 

Minister of State 

Osman Kapani— Minister of State 
Mukerram Sarol — Minister of State 
Osman Sevki Cicekdag — Justice 
Ethem Menderes — Defense 
Dr. Namik Gedik — Interior 
Fuat Koprilii— Foreign Affairs 
Hasan Polatkan — Finance 
Celal Yardimci — Education 
Kemal Zeytinoglu — Public Works 
Sitki Yircali— Economy and Commerce 
Dr. Behcet Uz — Health and Social Welfare 
Emin Kalafat — Customs and Monopolies 
Nedim Okmen — Agriculture 
Muammer Cavusoglu — Communications 
Hayrettin Erkmen — Labor 
Fethi Celikbas — Industrial Development 

May 28: It was announced that the Government had 
granted a nonexclusive exploration permit to 
Esso Standard (Turkey), Inc., a new affiliate of 
the Standard Oil Company (New Jersey). 
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DOCUMENTS 


Agreement for Friendly Cooperation between 
Pakistan and Turkey’ 


| Pakistan and Turkey] 


Reaffirming their faith in the purposes and 
principles of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions and their determination always to en- 
deavor to apply and give effect to these pur- 
poses and principles, 

Desirous of promoting the benefits of greater 
mutual cooperation deriving from the sincere 
friendship happily existing between them, 

Recognizing the need for consultation and 
cooperation between them in every field for 
the purpose of promoting the well-being and 
security of their peoples, 

Being convinced that such cooperation would 
be to the interest of all peace-loving nations 
and in particular also to the interest of the 
nations in the region of the contracting par- 
ties, and would consequently serve to ensure 
peace and security which are both indivisible, 

Have, therefore, decided to conclude this 
agreement for friendly cooperation and for this 
purpose have appointed as their plenipoten- 
tiaries : 

For Pakistan: Muhammad Zafrulla Khan, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and Common- 
wealth Relations, and 

For Turkey: His Excellency Monsieur 
Selahattin Refet Arbel, Ambassador of Tur- 
key, who after presentation of their full pow- 
ers, found in good and due form, have agreed 
as follows: 


Article I. Contracting parties undertake 
to refrain from intervening in any way in the 
internal affairs of each other and from par- 
ticipating in any alliance or activities directed 
against the other. 


Article II. Contracting parties will consult 
on international matters of mutual interest 
and, taking into account the international re- 
quirements and conditions, cooperate between 
them to the maximum extent. 


1 Text from Embassy of Pakistan, Washington, 
D. C., Press Release No. 25, April 2, 1954. 


Article III. Contracting parties will de- 
velop the cooperation, already established be- 
tween them in the cultural field under a sep- 
arate agreement, in economic and _ technical 
fields also by concluding, if necessary, other 
agreements. 


Article TV. Consultation and cooperation 
between contracting parties in the field of de- 
fense shall cover the following points: 

(A) Exchange of information for the 
purpose of deriving benefit jointly from the 
technical experience and progress, 

(B) Endeavors to meet, as far as possible, 
the requirements of the parties in production 
of arms and ammunition, 

(C) Studies and determination of ways 
and the extent of cooperation which might be 
effected between them in accordance with 
Article 51 of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, should unprovoked attack occur against 
them from the outside. 


Article V. Each contracting party declares 
that none of the international engagements 
now in force between it and any third state is 
in conflict with the provisions of this agree- 
ment and that this agreement shall not affect, 
nor can it be interpreted so as to affect, the 
aforesaid engagements, and undertakes not to 
enter into any international engagement in 
conflict with this agreement. 


Article VI. Any state, whose participation 
is considered by the contracting parties useful 
for achieving the purposes of the present agree- 
ment, may accede to the present agreement 
under the same conditions and with the same 
obligations as the contracting parties. 

Any accession shall have legal effect, after 
the instrument of accession is duly deposited 
with the Government of Turkey from the date 
of official notification by the Government of 
Turkey to the Government of Pakistan. 
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Article VII. This agreement, of which the 
English text is authentic, shall be ratified by 
the contracting parties in accordance with their 
respective Constitutional processes, and shall 
enter into force on the date of exchange of the 
instruments of ratification in Ankara.* 

In case no formal notice of denunciation is 
given by one of the contracting parties to the 
other, one year before the termination of a 
period of five years from the date of its entry 
into force, the present agreement shall auto- 
matically continue in force for a further pe- 
riod of five years, and the same procedure will 
apply for the subsequent periods thereafter. 

In spirit of the Treaty of Friendship be- 
tween Pakistan and Turkey, the two govern- 
ments have agreed to study the methods of 
achieving closer friendly collaboration in po- 

* The Agreement entered into force on June 12, 
1954. 
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litical, economic and cultural spheres, as well} theret 
as of strengthening peace and security in their \ other 
own interest as also in that of all peace loving | Gove: 
nations. ate dr 

Negotiations which have since been in prog-| out th 


ress between the two governments culminated 2. 

in this agreement which embodies in it thef this a 
expression of the traditional friendship be-| ternal 
tween the peoples of Turkey and Pakistan and ? to pet 
the sentiments of mutual affection and esteem 








United States-Pakistan Mutual Defense | 
Assistance Agreement’ 


The Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of Pakistan, 

Desiring to foster international peace and 
security within the framework of the Charter 
of the United Nations through measures which 
will further the ability of nations dedicated to 
the purposes and principles of the Charter to 
participate effectively in arrangements for in- 
dividual and collective self-defense in support 
of those purposes and principles; 

Reaffirming their determination to give their 
full cooperation to the efforts to provide the 
United Nations with armed forces as contem- 
plated by the Charter and to participate in 
United Nations collective defense arrange- 
ments and measures, and to obtain agreement 
on universal regulation and reduction of arma- 
ments under adequate guarantee against viola- 
tion or evasion ; 

Taking into consideration the support which 
the Government of the United States has 
brought to these principles by enacting the 





‘Text from U.S. Department of State, Press 
Release No. 262—A, May 19, 1954. 





area, 
already existing between them. arran 
This is the third agreement concluded by}| not u 
the two countries ; the first two being a Treaty } any ¢ 
of Friendship signed at Ankara on July 26, } stan | 
1951, and a cultural agreement signed on June the C 
29, 1953. such | 
[ MUHAMMAD ZAFRULLA KHAN] whict 
[SELAHATTIN ReFeT ARBEL] 3. 

[ Karachi, Pakistan ] whicl 
[ April 2, 1954] suant 
| quire 

whicl 

for r 

State 

4. 

trans 

of th 

title 

Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as | terial 
amended, and the Mutual Security Act of { ceive 
1951, as amended ; conse 
Desiring to set forth the conditions which | State 
will govern the furnishing of such assistance ; 5. 
Have agreed: such 
each 

Article I anion 

1. The Government of the United States | of . 
mati 


will make available to the Government of 
Pakistan such equipment, materials, services 6. 
or other assistance as the Government of the | ™eas 
United States may authorize in accordance publ. 
with such terms and conditions as may be ¢ Agr 
agreed. The furnishing and use of such assist- 7 


ance shall be consistent with the Charter of | cedu 
the. United Nations. Such assistance as may be | will 
made available by the Government of the | fund 
United States pursuant to this Agreement will | gran 
be furnished under the provisions and subject | Men 
to all the terms, conditions and termination | shall 
provisions of the Mutual Defense Assistance | #8Te 

seizi 


Act of 1949 and the Mutual Security Act of 
supplementary 


1951, acts amendatory or 
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thereto, appropriation acts thereunder, or any 
other applicable legislative provisions. The two 
Governments will, from time to time, negoti- 
ate detailed arrangements necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this paragraph. 

2. The Government of Pakistan will use 
this assistance exclusively to maintain its in- 
ternal security, its legitimate self-defense, or 
to permit it to participate in the defense of the 
area, or in United Nations collective security 
arrangements and measures, and Pakistan will 
not undertake any act of aggression against 
any other nation. The Government of Paki- 
stan will not, without the prior agreement of 
the Government of the United States, devote 
such assistance to purposes other than those for 
which it was furnished. 

3. Arrangements will be entered into under 
which equipment and materials furnished pur- 
suant to this Agreement and no longer re- 
quired or used exclusively for the purposes for 
which originally made available will be offered 
for return to the Government of the United 
States. 

4. The Government of Pakistan will not 
transfer to any person not an officer or agent 
of that Government, or to any other nation, 
title to or possession of any equipment, ma- 
terials, property, information, or services re- 
ceived under this Agreement, without the prior 
consent of the Government of the United 
States. 

5. The Government of Pakistan will take 
such security measures as may be agreed in 
each case between the two Governments in 
order to prevent the disclosure or compromise 
of classified military articles, services or infor- 
mation furnished pursuant to this Agreement. 

6. Each Government will take appropriate 
measures consistent with security to keep the 
public informed of operations’ under this 
Agreement. 

7. The two Governments will establish pro- 
cedures whereby the Government of Pakistan 
will so deposit, segregate or assure title to all 
funds allocated to or derived from any pro- 
gram of assistance undertaken by the Govern- 
ment of the United States so that such funds 
shall not, except as may otherwise be mutually 
agreed, be subject to garnishment, attachment, 
seizure or other legal process by any person, 
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firm, agency, 
government. 


corporation, organization or 


Article II 


The two Governments will, upon request of 
either of them, negotiate appropriate arrange- 
ments between them relating to the exchange 
of patent rights and technical information for 
defense which will expedite such exchanges 
and at the same time protect private interests 
and maintain necessary security safeguards. 


Article III 


1. The Government of Pakistan will make 
available to the Government of the United 
States rupees for the use of the latter Govern- 
ment for its administrative and operating ex- 
penditures in connection with carrying out the 
purposes of this Agreement. The two Gov- 
ernments will forthwith initiate discussions 
with a view to determining the amount of 
such rupees and to agreeing upon arrangements 
for the furnishing of such funds. 

2. The Government of Pakistan will, except 
as may otherwise be mutually agreed, grant 
duty-free treatment on importation or expor- 
tation and exemption from internal taxation 
upon products, property, materials or equip- 
ment imported into its territory in connection 
with this Agreement or any similar Agreement 
between the Government of the United States 
and the Government of any other country re- 
ceiving military assistance. 

3. Tax relief will be accorded to all expen- 
ditures in Pakistan by, or on behalf of, the 
Government of the United States for the com- 
mon defense effort, including expenditures for 
any foreign aid program of the United States. 
The Government of Pakistan will establish 
procedures satisfactory to both Governments 
so that such expenditures will be net of taxes. 


Article TV 


1. The Government of Pakistan will receive 
personnel of the Government of the United 
States who will discharge in its territory the 
responsibilities of the Government of the 
United States under this Agreement and who 
will be accorded facilities and authority to ob- 
serve the progress of the assistance furnished 
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pursuant to this Agreement. Such personnel 
who are United States nationals, including 
personnel temporarily assigned, will, in their 
relations with the Government of Pakistan, 
operate as a part of the Embassy of the United 
States of America under the direction and 
control of the Chief of the Diplomatic Mis- 
sion, and will have the same privileges and 
immunities as are accorded other personnel 
with corresponding rank of the Embassy of 
the United States who are United States na- 
tionals. Upon appropriate notification by the 
Government of the United States the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan will grant full diplomatic 
status to the senior military member assigned 
under this Article and the senior Army, Navy 
and Air Force officers and their respective 
immediate deputies. 

2. The Government of Pakistan will grant 
exemption from import and export duties on 
personal property imported for the personal 
use of such personnel or of their families and 
will take reasonable administrative measures 
to facilitate and expedite the importation and 
exportation of the personal préperty of such 
personnel and their families. 


Article V 


1. The Government of Pakistan will: 

(a) join in promoting international un- 
derstanding and good will, and maintaining 
world peace ; 

(b) take such action as may be mutually 
agreed upon to eliminate causes of interna- 
tional tension ; 

(c) make, consistent with its political and 
economic stability, the full contribution per- 
mitted by its manpower, resources, facilities 
and general economic condition to the develop- 
ment and maintenance of its own defensive 
strength and the defensive strength of the free 
world ; 

(d) take all reasonable measures which 
may be needed to develop its defense capaci- 
ties ; and 

(e) take appropriate steps to insure the 
effective utilization of the economic and mili- 
tary assistance provided by the United States. 

2. (a) The Government of Pakistan will, 
consistent with the Charter of the United 
Nations, furnish to the Government of the 
United States, or to such other governments 
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as the Parties hereto may in each case agree 


upon, such equipment, materials, services or 
other assistance as may be agreed upon in order 
to increase their capacity for individual and 
collective self-defense and to facilitate their 
effective participation in the United Nations 
system for collective security. 

(b) In conformity with the principle of 
mutual aid, the Government of Pakistan will 
facilitate the production and transfer to the 
Government of the United States, for such 
period of time, in such quantities and upon 
such terms and conditions as may be agreed 
upon, of raw and semi-processed materials re- 
quired by the United States as a result of de- 
ficiencies or potential deficiencies in its own 
resources, and which may be available in Pak- 
istan. Arrangements for such transfers shall 
give due regard to reasonable requirements 
of Pakistan for domestic use and commercial 
export. 


Article VI 


In the interest of their mutual security the 
Government of Pakistan will cooperate with 
the Government of the United States in taking 
measures designed to control trade with na- 
tions which threaten the maintenance of world 
peace. 


Article VII 


1. This Agreement shall enter into force on 
the date of signature and will continue in 
force until one year after the receipt by either 
party of written notice of the intention of the 
other party to terminate it, except that the pro- 
visions of Article I, paragraphs 2 and 4, and 
arrangements entered into under Article |, 
paragraphs 3, § and 7, and under Article II, 
shall remain in force unless otherwise agreed 
by the two Governments. 

2. The two Governments will, upon the re- 
quest of either of them, consult regarding any 
matter relating to the application or amend- 
ment of this Agreement. 

3. This Agreement shall be registered with 
the Secretariat of the United Nations. 

[ MUHAMMAD ZAFRULLA KHAN, 
Foreign Minister of Pakistan] 
[Jon K. EmMMerson, Counsellor — 
Chargé d’Affaires of the United States] 
[ Karachi, Pakistan] 
[May 19, 1954] 


———— 


_—_ 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue Mippte East JourNaAL regrets to inform its readers that it no longer 


offers the Book Purchase Service formerly announced in this space. (Editor) 


ARAB WORLD 


IRAQ, 1900 TO 1950, by Stephen Hemsley 
Longrigg. New York: Oxford Univ. Press 
(Royal Institute of International Affairs), 
1953. 436 pages, 1 map. $6.15. 

Reviewed by Albert Hourani 


More than a quarter of a century ago, Brig- 
adier Longrigg published a book on Four 
Centuries of Modern Iraq which has not been 
superseded, based as it was on wide reading in 
Eastern and Western tongues, knowledge of 
sources in private libraries inaccessible to most 
scholars, and personal acquaintance with the 
relics of Ottoman rule. Now he has given us a 
history of Iraq in the last fifty years, and this 
too will not be superseded within its chosen 
limits as a straightforward survey of the po- 
litical, economic, and social development of the 
country from the last decades of Turkish rule 
almost to the present day. It is written with 
the same combination of complete knowledge 
of the sources and wide personal experience 
gained when the author was an official, first of 
the Iraqi Government, and then of the Iraq 
Petroleum Company. Aspects of the subject 
which could scarcely be dealt with from writ- 
ten materials alone are analyzed with subtlety 
and comprehension ; for example, the Assyrian 
crisis of 1933 is described more fairly and con- 
vincingly than anywhere else. ‘Technically, 
too, the book is excellent. Map, index, bibli- 
ography, and transliteration are all admirable. 
Brigadier Longrigg is the most precise of 
Middle Eastern experts, and close search has 
disclosed no substantial error. He writes bet- 
ter in this book than in its predecessor; the 
echoes of Macaulay, which were sometimes 
deafening in that, are well under control in 
this. 

This indeed is a book which, while wider 
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in scope than the classic works of Ireland and 
Khadduri, yet ranks with them for the pre- 
cision and clarity of its political analysis. If a 
criticism must be made it should be of a defect 
which is inherent in the structure of the book. 
The plan is chronological, and the narrative 
sweeps over fifty years with scarcely a back- 
ward glance. This arrangement is justified so 
far as the political story is concerned, but it is 
not so successful with social and economic his- 
tory. Such subjects as land tenure and educa- 
tion are split up among the different chapters 
in a way which detracts from the clarity of the 
picture. Each chapter deals on an average with 
five years of history ; that is a significant period 
in political development, but the lineaments 
of social change could have been seen more 
clearly on a larger canvas. 

A more fundamental criticism might be of a 
blind spot in the vision which informs the 
book. Brigadier Longrigg belongs to the second 
phase of British Imperialism (1 use the word 
in a purely descriptive manner, without in- 
tending blame or praise). He stands half-way 
between the founders, who knew they were 
changing the face of the world and were sure 
they were changing it for the better, and a 
younger generation which, accepting the end of 
the Empire in its old form, can see it in per- 
spective, with all its faults and virtues, its 
triumphs and failures, as the dominant factor 
in a whole epoch of human history. For him 
it is something assured and not yet challenged, 
and therefore scarcely to be noticed, like the 
air we breathe. The reader of this book will 
find in it much about the work of British 
administrators, but little about the policy of 
the British Government, in whose hands the 
fate of Iraq ultimately lay. The image of 
Britain which emerges from these pages is not 
that of a great nation immersed in the political 
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process, quite legitimately preferring its own 
interests to those of others when the two can- 
not be reconciled, and quite naturally possess- 
ing its own view of what is good for others, 
which may differ from their view; it is rather 
the image of a remote, impartial judge, stand- 
ing outside history and passing upon it a judg- 
ment objective, final, and remote. 

It may be a consequence of this attitude that 
at times a note of excessive circumspection is 
to be observed. For example, the events of 
summer 1921 —the deportation of Sayyid 
Talib and the adoption of Faysal as King — 
are narrated in a curiously impersonal and dis- 
creet way. Again, to talk (quite correctly) 
about the system which existed before 1932 as 
“diarchic rule’ and then to add “as it was 
accused of being” is surely to carry caution to 
extremes; the same could be said of the refer- 
ence to the “alleged colonialism” of the French 
in North Africa. Similarly, is it quite candid 
for a British author to talk of “dA merican- 
sponsored Zionism,” or to refer to the “power- 
lessness of British or American policy” to mod- 
ify French action in Syria in 1920? Was it 
only power which was lacking, and not will 
as well? Britain knew it was not in its interest 
to have a major clash with France in the Near 
East. No doubt this was the right decision, but 
we ought not to pretend that it was not a 
decision —or at least a succession of small 
decisions. 

Curiously enough, this defect does not lessen 
the value of the book, but in a way increases it. 
Brigadier Longrigg has not only given us a 
picture of the making of modern Iraq; he has 
also shown us by implication the generation of 
British officials who did so much to make it. 
Like all human beings, they had their limita- 
tions; but they also had a probity, a devotion, 
and a technical skill which few ruling groups 
could claim. It is good that Brigadier Longrigg 
should have given so detailed an account of 
their work, and nobody will criticize him if 
across his grave and courteous pages there 
sometimes shines a ray of sober pride. 
® Atpert Hourani is Lecturer in the Modern His- 
tory of the Near and Middle East, Oxford Uni- 
versity, and author of Syria and Lebanon (London, 


1946), and Minorities in the Arab World (London, 
1947), as well as numerous articles. 
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ONTWAKEND ArRasiE, by Col. D. van der » 


Meulen. Amsterdam: H. Meulenhoff, 1953. 
184 pages, 28 photographs, end-paper maps, 
genealogical summaries and tables of the 
royal family, index. Fl. 7.95. 


Reviewed by Charles D. Matthews 


“Colonel Dan” van der Meulen is a gentle- 
man and a scholar in the best Dutch tradition. 
He has had wide experience in Islamic and 
Arabic study and association, from his student 
days with Professor C. Snouck Hurgronje 
through his years in Indonesia, his diplomatic 
service in Western Arabia, and his several 
journeys of exploration in the Hadramaut, 
with which he has dealt in two English vol- 
umes. In the winter of 1951-52 he visited 
Eastern Arabia and other sections of the coun- 
try gathering material for the present volume, 
and a sequel will undoubtedly appear based 
upon his explorations in the Persian Gulf area. 

As the subtitle, “King Ibn Sa‘ud, the Last 
Bedouin Prince of Arabia,” indicates, this story 
centers upon the great personality and the his- 
toric career of the late Ibn Sa‘ud. English 
readers already know the history of the great 
king and of the new age to which he brought 
his people, together with some of the problems 
of the new age, from Philby’s 4rabian Jubilee 
and H. C. Armstrong’s Lord of Arabia. The 
chief interest of van der Meulen’s book lies in 
the genius of the author and his viewpoint and 
treatment. Among the most engaging topics, 
in addition to a vivid retelling of the capture 
of Riyad, are those dealing with the author’s 
first audience with King Ibn Sa‘ud in Jidda 
after the conquest of the Hijaz, his audience 
in the royal tents at Marah in Najd when 
His Majesty was on his way to confer with 
Churchill and Roosevelt in Egypt, and his 
observations on the meeting of Arabian and 
American cultures. 

Van der Meulen effectively conveys the 
overwhelming impression Ibn Sa‘ud made upon 
those who knew him. We tremble with the 
author on the sands of Najd when the King, 
fulminating upon the injustice suffered by the 
Arabs of Palestine, boomed to him in a huge 
tent full of the strictest Wahhabi theologians 
who were hanging upon his every word, “And 
thou, our Dutch friend, how thinkest thou? 
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Speak, for thou art among friends!” After a 
long, embarrassing silence, the King pursued 
him with: “I wish thee to speak not as the 
diplomatic representative of Holland but as 
a man, as a man in the midst of his friends!” 
Fearing, however, that any statement would 
have in the minds of those present a diplomatic 
import, he could only plead that the problem 
should be dealt with by an international tri- 
bunal. Upon this, the King shook his head — 
and the surrounded westerner felt that the 
group were asking each other, “What did the 
stammering Nasrani (Christian) say?” 

Soon afterward, the author was alone with 
one of His Majesty’s chief ministers — himself 
a Palestinian. Here he spoke more at length of 
the complicated problem of Palestine and of 
the historic Jewish and Christian, as well as 
Muslim, interests in the land. Deprecating 
Zionist terrorism in Palestine, he nevertheless 
again urged the necessity of an international 
approach to a solution. That was in December 
1944. 

The author’s estimate of the results of the 
meeting of Arabians and Americans is provoca- 
tive. To deal with it would lead to argumenta- 
tion. The economic and industrial development 
of Arabia, with its God-given resources and 
with a ruler like the late King, was maktub — 
divinely ordained. Certainly the new age has 
brought new problems in all areas of life. Nor 
are the indigenous folk and the thousands who 
have come in from other Islamic countries the 
only ones affected. The author concedes this 
in one important connection. Westerners live 
and work in this historic country under Islamic 
law and governmental decrees based upon that 
law but designed to fit totally new situations. 
They make no effort to secure special rights 
which would smack of outworn extraterri- 
toriality. And as a matter of fact, the execution 
of law and decree is generally carried out in a 
friendly spirit. However, it is true that far 
from home and friends and often from mem- 
bers of their immediate families, Western em- 
ployees as individuals at times do earnestly 
wish that it might be realized how much cer- 
tain aspects of their normal social and com- 
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munal life in their own homelands would 
mean if permitted to them in Arabia. 

As for the Arabians themselves, conditions 
are changing and they have to feel their way 
along a new path. The progress attained and 
the possibilities foreseen — without the sphere 
of Aramco operations as well as within it — 
would make them loathe to turn back to the 
past, even if they could. 

The author’s views regarding the financial 
relationships between the Arabians and the 
Americans, and the general responsibilities of 
the latter under the Aramco concession agree- 
ment, are of course influenced by his idealism. 
He has expressed similar opinions in other 
writings, including an interesting article in the 
Journal of the Royal Netherlands Geological 
Society (Vol. 80, No. 1, 1953). He believes 
that Aramco’s “50-50 deal” with Saudi Arabia 
is not enough, and that a rich, powerful nation 
such as the United States should undertake the 
task of the development of the entire country. 
In one place the author points out that one 
of the late King’s reasons for preferring the 
Americans was their record for not interfering 
in the internal affairs of countries where they 
were engaged in philanthropy or business. Yet, 
here, he apparently disregards the fundamental 
distinction as to nationalistic connections and 
interest between American companies operating 
abroad as free enterprise and many European 
companies which have been partly or mainly 
representative of their national governments. 
Undoubtedly the official opinion of the Com- 
pany would be that neighborly assistance to the 
country is one of its chief activities in Saudi 
Arabia. Aid and counsel in the vital field of 
water conservation (which the author has 
mentioned in this book and in other places) is 
only one example of many. 

Were there space, one might call attention 
to a number of irregularities in place names 
on the maps. But what map and what book 
do not exhibit the same? 


® CuHarLes D. MattHews, formerly Cultural Rela- 
tions Attaché at Cairo, is now on the staff of the 
Arabian Research Division of the Arabian Ameri- 
can Oil Company. 
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Oasis Kincpom: Tue LisyAan Story, by 
Nina Epton. London: Jarrolds, 1952; New 
York: Roy, 1953. 160 pages. 16s; $3.75. 


(Reviewer anonymous by request) 


It is perhaps unfortunate that the publishers 
of Oasis Kingdom used the subtitle “The Lib- 
yan Story.” The article is poorly chosen. This 
is not the story; it is a story. And the dedica- 
tion to “the editor of the Sunday Tripolitania 
Ghibli” should have been extended to read 
“without whose files this book could not have 
been written,’ for Miss Epton has given us a 
summary rewrite of official and semiofficial 
documentation interlarded with a number of 
anecdotes apparently chosen to establish her 
obviously friendly feeling toward North Africa 
and Arabs in general. 

The book is based on a visit to Libya in 
1951. It is not apparent that the author gave 
much thought to the basic problems of Libya, 
but it is in her favor that the stories she has 
chosen illustrate the Libyan desire to be inde- 
pendent and do not defend the actions and 
policies of the numerous “occupying powers.” 
Miss Epton is to be complimented on her per- 
tinacity in seeing that Libya needed publicity, 
but it is unfortunate that she did not use her 
opportunities more fully to develop the politico- 
economic backgrounds so vitally needed to un- 
derstand both the decision to force unification 
and independence on Libya and to forecast the 
problems which will arise in an illiterate, un- 
healthy, and uneconomic federation of politi- 
cally unstable and volatile Arabs and Berbers. 

Nevertheless, Oasis Kingdom is a very read- 
able book and one which should have a wide 
circulation. The historical detail is accurate 
insofar as it touches on the pertinent portions 
of Libyan history relating to contacts with the 
outside world. The descriptions of the country 
and people, while noncritical, are accurate and 
furnish a respectable background for persons 
interested in the area. Insufficient distinction is 
drawn between the so-called Arab and Berber 
strains in the population, but the conscientious 
reader will soon recognize the differences. 


Hapa At-‘AtAM AL-‘Arast [THIs Is THE 
Aras Wor.p], by Nabih Amin Faris and 
Muhammad Tawfik Husayn. Beirut: Dar 
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al-‘ilm lil-malayin, 1953. 241 pages + index. 
LL 3. 


Reviewed by John 8. Badeau 


The “Arab world” is one of the most com- 
mon and misleading phrases used to describe 
the Near East. It suggests to the westerner a 
geographical, racial, and political harmony that 
is sadly absent from the current headlines. To 
the Arab himself it is often a facade of hope 
that is constantly being shattered by his own 
leaders and their nationalistic policies. Like 
the “Anglo-Saxon world,” the “Arab world” 
means little until it is scrutinized and defined. 
In this study the authors (members of the staff 
of the American University of Beirut) have 
done Arab readers a great service by presenting 
a balanced and factual survey of the content of 
the phrase. Their object is not only to define 
the “Arab world,” but to “present the factors 
drawing Arab countries together and leading 
them in the path of cooperation and the factors 
differentiating them and driving them apart.” 

The book is in three sections. The first is a 
brief description of the Arab world in terms of 
language and culture, natural boundaries and 
divisions, and current political entities. For the 
authors, it is the Arabic language which is 
most basic, for “it has been in the past and will 
continue to be the most important and effective 
factor in unifying the Arabs.’’ Thus, the ex- 
tent of the Arab world is principally deter- 
mined by the use of the Arabic language and 
not by racial or geographical factors. 

The second section describes the factors 
making for unity among the “Arabs.” These 
are grouped under three main headings: orig- 
inal factors (language, history, religion, men- 
tal outlook); new internal factors (schools, 
printing presses, radio and cinema, national 
political parties, communications, economic de- 
velopment); and new external factors, of 
which the creation of Israel by the Western 
world is a chief example. 

In the third section, the factors of differen- 
tiation and separation are considered. These 
are the rivalries of ruling Arab dynasties; the 
interests of foreign powers; religious and na- 
tional minorities; differences in the objectives 
of the various nationalistic movements ; politi- 
cal differences; economic, social, and cultural 
differences. Unfortunately for the advocates 
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of Arab unity, this list is much longer than the 
favorable factors of the preceding section and 
leaves the reader wondering whether true 
unity is now anything but a forlorn hope. 
Although the treatment of such a large 
number of topics is necessarily brief, it is al- 
ways sound and suggestive and shows the in- 
sight that comes only to those who are them- 
selves a part of the Arab world. Being factual 
and descriptive, this study does not offer any 
panacea for Arab disunity, the authors’ main 
conclusion being that the most basic require- 
ment is an educated populace, aware of its own 
problems and able to direct its own destinies. 
This is indeed the long-range answer, but this 
reviewer wishes that the authors would now 
extend their study to suggest some of the 
immediate and practical steps that must be 
taken by the Arab peoples in a world that will 
be characterized by foreign political pressure 
and internal political strife for some time to 
come. 
® Joun S. Bapeau, former president of the Ameri- 


can University at Cairo, is now president of the 
Near East Foundation. 


Diz WELT per Araser, by Edward J. Byng. 
Berlin: Safari-Verlag, 1953. 320 pages, 80 
photographs, 6 maps. DM 12.50. 

Reviewed by Eric Fischer 
This is a greatly changed and revised edition 
of a book by an American journalist, first pub- 
lished in 1944 by Little, Brown, and Com- 

pany, Boston. In many respects it is almost a 

new book. The chapter on the Arab League, 

the Khalifate, and New Asia had, of course, 
to be rewritten completely. As it now stands, 
the book is something halfway between a trav- 
elogue and a methodic treatment. It attempts 
to be complete, but is rather unsatisfactory in 
describing countries the author has not visited. 
On the other hand, there are some splendid 
descriptions of those areas which the author 
knows from personal experience. In the Eng- 
lish edition such areas were restricted to large 
parts of the former Ottoman Empire which 
the author had known first at the time of 

World War I, when as an Austrian officer he 

was detailed to the Turkish Army. Since then 

he has added French North Africa, especially 

Morocco, to the areas he knows well. Many 
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of the splendid photographs — there were none 
in the original edition — are the author’s; al- 
most half are from German sources and only 
a few from the files of the Associated Press 
office in Germany. 

There are other extensive changes, especially 
in the historical chapters. Such changes, to a 
large degree, seem to have been made to spare 
the sensibilities of the German reader. Refer- 
ence to the bloody persecutions of the Jews in 
the German Rhineland at the period of the 
Crusades, in contrast to the tolerance of a 
Salah al-Din; German incapacity to under- 
stand the mentality of their Turkish allies in 
World War I; and many other references 
showing an anti-German bias, have been elim- 
inated. Other parts have been expanded and 
accounts of the postwar years have been added. 
Again the tendency to avoid controversial 
problems so far as possible is apparent. To the 
Palestine problem only about a dozen colorless 
lines are devoted, while the rather pointless 
problem of the revival of the Khalifate is dis- 
cussed in thrice that space. In the political field 
a definite pro-British and a weaker pro-French 
predilection appears, despite the sincere admi- 
ration the author accords to everything Arabic, 
Turkish, or Islamic so far as cultural matters 
go. The author tends to discuss only the ad- 
mirable aspects of Arab history, e.g., the orig- 
inal tolerant policy of Muhammad toward the 
Jewish tribes in the Hijaz, but does not men- 
tion Muhammad’s later reversal of this policy. 

A fourth of the book is devoted to “Our 
Arab Heritage.” This part, apparently re- 
garded by the author as the core of his book, 
has remained essentially unchanged, although 
quotations from German literature, especially 
from Goethe, have been added. The author’s 
principal aim is to “appraise the various aspects 
of the life of the huge Arab community and 
civilization to which our Western world owes 
much.” As a review of the cultural achieve- 
ments of the Arabs, especially in the Middle 
Ages, and their influence upon the West, the 
book should be quite useful for the layman. 
It is not destined for the expert, nor will the 
latter agree with many of its formulations. 
The author tends to imply that any slight 
modifying Arab influence is the sole basis for 
Western development — from the lope, the 
easy bounding trot of the cowboys, said to be 
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inherited through Spain and Mexico from the 
Arabs, to the theological concepts of Dante. 
The author sees the main contribution of Arab 
(!) spiritual life in Sufism, the Islamic mysti- 
cism ; he even explains alchemistic formulas as 
descriptions of ecstatic experiences transmitted 
in code words and well understood by the true 
disciples, but crudely explained as chemical 
primitive superstitions of material processes by 
the uninitiated. For the author, ecstasis and 
intuition are the only creative attitudes of man. 
» Eric Fiscner, professorial lecturer in geography 
at George Washington University in Washington, 


D. C., is author of The Passing of the European 
Age and other books and articles. 


Urpan Lire In SyRiA UNDER THE EARLY 
Mamtuks, by Nicola A. Ziadeh. ( Publica- 
tion of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences of 
the American University of Beirut, Oriental 
Series No. 24.) Beirut: American Press, 
1953. xxvi + 299 pages. No price listed. 

Reviewed by Ernest Dawn 

Explanations of recent political develop- 
ments in the Near East in terms of changes in 
social structure are relatively common. Such 
explanations, however, are difficult to verify, 
since the relevant changes can be established 
with confidence only when antecedent condi- 
tions have been accurately described, and as 
vet works of serious scholarship on the history 
of Muslim Near Eastern social institutions are 
extremely few. For this reason any new work 
dealing with the social history of the Islamic 

Near East is of interest. A work on the Mam- 

luk period is of especial value since Mamluk 

institutions appear to have continued to exist 
under the Ottomans, and the period is one 
for which relevant sources are comparatively 

abundant and reliable. The works of M. 

(jaudefroy-Demombynes, of Jean Sauvaget, 

and of A. N. Poliak have elucidated the main 

outlines of the general political and adminis- 
trative organization, including land tenure, of 
the Mamluk state, and Sauvaget has begun the 
analysis of urban institutions in general. To 
these works Ziadeh has added the present 
study of the towns of Mamluk Syria. In this 
context the term “Syria” includes Palestine 
and the term ‘“‘town”’ denotes the Arabic ma- 
dinah, which is defined in one of the Arabic 
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sources quoted by the author as an inhabited 
place having a palace, a mosque, a bath, a 
school, a khan, a hospital, and a maidan. 

In matters of general historical interpreta- 
tion, Ziadeh adopts the thesis of Max Van 
Berchem that the Mamluk state was a mani- 
festation of a Sunni reaction against Shi‘ism 
(aggravated by the Crusades), which began 
with the Seljuks and the Zangid-Ayyubid ru- 
lers, from whom the Mamluks borrowed most 
of their institutions. His description of the 
administration of the towns and urban social 
institutions supports his conclusion that the 
Mamluks “controlled social life, kept artizans 
[sic] under supervision, saw that the dhimmis 
behaved themselves and tightened their hold 
on any possible subversive [i.e., Shi‘i] move- 
ments.” The ideological side of the Sunni re- 
action is manifest in the domination of intel- 
lectual life by religion in general and by Sunni 
polemics against Shi‘is, Sufis, Christians, and 
Jews in particular, and by the appearance of 
an extensive literature on the Holy War and 
on the cult of the Holy Land. That Sunnism 
was an important force in political and social 
life is demonstrated by the influence exercised 
by the Sunni ulema. 

In general, Ziadeh has done an excellent 
job. He has thoroughly covered the works of 
his predecessors, except for those of Franz 
Taeschner, and has consulted a great number 
of primary sources, both Arabic (including 
many existing in manuscript only) and Euro- 
pean. In some cases (particularly guilds, fu- 
tuwah, and shaykh al-shuyukh) the treatment 
adds nothing to or even falls short of the exist- 
ing literature. In the case of population and 
prices, the data appear to demonstrate the diff- 
culty of making any reliable estimates. Stylis- 
tically and physically the book has many de- 
fects. It is unfortunate that a work of this 
value should have been so poorly edited and 
inexpertly reproduced. These shortcomings are, 
however, comparatively minor, and the treat- 
ment of the vast majority of the problems is 
successful and valuable. With respect to the 
general conditions influencing the growth and 
decay of town life, the agents of the state 
administration, and the heads of the various 
social groups and institutions into which the 
urban population of Mamluk Syria was 
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grouped, Ziadeh has made a substantial and 
valuable contribution to knowledge. 


® Ernest Dawn is Assistant Professor of History 
at the University of Illinois. 





INDIA 


THe Wuitre Umpre ta, by D. Mackenzie 
Brown. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1953. 205 pages. $3.75. 


My Ganput, by John Haynes Holmes. New 
York: Harpers, 1953. 186 pages. $2.75. 


Reviewed by George Catlin 


For some time it has been recognized that 
histories of political thought which smugly 
omitted all reference to the East, from the 
Analects .of Confucius to the writings of 
Tagore and Gandhi, produced for the student 
a distorted picture. But little has been done 
about it, especially as touching Indian thought, 
although China has been well served by Sena- 
tor Thomas of Utah. Eminent histories, from 
Max Miiller on, of Indian philosophy exist, 
but without emphasis on politics. Professor 
D. Mackenzie Brown, of the University of 
California, has gallantly stepped in to build a 
bridge over this gap. As such he will worthily 
occupy a niche in the temple of East-West 
understanding. 

He gives us excerpts from the laws of 
Manu, discussion of which we recall in the 
writings of Sir Henry Maine and from the 
writings of such nationalist pioneers as Vive- 
kananda and Aurobindo Ghose. The length of 
Indian history, well summarized in a recent 
volume by the Sardar Panikkar, is such that 
severe compression is inevitable. In Brown’s 
work it is sometimes not entirely clear whether 
we have before us a quotation from the origi- 
nal work or a précis of the argument. Brown’s 
introductions to each section are invariably 
helpful. One of the services of this book, apart 
from rendering inexcusable Occidental igno- 
rance of Indian political thought, is to put in 
perspective the writings of Kautilya, the so- 
called Machiavelli of India. The comparison 
is, on the whole, inept. As Professor Brown 
insists, the broad pattern of Indian thought 
from the earliest time to the present — nor 
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would the inclusion of Pandit J. Nehru’s 
writings or those of Mr. Jinnah probably af- 
fect this — is, as we had thought, well set and 
not seriously affected by this pseudo-realism, 
as in the Arthasastra, of a rather naive or ar- 
chaic character, more comparable to Homer's 
comment on the guile of Ulysses. 

The present reviewer must confess to a 
prejudice against any book bearing the title 
My Gandhi, however warranted by the ex- 
ample of William Dean Howells. Neverthe- 
less, as Mrs. Pearl Buck says of this volume 
by Dr. John Haynes Holmes, it is “a warm 
and personal book” and carries, probably on 
the suggestion of the publishers, a picture of 
the Mahatma being “snapped” for a photo- 
graph along with Dr. Holmes. Perhaps be- 
cause he regards the spark of divinity as a 
fairly well distributed quality among the hu- 
man race, Dr. Holmes, who was a pioneer in 
discovering Mr. Gandhi as “the Greatest Man 
in the World,” suggests that the Mahatma 
was indeed an avatar, or modern divinity, in 
the same sense as the Buddha or Christ. ‘““The 
man becomes a god.” It may be suggested that 
indeed the process of apotheosis is all too com- 
mon in India; that Mohandas Gandhi was not 
especially fond even of being called the Ma- 
hatma; and that his true friends will be hesi- 
tant in aiding any attempt to establish some 
new Gandhian religion. The Mahatma is, as 
was Socrates in his time, the greatest saint of 
our time; and it is well that he should be 
received precisely as such. 

Since anything which serves to stir interest 
in M. K. Gandhi is good, Mr. Holmes’ book 
is to be welcomed. But it is yet essential that 
the West should get the right perspective, and 
here My Gandhi converts the Mahatma into 
another Holmes and unduly simplifies his 
“Experiments with Truth” to the point of re- 
moving their quality. Dr. Holmes. refers to 
Gandhi as “non-resistant.’”” He was not. He 
was one of the greatest organizers of resistance 
of our time. Courage was one of the four 
points of his Rule. To play this down is as 
misleading as was the attitude of those who in 
their report of the New Delhi UNESCO 
symposium, published as The Gandhian Out- 
look, concluded that Gandhi was a great leader, 
and that armies could not be tolerated except 








for “defensive purposes.” President Prasad 
rightly pointed out that Gandhi would never 
have approved of national defensive war. What 
he, under some conditions, could have ap- 
proved of, as he told me personally, was a 
world police force, acting on the instruction of 
a strictly impartial tribunal. His position was 
not that of most Western pacifists. Always he 
resisted tyranny; he did not appease it. But 
he did believe that there was a better way, 
requiring more faith and more physical cour- 
age: the vocation for those who heard the call 
(as for the clergy of old) of a ministry of 
reconciliation and nonviolence. 

* Georce CaTiin, author of In the path of Ma- 
hatma Gandhi, The Story of the Political Philoso- 
phers, etc., and Provost, Mar Ivanios College, Tra- 
vancore, has been Professor of Politics at Cornell 


University and was recently Visiting Professor at 
the University of California, Berkeley. 





PALESTINE 


Two Srupies in Virtug, by Christopher 
Svkes. New York: Knopf, 1953. 256 pages. 
$4.00. 

Reviewed by Harvey P. Hall 

The two essays in this volume deal with the 
moral struggle of two men of the 19th and 
early 20th centuries who were faced with the 
intellectual and social upheavals which marked 
the end of the age of reason and presaged the 
confusion of ours. The first study, entitled ‘““The 
Damascus Road,” has to do with the Catholic 
conversion and Anglican reconversion of Rich- 
ard Sibthorp in the mid-19th century. The 
second, entitled “The Prosperity of His Serv- 
ant,” is the one which directly interests us 
here: it is an account of the background of the 
Balfour Declaration and in particular of the 
role which the author’s father, Sir Mark 
Sykes, played in it. 

The re-emergence of anti-Semitism in Cen- 
tral and Western Europe toward the end of 
the 19th century came as a great shock to the 
latter Victorians, brought up in an age of 
presumed liberalism and belief in the perfecti- 
bility of Western man, but in a time leading 
also to intellectual “diffusion.” The searching 
for religious conviction, which is the theme of 
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the first essay, persisted, and this was what 
made the conversion of non-Jews to Zionism 
and the drafting of the Balfour Declaration 
possible. 

Mr. Sykes reviews in sensitive terms the 
history of anti-Semitism and the assimilationist 
and Zionist schools which emerged in response 
to it. But this is largely background to an at- 
tempt to comprehend the motives of the small 
group of Christians who were directly respon- 
sible for the Balfour Declaration. It is the 
fact of their “conversion” which is the most 
striking feature to emerge from the essay. Sir 
Mark Sykes and his fellow Christian Zionists 
actually passed through what amounted to a 
religious experience — after such and such a 
moment they were dedicated to Zionism. This 
is not to say that they acted subversively in 
their official capacities, but rather that thence- 
forward they attempted to reconcile the con- 
cept of a National Home for the Jews in 
Palestine with British interests and_ policy. 
There was little political “realism” or cyni- 
cism involved — even Lloyd George appears 
as a sincere if not a very vocal or active sup- 
porter of the Zionist cause. 

A second striking feature to emerge from 
Mr. Sykes’ account is the apparent disregard 
of these men for the Arab population of Pales- 
tine. Reference is made in political, impersonal 
terms to British wartime commitments to the 
Hashimites, but there was apparently no con- 
cern in the minds of these particular English- 
men for the Arabs of Palestine as a people, or 
for the nationalist sentiments among the Arabs 
generally and throughout Asia which play so 
large a role in our thinking today — in short, 
they applied to the Arabs none of the sentiment 
they applied to the Jews. Despite the negative 
assurances given the “existing non-Jewish com- 
munities in Palestine,” the Declaration was 
conceived in terms of the Jewish problem of 
the Western world and the soul-searching of 
Western Christians. It was a natural product 
of its age. 

As a historical study of a decisive event in 
modern Middle Eastern affairs, ‘““The Pros- 
perity of His Servant” is a valuable contribu- 
tion for the insight it gives into the impact of 
personal problems and convictions upon the 
course of international affairs, as well as for 
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its utilization and careful interpretation of 
hitherto unexplored private materials. 
® Harvey P. HAL is Director of Publications of the 


Middle East Institute and Editor of THe MIpDLE 
East JOURNAL. 





SPANISH MOROCCO 


EcoNOMIA SOCIAL DE Marruecos, by Tomas 
Garcia Figueras and Rafael de Roda Jimi- 
nez. Madrid: Instituto de Estudios Afri- 
canos, Vol. I, 1950. 406 pages. 140 pes.; 
Vol. II, 1952, 520 pages. 100 pes. 


Reviewed by David M. Hart 


This replete and well-written study of socio- 
economic problems in Spanish Morocco is one 
of the best works on that country to appear in 
recent years. Tomas Garcia Figueras is head 
of the Office of Native Affairs ( Delegacién de 
Asuntos Indigenas) in Tetuan and Rafael de 
Roda Jimenez is a Spanish sociologist of high 
standing in his own country. The first volume 
is concerned with the existing economic and 
social systems in Spanish Morocco, and the 
authors refer to it, by analogy, as a study in 
“social pathology,” while in the second volume 
they propose a “therapeutic plan” for the gen- 
eral improvement of economic conditions. 

Each chapter has as extensive a bibliography 
as the existing Spanish literature (and French, 
where it i$ applicable) permits, although the 
reviewer was surprised not to see the inclusion 
in it of Coon’s massive work on the tribes of 
the Rif, from which there is a quotation in 
the text. This omission may be due to the fact 
that only two chapters of Coon’s work have 
been translated into Spanish. The first volume 
has many photographs, most of which are clear 
and well chosen, but those depicting physical 
types suffer in particular from lack of tribal or 
even regional identification; we are left with 
only a very general caption of “Tipos Varios 
de los Habitantes de la Zona Jalifiana.” It is 
also unfortunate that the rather arbitrary 
Spanish system of transliterating Arabic words 
has been employed throughout, rather than the 
international. 

In addition, there are not enough data or 
documentation on the Rif, as opposed to the 
Jibala, and what there is is largely second- 


hand. For instance, we read that there is a 
village of negroids in the tribe of Aith Wurya- 
ghil. This is not precisely correct, since there 
is only one large extended family of negroes 
living in the village of Ajdir, the former capi- 
tal of ‘Abd al-Karim; they are clients of the 
Aith ‘Ali u ‘Aisa, and their womenfolk bring 
homemade pottery to the market at Imzuren 
every Saturday. The term almesi is not used 
in the Rif; in its place we find the patrilineal 
extended family group called jajghu. It is true 
that the tharfiqth (a larger kinship aggregate 
formed by inclusion of all the families of the 
sons of the original founder) is equivalent to 
the ighs of the Middle and Grand Atlases ; but 
to the anthropologist it is somewhat jarring, 
in this connection, to see such obsolete and 
inexact terms as “patriarchal” still creeping 
into print. The Riffians use the Arabic word 
‘urf, not the Berber form izref, to describe 
their customary law, which at the present time 
has largely been supplanted by and assimilated 
with the shari‘ah. The assertion that a head 
amghar is elected every year to lead each Ber- 
ber tribe is true only of the Berbers of the 
Middle Atlas, not of those of the Rif, who, up 
to the time of ‘Abd al-Karim, had no indi- 
vidual tribal leaders. Instead, they had bodies 
of councilmen, also called imgharen (pl. of 
amghar), heading each of the major political 
sections within the tribe. Although the peaked 
thatch-roofed nuwalas in the Jibala receive a 
comprehensive description, none is given to the 
totally different flat-roofed mud-and-stone-type 
house of the Central Rif. All in all, however, 
these are minor details in a work which for 
clarity, lucidity, and sound organization could 
scarcely be improved. Particularly impressive 
is the treatment given to the organization of 
the old Moroccan government, to the Islamic 
institutions of zakah and habus as they func- 
tion in Spanish Morocco, to the khammas sys- 
tem, to the guild organization in the cities, and 
to the weekly tribal markets. 

In the second volume, the authors deal with 
five specific social sectors in which socio- 
economic improvements can be made. These 
are the rural, the industrial and commercial, 
the wage earners, the middle intellectual class, 
and the work of women. Of these, the first is 
the most important, since rural areas, with 76 
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percent of the total population, are the poorest 
of all in a very poor land. In 1952, cases of 
malaria were fairly frequent in the Aith Had- 
ifa sector of Aith Wuryaghil, but through 
drainage of stagnant ponds and application of 
DDT, there were no cases in 1953. In the Bay 
of Alhucemas the principal irrigation ditches 
channeled from the River Ghis have been 
reinforced with cement in very recent years, 
and the volume of water transmitted through 
them into the private ditches of individual 
farming families is much greater than ever 
before; in this more favored area there is now 
very little land not under cultivation, and two 
Spanish companies are planting cotton there 
at the present time. In the Territorio del Rif, 
the Spanish administration, with the limited 
funds at its disposal, has brought about marked 
economic ameliorations. 

Large-scale improvements in the low stand- 
ard of living in Spanish Morocco are a long- 
term proposition, and it will be many years 
before the Spanish Government will be able 
to follow through all the suggestions of these 
authors, but even so, they are to be congratu- 
lated on their excellent statement in Volume I 
of what are still, particularly in the rural 
areas, the prevailing economic conditions in the 
Spanish Protectorate, and for their clear and 


logical formulation of helpful solutions in 
Volume II. 


® Davip M. Harr is at present in Spanish Morocco 
on a grant from the Ford Foundation gathering 
ethnographic data on the tribes of the Rif. 





TURKEY 
A VILLAGE IN ANATOLIA, by Mahmut Makal. 
Trans. from the Turkish by Sir Wyndham 
Deedes and edited by Paul Stirling. Lon- 


don: Vallentine, Mitchell, 1954. 190 pages. 
18s. 


Reviewed by Richard D. Robinson 


This volume is an annotated translation of 
two short books by Mahmut Makal, a young 
Turkish village school teacher. Bizim Kay 
[Our Village] and Kéyiimden [From My 
Village] created an enormous stir in Turkey 
when they were published there in 1950 and 
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1952; indeed, the first set an all-time high- 
water mark for book sales and doubtless had 
considerable political impact, coming as it did 
just prior to the 1950 general election which 
upset 27 years of single party rule. Makal’s 
work is a notable landmark in the powerful 
“Anatolian” movement now carrying the bulk 
of contemporary Turkish literature. Here the 
lid is taken off Anatolian village society, and 
we are afforded glimpses of its innermost struc- 
ture and movement through the eyes of one 
born and raised in that society. In addition, 
Makal’s literary ability is such that it is pos- 
sible for us to identify ourselves emotionally 
with the human situations he describes. 
Having said all this, one must add several 
cautionary notes. The translator has taken 
considerable liberty in rearranging the se- 
quence of Makal’s sketches, thus throwing 
them out of chronological order and giving rise 
to some of the apparent contradictions noted 
by the editor. Neither editor nor translator has 
pointed out adequately that these sketches were 
written over nearly three years — from the 
autumn of 1948 to mid-1951 — and have to 
do with three villages, not two, as indicated 
in the forward and introduction. In addition, 
the sharp edge of Makal’s pungent, colorful, 
breathless, staccato style has somehow been 
dulled in the translation. Compare, for ex- 
ample, a paragraph of Sir Wyndham’s text: 
People tell the villager who dries dung that 
“burning dung is a crazy thing to do,” and that 
it is better to “spread it on the fields.” You'll 
come across people who dash off “scientific” 
articles on the subject. My dear reader, we 
count ourselves lucky when we find any dung 
to dry; we treat it with all the respect in the 
world. And what do you suppose the villager 
is to burn, it he doesn’t burn dried cow dung? 
Has he ever set eyes on a bit of wood or coal? 


I wonder how many villagers ever have! You 
go and ask them. 


with a more literal translation: 


They say to the villager who burns dung, 
“To burn dung is craziness; put it on the 


fields.” You see many hastily scribbled scien- 
tific (!) articles on this subject. Ah, dear sir, 
if we could but find dung to burn we would 
kiss it and put it on our heads. And if the 
villager doesn’t burn dung, what is he to burn? 
His sins? How many villagers are there who 
have seen fire-wood or coal? Just ask one! 
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The reader should not pass judgment on 
Makal’s literary style from a reading of Sir 
Wyndham’s translation. 

The introduction and notes by Dr. Stirling, 
a social anthropologist at the London School 
of Economics and a veteran of considerable 
field work in. Turkish villages, add a great 
deal to the book by way of providing pertinent 
information and in preventing readers un- 
familiar with Turkey from falling into the 
error of judging all of modern rural Turkey 
on the basis of what he reads here. It is true 
that the three villages described by Makal lie 
in one of the most barren, impoverished parts 
of Turkey, and that Makal wrote some of the 
sketches during one of Turkey’s severest win- 
ters of recent years, that of 1948-49, a winter 
made doubly tragic by the disastrous crop 
failure that preceded it. In these respects, his 
villages, though by no means unique, are 
substandard. 

Dr. Stirling leans rather too far backward 
in his warnings and admonitions and seems 
just as guilty of generalizing on scanty evi- 
dence as is Makal. Some of Stirling’s remarks 
about Makal’s shortcomings as an observer are 
peculiarly unfortunate and largely unwar- 
ranted. There is no basis for criticizing the 
author for interpreting and reacting to village 
life as he sees and feels it. Makal makes no 
pretense of writing as an ordinary villager. He 
is obviously a very unordinary villager, and he, 
better than anyone else, realizes it. In fact, the 
editors seem to miss entirely the most signifi- 
cant feature of the book, which is, simply, that 
given a few years of modern education an 
Anatolian village boy has emerged as a full- 
blown citizen of 20th-century Western civili- 
zation, capable of reacting to his own village 
environment in much the same manner as 
would you or I. 

Perhaps Dr. Stirling’s undue conscientious- 
ness in his editorial duties may be explained by 
the desire of all those concerned with the pub- 
lication of this book to please the Turkish 
Government. Turkish officials have been re- 
luctant to have the book go into English trans- 
lation because they felt that the untutored 
Western reader would get a very erroneous 
impression of modern Turkey and Turkish 
leadership from it. In fact, an excellent trans- 
lation of Makal’s first book, Our Village, 


made last year by a Turk, was never submit- 
ted for publication because of informal gov- 
ernmental pressure brought to bear on the 
translator. 


® RicHarp D. Rosinson, a specialist in contempo- 
rary Turkish affairs, is associated with the Ameri- 
can Universities Field Staff, Inc. and the Chicago 
Daily News Foreign Service. 





LINGUISTICS 


PERSIAN GRAMMAR, by A. K. S. Lambton. 
New York: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1953. 
256 pages. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Sidney Glazer 


The need of a good tool for teaching mod- 
ern Persian grammar remains. Miss Lambton’s 
work is meritorious in fringe qualities, but 
defective in the basic components of textbook 
construction. Most lessons are overly extended 
and so packed with rules and exceptions that 
few students could master them in a given 
study session. The vocabulary of each lesson 
is extremely long and contains many low fre- 
quency items. Worse still, the exercises are 
too few and not always relevant to the nu- 
merous principles covered in the respective 
units. They abound in such useless (and we 
thought forever banned from 2o0th-century 
textbooks) sentences as “The pink flower is 
bigger than the yellow,” or “The wolf is hard 
and strong and withal one of the cleverest 
animals.” Although intended primarily as a 
practical manual of the modern language, it 
contains rarities and many exclusively classical 
constructions. Its value even as a reference 
work is diminished by poor organization and 
incompleteness of material and an insufficiently 
detailed index. Particularly unfortunate was 
the idea of putting the traditional glossary in 
a separate volume (at considerable extra 
charge) together with several hundred addi- 
tional words selected according to no stated 
or readily inferable principle. The result is a 
kind of dictionary that is inadequate for read- 
ing a newspaper or book and needlessly full 
for a student working his way through the 
exercises. 

On the plus side, the clarity of type, virtu- 
ally error-free print, and general simplicity of 
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explanation should be mentioned. Also com- 
mendable are the sections giving in convenient 
form the common idioms of polite discussion, 
calendars, and public holidays, and a very help- 
ful account of the intonation patterns of the 
language. 


® Sipney GLAZER is Consultant on Near East bibli- 
ography for the Library of Congress. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
General 


Bibliography on Land and Water Utilization in the 
Middle East, by H. Dost. Wageningen, Nether- 
lands: Agricultural Univ., 1953. 115 mimeo. pages. 
No price listed. A preliminary list which in its 
final form is meant to be useful for students, 
especially the soil-scientists. Emphasis has been 
put on the physical basis of land and water 
utilization. 

A Challenge to the Arabs, by Mahmoud M. Awad. 
New York: Pageant, 1954. 118 pages. $2.50. A 
rather elementary account of the role of politics 
and economics in the development of the Arab 
states. Advocates the unification of these states. 

Documents on International Affairs, 1951, sel. and 
ed. by Denise Folliot. New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1954. xxvi 698 pages. $9.60. Contains docu- 
ments tracing the worsening of relations between 
Great Britain and Egypt and the course of the 
Anglo-Persian oil dispute. Issued under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute for International 
Affairs. 

Etude comparée sur la délinquance juvénile. Part V, 
“Le Moyen-Orient.” Paris: UNESCO, 1953. 80 
pages. 50 cents. (ST/SOA/SD/1/Add.4). Deals 
with legislation, institutions, and ideas of treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquents in the countries of 
the Middle East. 

Foreign Relations of the United States, 1937. Vol. I, 
“The British Commonwealth, Europe, Near East 
and Africa.” Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1954. 971 pages. $4.25. Among 
other things, contains documents relating to the 
Montreux Conference, the withdrawal of Ameri- 
can diplomatic and consular representatives from 
Ethiopia, the grant of a concession by Iran to the 
Amiranian Oil Company, proposed abolition of 
capitulatory rights of the U.S. in the French 
Zone of Morocco, and interest of the U.S. in 
British proposals for the partition of Palestine. 

Middle East Resources: Problems and Prospects. 
Ed. by Harvey P. Hall. Washington, D. C.: The 
Middle East Institute, 1954. 114 pages. $2.00. 
Addresses presented at the eighth Annual Con- 
ference on Middle Eastern Affairs of The Middle 
East Institute. 

Moslems on the March, by F. W. Fernau. Trans. 
from the German by E. W. Dickes. New York: 
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Knopf, 1954. 312 pages. $5.00. American edition 
of Flackernder Halbmond: Hintergrund der is- 
lamischen Unruhe (reviewed in Middle East 
Journal, vol. 8 [Winter 1954], p. 97). 

Oil in the Middle East, by Stephen Hemsley Lon- 
grigg. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1954. 305 
pages, 5 maps. $4.00. Traces the history of the 
development of oil in the Arab territories and 
Persia from the earliest times up to 1953. 

Papers and Proceedings of the First International 
Credit Conference. Part I1, “Country Studies — 
Non-European”; Vol. III, “Bank Liquidity and 
Control of Inflation.” Rome: Associazione Ban- 
caria Italiana, 1953. 474 pages. $4.00. Papers on 
the banking structures of various countries, in- 
cluding Egypt, India, Israel, and Pakistan. 

The Refugee in the Post-War World, by Jacques 
Vernant. London: George Allen & Unwin; New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1953. xvi + 827 pages. 
$6.00. Describes the legal and administrative 
position and the economic and social situation of 
refugees in a number of areas, including the 
Middle East. 

Survey of International Affairs, 1951, by Peter Cal- 
vocoressi, assisted by Konstanze Isepp. New 
York: Oxford Univ. Press (for the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs), 1954. 505 pages. $10.50. 
Includes discussions of Egypt’s denunciation of 
its treaty with Great Britain, the Anglo-Persian 
oil dispute, and the accession of Turkey to NATO. 

Told in the Market Place: Forty Tales Translated 
and Set Down, by C. G. Campbell. London: Ernest 
Benn; New York, Macmillan, 1954. 207 pages. 
$2.25. Stories are from places as far apart as 
Beirut and Buraymi and all are from towns, 
villages, and agricultural or seafaring people. 

Die Welt der Araber, by E. J. Byng. Berlin: Safari, 
1953. 320 pages, 80 photographs, 6 maps. DM 
12.50. Revised edition of English version pub- 
lished in 1944. Reviewed in this issue. 


Arabia 


The Arabian Knight, by Seton Dearden. London: 
Arthur Baker, 1953. 256 pages. $2.25. A biography 
of Sir Richard Burton. 

The Arabian Peninsula, by Richard H. Sanger. 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Univ. Press, 1954. 295 
pages, illus., maps. $5.00. Sets out to make the 
average reader aware of the new frontier which 
has sprung up on the Arabian Peninsula, of the 
American role in developing it, and of the 
challenge which it presents. 

F.D.R. Meets Ibn Saud, by William A. Eddy. New 
York: American Friends of the Middle East, 1954. 
45 pages. Cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.00; autographed 
buckram, $5.00. A first-hand account of the only 
American who witnessed what happened between 
these two heads of state on Feb. 14, 1945, aboard 
the U.S.S. Quincy in Great Bitter Lake in the 
Suez Canal. 
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The Coast of Incense, by Freya Stark. London: 
John Murray, 1953. xiii + 287 pages, map, photo- 
graphs. 25s. The third volume of Miss Stark’s 
autobiography. Covers the same ground as The 
Southern Gates of Arabia and A Winter in 
Arabia. 


Bahrein 


Welcome to Bahrain, by James H. D. Belgrave. 
London: Luzac, 1953. 154 pages. 8s.6d. A complete 
illustrated guide for tourists and travelers. 


Egypt 


Anglo-Egyptian Relations, 1800-1953, by John Mar- 
lowe. London: Cresset, 1954. 440 pages. 30s. 
Brings the story of Anglo-Egyptian relations 
down to the completion of the Sudan agreement 
in 1953 and the inception of negotiations with the 
government of General Nagib over the future of 
the Canal Zone. 

Egyptian Cotton, by Clement Henson Brown. Lon- 
don: Leonard Hill, 1953. 174 pages. 16s. 

Muhammad ‘Abduh, by Osman Amin. Trans. from 
the Arabic by Charles Wendell. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council of Learned Societies, 
1953. 103 pages. Cloth, $3.00; paper, $2.00. Near 
East Translation Program No. 4. 

Neue Welt am Nil, by Gisela Bonn. Wiesbaden: 
Brockhaus, 1953. 96 pages, 104 illus. DM 18. 
Contains excellent pictures of Egypt’s present-day 
leaders, buildings, and people. 

The Policy of Tomorrow, by Mirrit Boutros Ghali. 
Trans. from the Arabic by Isma‘il el Farugqi. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council of Learned 
Societies, 1953. 139 pages. Cloth, $3.50; paper, 
$2.50. Near East Translation Program No. 2. 


Ethiopia 


St. George for Ethiopia, by Beatrice Playne. Lon- 
don: Constable, 1954. 200 pages, illus. 45s. The 
story of two expeditions into the interior of 
Ethiopia and of the rock churches and their 
paintings. 


India 


Post-War Agricultural Problems and Policies in 
India, by S. Thirmalai. New York: Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1954. 264 pages. $3.50. Issued 
in cooperation with The Indian Society of Agri- 
cultural Economics and prepared by the research 
officer of that society. 

Ancient Indian Culture and Civilization, by K. C. 
Chakravarti. Bombay: Vora, 1952. 342 pages. 
Rs. 9/8. A simple story of India’s past in the 
popularly-called Hindu period. Shows contacts 
with Greece and Rome. 

Bhowani Junction, by John Masters. New York: 
Viking, 1954. 395 pages. $3.75. The New York 
Times labelled this book the best novel about 
India since Forster’s Passage to India. 


Buddhist Texts through the Ages, ed. by Edward 
Conze in collaboration with I. B. Horner, D. 
Snellgrove, and A. Waley. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1954. 306 pages. $7.50. A selection of 
the most important texts, both in prose and verse, 
covering the entire development of Buddhist faith 
and thought through the ages. 

The Children of Hari: A Study of the Nimar Ba- 
lahis in the Central Provinces of India, by 
Stephen Fuchs, $.V.D. New York: Praeger, 1952. 
481 pages, illus. $7.50. A careful, well-informed 
account of the untouchables by a man who spent 
10 years among them. 

Evolution of Provincial Autonomy in India, 1858 to 
1950, with Special Reference to Uttar Pradesh, 
by P. N. Masaldan. New York: Heinman, 1953. 
215 pages. $3.50. 

Food Administration in India, 1939-1947, by Sir 
Henry F. Knight. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univ. 
Press, 1954. 323 pages, illus., map. $7.50. The 
development of Indian food problems and the 
action taken by the government to meet them. 

Gandhi: His Life and Message for the World, by 
Louis Fischer. New York: New American Li- 
brary, 1954. 189 pages. 25¢. 

Gold and Silver Thread Industry in Surat, by D. R. 
Gadgil and R. K. Patil. Surat, India: Sarvajanik 
Education Society, 1953. 71 pages. Rs.1/8. 

India, 1953. Compiled by the Ministry of Informa- 
tion and Broadcasting, Government of India. 
New York: Grove Press, 1954. 423 pages. $4.50. 

India and Pakistan, by O. H. K. Spate. London: 
Methuen; New York: Dutton, 1954. 787 pages, 
index & appen. $12.75. A social and regional 
geography. 

Indian Election Reports (1920-1950), by Bhagat 
Singh and Gurdev Singh. Allahabad, India: Uni- 
versal Book Agency, 1953. 200 pages. Rs.8. 

Industrial Finance in India: A Study in Investment 
Banking and State-Aid to Industry with Special 
Reference to India, by S. K. Basu. Calcutta: Cal- 
cutta Univ. Press, 1953. xvii + 467 pages. Rs.12. 

Maharani: The Story of an Indian Princess, by 
Brinda, Maharani of Kapurthala, as told to 
Elaine Williams. New York: Holt, 1954. 246 
pages. $3.50. An intimate picture of an Indian 
princess’ life, of the responsibilities facing royalty, 
and of how one woman resolved them. 

Prison and Chocolate Cake, by Nayantara Sahgal. 
New York: Knopf, 1954. 236 pages. $3.50. An 
autobiography, which begins with the author’s 
departure from India in 1943, when most mem- 
bers of her family were in prison, and ends with 
her return to India in 1947, when her mother, 
Mme. Vijaya Pandit, was Indian Ambassador 
to Moscow, and when the author acted as hostess 
for her uncle, Prime Minister Nehru. 

Some Characteristics of the Indian Constitution, 
by Sir Ivor Jennings. New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1953. 96 pages. $1.25. Discusses those 
aspects of the constitution which seem least satis- 
factory and most in need of reform. 
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This is India, by Santha Rama Rau. New York: 
Harper, 1954. 155 pages. $2.50. Written with a 
view to correct misconceptions about India among 
British and Americans. Contains chapters on 
Malabar, Madras, North India, and some modern 
cities. 

The Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon: 1880-1884, by S. 
Gopal. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1954. 
245 pages. $3.70. Based on the original documents, 
Indian and foreign. Author seeks to show how 
Lord Ripon’s administration prepared the ground 
for the fulfillment of British rule in Indian 
independence. 


Iran 


Abadan: A First-hand Account of the Persian Oil 
Crisis, by Norman Kemp. London: Allan Win- 
gate, 1953. 270 pages. 18s. A journalist’s account 
of the happenings at Abadan during the oil 
dispute in 1951. 

The Anglo-lranian Oil Dispute of 1051-1952, by 
Alan W. Ford. Berkeley, Calif.: Univ. of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1954. 348 pages. $4.00. Sub-title “A 
study of the role of law in the relations of states.” 

Oil Diplomacy: Powderkeg in Iran, by Nasrollah 
Saifpour Fatemi. New York: Whittier Books, 
1954. 350 pages. $4.50. Traces a half-century of 
rivalries, first between Great Britain and Russia, 
then between the U.S. and the Soviet Union. 


Israel 


Ancient Israel, by Harry M. Orlinsky. Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell Univ. Press, 1954. ix + 193 pages, 5 maps. 
$2.50. A simply written, historical account of the 
society that produced the Bible. 

Democratic Bulwark in the Middle East, by Joseph 
Dunner. Grinnell, Iowa: Grinnell College Press, 
1953. 41 pages. $1.35. A review and analysis of 
Israel’s social, economic, and political problems 
during the period 1948 to 1953. 

Israel 1054. New York: Israel Office of Information, 
1954. $1.00. A kit containing 10 pamphlets dealing 
with such subjects as immigration, natural re- 
sources, cultural life, etc. Individual pamphlets 
available at ro cents. 

Israel Government Year-book (1053-54). Hakirya: 
Government Printer, 1954. 346 pages. £I 2. 

Revenue Administration and Policy in Israel. Pre- 
pared for the Government of Israel by an expert 
appointed by the Technical Assistance Adminis- 
tration of the United Nations. New York: United 
Nations, 1953. 107 pages. $1.00. Based on the 
recommendations of the Director of Economic 
Affairs of the UN Secretariat submitted to the 
Government of Israel in 1951. 


Libya 


Agypten und Libyen, by O. Bittrich. Berlin: Safari, 
1953. 293 pages, illus., map. DM 12.50. 
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Kashmir 


This is Kashmir, by Pearce Gervis. London: Cassell, 
1954. 330 pages, 41 pl. 25s. 


North Africa 


Handbook of Morocco, Tangier, and Spanish- 
African Possessions, by H. W. Williamson-Serra. 
Madrid: British-American Publishing Co., 1953. 
joo pages. 115 pesetas. 

Le Hodna (Algérie), by Jean Despois. Paris: 
Presses Univ. de France, 1953. 409 pages, illus. 
1,500 fr. Divided into 5 main parts dealing with 
natural conditions, frontier region and its people, 
regulation of waters, the economy, and customs 
and habits of the people respectively. The conclu- 
sion relates to the needs and possibilities of the 
country. 

Lyautey l’Africain: Textes et lettres du maréchal 
Lyautey présentés par Pierre Lyautey. Tome II, 
1913-1915. Paris: Plon, 1954. 364 pages, 3 maps. 
990 fr. 

Perspectives franco-marocaines, by Emile Roche. 
Casablanca: Editions Atlantides, 1953. 168 pages. 
390 fr. 


Pakistan 


Effects of Partition on Industries in the Border 
Districts of Lahore and Sialkot, by Abdul Aziz 
Anwar. Punjab, Pakistan: Board of Economic 
Enquiry, 1953. 200 pages. Rs. 3. Reveals some 
important statistics on this subject. 

Labour Code of Pakistan, by Mohammad Shafi. 
Karachi: Pakistan Labour Publications; London: 
Humanitas Books, 1953. 1052 pages. Rs.48; £6 
10s. 

New Education in the Making in Pakistan: Its 
Ideology and Basic Problems, by Fazlur Rahman. 
London: Cassell, 1953. xi + 162 pages. 15s. A col- 
lection of speeches by Pakistan’s Education Minis- 
ter during the first five years of the new state. 

Our Leaders, by Mohammed Akbar. Lahore: 
Ashraf, 1954. 275 pages. Rs.4. 

Under Three Flags, by Stephen C. Neill. New York: 
Friendship, 1954. 185 pages. Cloth, $2.00; paper, 
$1.25. 


Palestine 


The One Remains: A Report from Jerusalem, by 
Stewart Perowne. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 
1954. 192 pages. 20s. A description of the frontier 
villages by a man engaged in building new vil- 
lages for refugees with money subscribed to the 
Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem. 

Security and the Middle East: The Problem and its 
Solution. Proposals submitted to the President of 
the United States, April 1954. 159 pages. Ob- 
tainable free of charge from Suite 600, 333 Sixth 
Avenue, New York City. A pro-Israeli presenta- 
tion by 19 Americans, including the President of 
The Nation Associates. 
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Sudan 


The Azande and Related Peoples of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan and Belgian Congo, by P. T. W. 
Baxter and Audrey Butt. London: International 
African Institute, 1953. 152 pages, 1 map. 15s. 

Chinese Gordon: The Story of a Hero, by Lawrence 
and Elizabeth Hanson. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls, 1954. 247 pages. $4.00. A candid portrait 
of the “glorious eccentric’ who was massacred 
with his small garrison at Khartoum on Jan. 26, 
1885. 

A Manual of Nuer Law, by P. P. Howell. New 
York: Oxford Univ. Press (for the International 
African Institute), 1954. 296 pages, illus., maps. 
$5.25. An account of customary law, its evolution 
and development in the courts established by the 
Sudan Government. 

Sudan, by Sir Harold MacMichael. London: Benn, 
1954. 256 pages. 21s. One of the Nations of the 
Modern World Series. 

Sudan Days and Ways, by H. C. Jackson. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1954. 280 pages, illus. 
$3.50. A moving and nostalgic tale spiced with 
subtle humors of adventurous African life in the 
1920’s. The author was formerly Governor of the 
provinces of Berber and Halfa and spent 24 
years in the area. 


Syria and Lebanon 


Beirut Guide Book, by Margaret Clark Keatinge. 
Illus. by Frances Adomeit. Beirut: Khayat’s Col- 
lege Book Coop., 1953. 79 pages, map. No price 
listed. The format enables the tourist to locate 
the desired information quickly. 

Old Men Forget, by Lord A. D. C. Norwich. Lon- 
don: Hart-Davis, 1953. 400 pages, illus. 21s. An 
autobiography. 


Turkey 


Le destan d’Umur Pacha (Diisturname-i-Enveri). 
Text, translation, and notes by Iréne Mélikoff- 
Sayar. Paris: Presses Univ. de France, 1954. 160 
pages. 1,200 fr. Concerns ancient Turkish chroni- 
cles which relate to the battles between the 
Byzantines and the Turks. 

Law for the Encouragement of Foreign Investment 
in Turkey. Available free of charge from the 
Turkish Information Office, 444 East 52nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 12 pages. English translation 
of text of the law (No. 6224 of Jan. 18, 1954) 
together with an explanatory statement. 


Mehmed der Eroberer und seine Zeit, by Franz 
Babinger. Munich: Bruckman, 1953. 592 pages, 
illus. DM. 36. 

La Turquie: geographie, économie, histoire, civili- 
sation, et culture, by Jean-Paul Roux. Paris: 
Payot, 1953. 188 pages. 750 fr. Described by Louis 
Bazin in the Preface as a lively and complete 
account of Turkey and Turkish life. 

Typen tiirkischer Volksmarchen, by W. Eberhard 
and P. N. Boratav. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner, 
1953. 506 pages. DM. 48. 

A Village in Anatolia, by Mahmut Makal. Trans. 
from the Turkish by Sir Wyndham Deedes, Lon- 
don: Vallentine Mitchell, 1954. 189 pages. 18s. 
Reviewed in this issue. 


Language and Bibliography 


Essentials of Modern Turkish, by Herman H. 
Kreider. Washington, D. C.: The Middle East 
Institute. 328 pages. $5.00. Forty-two lessons and 
exercises developed from fifteen years of experi- 
ence in Turkey. Extensive Turkish-English and 
English-Turkish vocabularies. 


Introduction to the Devanagari Script, by H. M. 
Lambert. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1954. 
231 pages. $8.00. For students of Sanskrit, Hindi, 
Marathi, Gujarati, and Bengali. 

4A Selected and Annotated Bibliography of Books 
and Periodicals in Western Languages Dealin, 
with the Near and Middle East with Special 
Emphasis on Medieval and Modern Times. 2nd 
ed. with Supplement to December 1953. Ed. by 
Richard Ettinghausen. Prepared under the auspi- 
ces of the Committee on Near Eastern Studies, 
American Council of Learned Societies. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The Middle East Institute, 1954. 
127 pages. $2.50 (Supplement only, so¢). 


Islam 


From Here We Start, by Khalid M. Khalid. Trans. 
from the Arabic by Isma‘il el Faruqi. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties, 1953. 165 pages. Cloth, $4.00; paper, $3.00. 
Near East Translation Program No. 3. 

Our Beginning in Wisdom, by Muhammad al-Ghaz- 
zali. Trans. from the Arabic by Isma‘il el Faruqi. 
Washington, D. C: American Council of Learned 
Societies, 1953. 162 pages. Cloth, $3.50; paper, 
$2.50. Near East Translation Program No. 5. 











BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE 


Prepared by Sidney Glazer, Consultant in Near East Bibliography, Library of Congress. 


With contributions from: Elizabeth Bacon, Ernest Dawn, Richard Ettinghausen, Harvey 
P. Hall, Sidney Glazer, Louis A. Leopold, Bernard Lewis, M. Perlmann, C. Rabin, Andreas 


‘Tietze. 


Note: It is the aim of the Bibliography to present a selective and annotated listing of peri- 
odical material dealing with the Middle East since the rise of Islam. In order to avoid unwar- 
ranted duplication of bibliographies already dealing with certain aspects and portions of the area, 
the material included will cover only North Africa and Muslim Spain, the Arab world, 
Ethiopia and Eritrea, Turkey, the Transcaucasian states of the Soviet Union, Iran, Afghanistan, 
and Turkestan. An attempt is made to survey all periodicals of importance in these fields. The 
ancient Near East and Byzantium are excluded ; so also Zionism, Palestine, and Israel in view 
of the current, cumulative bibliography on this field: Palestine and Zionism, a publication of the 
Zionist Archives and Library, New York. 

It would be appreciated if authors of articles appropriate to the Bibliography, in particu- 
lar those published in journals not appearing among the periodicals listed on pages 370-74, 
would send reprints or notices of such articles to: Bibliography Editor, The Middle East Jour- 
nal, 2002 P Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


For list of abbreviations, see page 369. For list of periodicals reviewed, see page 370. 





GEOGRAPHY 6824 ELLER, ERNEST M. “Troubled waters east 
of Suez.” Natl. Geog. Mag. 105 (Ap ’54) 483-522. 
(General, description, travel and exploration, A former commander of the Middle East Force 
natural history, geology) U. S. Navy gives a personalized description of 
his travels and missions from Suez to Calcutta, 
6819 AHMED, S. MAQBUL, “Al-Mas‘udi’s con- including the Persian Gulf. Profusely illust. 
tribution to medieval Arab geography.” Islamic 6825 GIROLAMI, MARIO. “Visita alle rovine di 
Culture 27 (Ap ’53) 61-77. Mainly illustrations Saba.” Levante 1 (O—D ’53) 32-7. The author, 
of his methods, sources, and shortcomings a specialist in tropical diseases at the University 
6820 BUNKER, D. G. “The south-west border of Rome, was invited in March 1952 to make a 
lands of the Rub‘ al Khali.” Geog. J. 119 (D ’53) trip to Mareb, site of the ruins associated with 
420-30. Fills in blanks on the map as a result of the famous Queen of Sheba. 
work carried out for the Desert Locust Survey. 6826 KOSTANICK, HUEY LOUIS. “Land and 
6821 DE LAS CAGIGAS, I. “Topénimos alpujar- peoples.” Current Hist. 26 (Ap ’54) 193-200. The 
refios.” al-Andalus 18, no. 2 (1953) 295-322. geography of North Africa and its influence upon 
6822 COBOS, ANTONIO. “Misién cientifica J. the people and their history. Current stategic 
Mateu al Sahara francés.” Tamuda 1 (Jl ’s53) location is stressed. 
1~24. Analysis of the materials on the Buprestidae 6827 LEWIS, BERNARD. “An Arabic account of 
collected during this 1951 expedition. There are the province of Safed, I.” B.S.0.Afr. Stud. 15, 
10 species of these insects, of which 2 were previ- no. 3 (1953) 477-88. Arabic text of the Ta’rikh 
ously unknown to science. Safad of Muh. b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-‘Uthmani, 
6823 DUBLER, C. F. “Las laderas de Pirineo written between 1372 and 1376 A.D. The descrip- 
segun Idrisi.” al-Andalus 18, no. 2 (1953) 337-73. tion of each district is more detailed than in the 
Idrisi’s sources; his notes on France and mari- Cosmography of Dimashgi. 
time routes between France and Spain. 6828 W., G. M. “Arid zone research.” Geog. Rev. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


44 (Ap ’54) 296-8. A review of research studies 
with emphasis on the Middle Eastern regions. 
See also: 6896. 


HISTORY 
(Ancient, medieval ) 


6829 AUBIN, J. “Les princes d’Ormuz du 13 au 
15 siécle.” J.A. 241, no. 1 (1953) 77-138. A con- 
tribution to the history of trade relations in the 
Persian gulf area. 

6830 AYALON, DAVID. “Studies on the structure 
of the Mamluk army, II.” B.S.0.Afr. Stud. 15, 
no. 3 (1953) 448-76. Deals with the hAalgah, the 
Mamluks of the Amirs, and the Amirs, their 
ranks and methods of promotion. 

6831 BALOCH, N. B. “Muhammad Ibn al-Qiasim: 
a study of his family background and personal- 
ity.” Islamic Culture 27 (O ’53) 242-71. Bio- 
graphical material on the Arab conqueror of 
Northwest India in the 8th cent. 

6832 CAHEN, CLAUDE. “Note sur les débuts de 
la futuwwa d’An-Nasir.” Oriens 6 (Je ’53) 18-22. 
Discusses the probable date when this ‘Abbasid 
caliph was initiated into the chivalric order. 

6833. CRAMER, FREDERICK H. “The long his- 
tory.” Current. Hist. 26 (Ap ’54) 201-7. An ac- 
count of North Africa’s historical background 
that underlies the current situation. 

6834 GARCIA GOMEZ, E. “La entrada de Ibn 
Hazm en el mundo official.” al-Andalus 18, no. 2 
(1953) 437-8. In the year 396/1006, when Ibn 
Hazm was 12 years old, he attended a party at the 
princely court. The incident is mentioned in the 
Jadwat al-mugtabis of Humaydi, ed. Tanji, 1953. 

6835 GUILLAUME, A. “Where was al-Masjid 
al-Aqsa?” al-Andalus 18, no. 2 (1953) 323-36. 
Traces the story to its oldest sources, concluding 
that in the eighth year of the hegira Mohammed 
felt moved to make the little pilgrimage unseen 
by the inhabitants of Mecca. In his exaltation the 
whole of the sacred area seemed to the Prophet 
encompassed by God’s blessing. 

6836 HAMIDULLAH, MUHAMMAD. “Régne 
conjoint. La théorie et la pratique islamique.” 
Riv. degli Stud. O. 28, no. 1-4 (1953) 99-104. 
Although neither obligatory nor widespread in 
Islam, rule by more than one man is sanctioned 
by the Qur’an, prophetic tradition, precedents of 
the time of the Prophet, and later Islamic history. 

6837 HUICI MIRANDA, AMBROSIO. “La in- 
vasion de los Almoravides y la batalla de 
Zalaca.” Hespéris 40, no. 1-2 (1953) 17-76. 

6838 HUSAYN, TAHA. “Del ‘califato’ al ‘im- 
perio’.” al-Andalus 18, no. 2 (1953) 375-88. 
Translation by E. G. Gémez of a chapter from 
the author’s recent volume on ‘Ali and his sons 
(vol. 2 of al-Fitnd al-Kubrd), analyzing the 
causes of the rise to power of the Umayyads. 

6839 IDRIS, H. R. “Essai sur la diffusion de 
l’ash‘arisme en Ifriqiya.” Cahiers de Tunisie 1, 
no. 2 (1953) 126-40. The Malikis seem to have 
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been predisposed to the fusion of Mu'‘tazilite 
rationalism and rigorous Sunnism. This may have 
prepared them for the role of allies of the 
Almohades. 

6840 ISHAQ, RUFA’IL BABU. “The Sham- 
masiyah quarter in Baghdad during the ‘Abbasid 
era.” (in Arabic) Sumer 9, no. 1 (1953) 132-54. 
This section of Baghdad was inhabited chiefly 
by Christians. In addition to monasteries and 
churches, it contained palaces, markets, and the 
first observatory in Islam. | 

6841 JAWAD, MUSTAFA. “The Nizamiyah 
madrasah in Baghdad.” (in Arabic) Sumer 9, 
no. 1 (1953) 317-42. Disputes Blachére’s explana- 
tion of the religious and political motivation be- 
hind the founding of the chain of Nizamiyah 
schools, of which the Baghdad branch was the 
most famous. 

6842 KRUSE, HANS. “A note on the badges for 
Sicilian Christians under Muslim rule.” J. Pakis- 
tan Hist. Soc. 1 (Jl ’53) 263-4. Arab sources on 
the period of Muslim rule in Sicily are silent 
about the legal position of the native Christian 
population. The Greek chronicle of the Biblioteca 
del Vaticano, however, indicates that in 887-898 
A.D. the Christians of Palermo were required to 
wear empallomata, pieces of dyed cloth, i.e. 
colored badges. 

6843 LEWIS, BERNARD. “Some observations on 
the significance of heresy in the history of Islam.” 
Studia Islamica 1, no. 1 (1953) 43-63. Religion 
and politics are virtually interchangeable in 
Islam. Those men who sought to change society, 
to challenge the state or a ruling dynasty, usually 
“made their teachings a theology and their in- 
strument a sect.” They were violently repressed 
only when they seemed likely to subvert the 
status quo. On the other hand, dissidents on purely 
theological grounds were normally accorded 
tolerance, e.g. the Druzes, and even permitted to 
have the name and status of Muslims. 

6844 MINORSKY, V. “Caucasica, IV.” B.S.0.4 fr. 
Stud. 15, no. 3 (1953) 504-30. Includes a com- 
mented translation of the passages on Armenia 
and the Caucasus from Ibn Hawgal (977 A.D.). 

6845 MOSSE, W. E. “The return of Reschid 
Pasha.” English Hist. Rev. (0 ’53). 

6846 PAREDES, LUIS SECO DE LUCENA. 
“Notas para el estudio de Granada bajo la do- 
minacion musulmana.” Miscelanea de Estudios 
Arabes y Hebraicos 1 (1952) 27-49. Discussion 
of a number of families and family names. 

6847 RYCKMANS, JACQUES. “La chronologie 
sud-arabe du premier siécle avant notre ére. 
Bibliotheca O. 10 (N ’53) 205-11. A summary of 
the progress recently made in overcoming the 
problems of establishing firm dates in this century 
upon which is based the chronology of the various 
South Arabian kingdoms. The findings of Ameri- 
can excavations in the ancient Qatabanite terri- 
tory have been of inestimable value. 

6848 AL-SHAYAL, JAMAL AL-DIN. “Yemen in 
the time of the Fatimids.” (in Arabic) Levante 
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1 (O-D ’53) 21-32. Political relations between 
Egypt and Yemen were active and complex dur- 
ing this era. Fatimid propaganda was intensive 
and helped to establish some petty Shi‘ah 
principalities. 

6849 SINOR, DENIS. “The historical role of the 
Turk empire.” J. World Hist. 1 (O ’53) 427-34. 
Sketches the relations of the Byzantine Greeks 
and Sassanian Persians with these early Turks 
who for eighty years controlled the key points of 
Central Eurasia and thereby “exercised an in- 
calculable effect on history because . . . [of the] 
intense interchange between different civiliza- 
tions.” 

6850 TAESCHNER, FRANZ. “War Murad I 
grossmeister oder Mitglied des Achibundes?” 
Oriens 6 (Je °53) 23-31. Further discussion of 
the relations of the Turkish sultan with the Achi 
order who, according to Giese, made up the 
troops used to consolidate Ottoman power. 

6851 LE TOURNEAU, R. “Feés et la naissance du 
pouvoir sa‘dien.” al-dndalus 18, no. 2 (1953) 
271-94. 

6852 LE TOURNEAU, R. “La _ révolte d’Abi 
Yazid au X siécle.” Cahiers de Tunisie 1, no. 2 
(1953) 103-25. Recently edited sources permit a 
reconsideration of this phase of Maghrebine his- 
tory, a Berber anti-Fatimid movement under a 
Kharijite leader. 

6853 TURAN, OSMAN. “Les souverains seljou- 
kides et leurs sujets non-Musulmans.” Studia 
Islamica 1, no. 1 (1953) 65-100. Based largely on 
Christian sources, the article traces a policy of 
rare religious tolerance and fairness toward the 
subject races, which was later continued by the 
Ottomans and contributed no little to their swift 
conquests in the Balkans. 

6854 YUSUF, S. MUHAMMAD. “The revolt 
against ‘Uthman.” Islamic Culture 27, no. 1 (Ja 
’53) 1-7. Admitting ‘Uthm4n’s religious piety and 
legitimate election, the author ascribes the revolt 
entirely to social and economic causes. 

See also: 6823, 6825, 6827, 6872, 6897, 6917, 6934, 
6937, 6946. 


HISTORY AND POLITICS 
( Modern ) 


6855 “Egypt since the coup d’état of 1952.” World 
Today 10 (Ap °'54) 140-9. Concludes that while 
the military regime has achieved much, its power 
is now broken. “The country believes, possibly 
prematurely, that the old regime is coming back 
in one form or another.” 

6856 ALEXANDER, D. “U.N. aid to Palestine 
refugees.” (in Hebrew, with English summary) 
Hamizrah Hehadash 5 (Autumn ’53) 1-13. Sees 
the main cause for the failure of the reintegration 
schemes in the unwillingness of the Arab states 
to cooperate. Bibliography of U.N. publications 
added. 


6857 ASSAF, MICHAEL. “Britain’s position in the 
Hashemite states.” (in Hebrew, with English 
summary) Hamizrah Hehadash 5 (Autumn ’53) 
14-5. The Hashimite dynasty is maintained only 
by British support in Iraq and Jordan; the latter 
country owes its continued existence to Britain 
and to the inability of its inhabitants to agree on 
an alternative. American penetration helps to 
undermine the position of both Britain and the 
Hashimites. 

6858 BARTON, WILLIAM. “Democracy and 
communism in Asia.” Quart. Rev. 599 (Ja ’54) 
59-71. The rapid spread of communism in Asia 
is due to the unsuitability of the Western system 
of democracy for backward countries and to the 
failure of the present electoral systems to defeat 
the machinations of professional politicians. What 
is needed is a Western propaganda offensive. 

6859 BOCHKARYOV, Y. “False friends of the 
Arabs.” New Times no. 2 (1954) 11-4. The 
Americans are “proved” to be responsible for 
every coup d’état, assassination, and tension in 
the Arab world since the end of the war. 

6860 BOHDANOWICZ, M. ARSLAN. “The truth 
about the Armenian question during the first 
World War.” J. Pakistan Hist. Soc. 1 (Jl ’53) 
184-204. Relying chiefly on Armenian and Russian 
sources, the author concludes that although the 
excesses of the Turkish Government cannot be 
condoned, the Armenians are to be partly blamed 
for the massacres owing to their provocative 
pro-Russian policy. 

6861 BRANSBY-WILLIAMS, M. E. “Nationalism 
in the Middle and Far East.” Military Rev. 33 
(Mr ’54) 80-8. Viewed primarily in relation to 
military and cold war strategy. 

6862 CATTAN, SELIM. “Itinerario della mis- 
sione Jannelli nel Yemen.” Levante 1 (O-D ’53) 
5-12. Pasquale Jannelli, Italian Ambassador to 
Egypt and Minister Plenipotentiary to Yemen, 
presented his credentials to the Imam Ahmad 
al-Nasir li-Din I]lah in July 1953. The secretary 
of the mission describes the official trip in detail 
and testifies to the good will manifest toward 
Italy by the Yemenites. 

6863 FARIS, NABIH AMIN. “The Arabs and 
their history.” Middle East J. 8 (Spring ’54) 
155-62. Arabs must be prepared to view their 
history more critically and pay greater attention 
to the period of “eclipse” from the 13th to the 
19th centuries if they hope to understand their 
present position and plan intelligently for the 
future. 

6864 FAY, SIDNEY B. “The United States and 
North Africa.” Current Hist. 26 (Ap ’54) 240-7. 
After reviewing U.S. interests, policies, and prob- 
lems, the author recommends an improved and 
increased Point IV program and a propaganda 
campaign to win the peoples of Africa to an 
active role in support of the Western democracies. 

6865 FERRELL, FRANCES H. “Britain and 
Egypt.” Current Hist. 26 (Ap ’54) 235-9. Present 
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and future outlook. Very optimistic on the strength 
of Nagib. Sees little or no role for Britain in the 
Middle East. - 

6866 GARCIA FIGUERAS, TOMAS. “El auxilio 
a Mawlay Hisam contra su hermano Mawlay 
Yazid (1792).” Tamuda 1, no. 1 (1953) 25-46. 
In order to crush the rebellious sultan and thus 
pacify Morocco and reestablish its own authority, 
Spain gave considerable military aid to the sul- 
tan’s more pliable brother. The annexed archival 
documents not only describe the nature of the 
expedition, but supply interesting information 
about Morocco at the end of the 18th century. 

6867 HAFTER, RUDOLPH P. “Ethiopia today.” 
Swiss Rev. of World Aff. (Mr ’54) 9-14. Based 
on a first-hand account of a trip to the country, 
which included an interview with Haile Selassie. 
The Emperor’s mildly progressive policy — pru- 
dently slow Westernization— is responsible for 
Ethiopia’s present stability. The country has great 
economic and political potentialities largely be- 
cause of its being the source of a vital river and 
the Egyptian Government’s efforts to unify the 
Nile valley. 

6868 HAMDY, ABDEL-HAMEED. “A historico- 
political analysis of the schemes for Arab unity.” 
Egypie Contemp. 44 (O ’53) 13-9. Mohammed 
Ali’s attempt to unite the Arabs was wrecked by 
the Western Powers. Sharif Husayn failed be- 
cause he over-emphasized religion. “A strong 
Arab League is hopeless until the ruling dynasties 
and the Arab leaders sacrifice their personal 
ambitions for the general good.” 

6869 HARBRON, JOHN D. “Spain in Africa.” 
Current Hist. 26 (Ap ’54) 215-21. An account of 
Spain’s past history and policies in North Africa. 
Concludes that as a result of the present “liberal” 
and pro-Arab policy it is not likely “that Spain 
will have to meet serious demands for inde- 
pendence.” 

6870 HARRISON, JOSEPH G. “Middle East in- 
stability.” Middle East. Aff. 5 (Mr ’54) 73-80. 
The overseas news editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor considers the sending of arms to Middle 
Eastern countries as a basis of defense against 
Soviet aggression to be futile since “the whole 
mode of life in that region makes a serious mili- 
tary effort out of the question.” The author urges 
that any military assistance given should be 
matched by an equal amount of economic help. 

6871 HEYD, U. “The Jewish communities of 
Istanbul in the 17th century.” Oriens 6 (D ’53) 
299-314. Based on poll tax registers in Istanbul 
archives. Native (Romaniote) Jews submerged by 
increasing numbers of Sephardi Jews plus the 
Karaites constituted the three main communities. 
More than 30 settlements in the city area are 
indicated on a map. 

6872 JASCHKE, GOTTHARD. “Die eroberung 
Konstantinopels im jahre 1453.” Die Welt als 
Geschichte 4 (1953) 210-20. A study of Moham- 
med II, the conqueror of Constantinople, and the 
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main lines of Turkish foreign policy during the 
past 500 years. 

6873 MASSIGNON, LOUIS. “Textes prémoni- 
toires et commentaires mystiques relatifs a la 
prise de Constantinople par les Turcs en 1453.” 
Oriens 6 (Je ’53) 10-8. There are texts available 
as early as the 9th century A.D. that predict the 
capture of Constantinople, an event confirming the 
finality of holy war for the Muslim community. 

6874. MIEGE, J.-L. “Les origines du développe- 
ment de Casablanca au XIXe siécle.” Hésperis 
40, no. 1-2 (1953) 199-225. 

6875 MIKLUHO-MAKLAI, N.D. “The ms. 
Alamaya-i-Nadiri.” (in Russian) Uchon. Zap. 
Inst. Vost. 6 (1953) 176-99. Muh. Kazim, an 18th 
century writer on the Caucasus, Afghanistan, and 
India. Barthold discussed vols. 2 and 3 in 1919. 
Vol. 1 is here described. It contains 44 miniatures 
and much information on Merv, including the rise 
to leadership of petty adventurers. 

6876 PHILBY, H. ST.J. “The new reign in Saudi 
Arabia.” For. Aff. 32 (Ap ’54) 446-58. Saudi 
Arabia faces no important international issues 
and so the new king should be able to concentrate 
wholly on such critical internal problems as cor- 
ruption and administrative incompetence, which 
are here frankly if delicately discussed. 

6877. PIANEL, G. “Les préliminaires de la con- 
quéte du Soudan par Mawlay Ahmad al-Mansir.” 
Hespéris 40, no. 1-2 (1953) 185-97. Events of 
1590-1; messages sent by the conqueror, the King 
of Gao. 

6878 PIGNON, J. “La mort de Sanson Napollon 
(1633).” Cahiers de Tunisie 1, no. 2 (1953) 160- 
74. Documents and notes on the activities of a 
French diplomatic and commercial agent in Al- 
geria amidst English-Spanish-Genoese rivalry 
and intrigue. 

6879 PRITSAK, O. “Das erste Tiirkisch-Ukrain- 
ische biindnis (1648).” Oriens 6 (D ’53) 266-98. 
Confrontation of Turkish and Polish documents. 
Ahmed KOpriilii wrote in 1672 to a Polish states- 
man that “the people of the Cossack country (i.e., 
the Ukraine) were a separate people in ancient 
times.” 

6880 PUAUX, GABRIEL. “Essai de psychanalyse 
des protectorats nord-africains.” Polit. Etrangére 
19 (Mr ’54) 11-28. Essentially an interpretative 
review of modern North African history, with 
emphasis on the psychological factors motivating 
the nationalists. 

6881 RICARD, ROBERT. “La guerra del sesenta 
en la Illustration francesa.” Tamuda 1, no. 1 
(1953) 84-9. This well known periodical contains 
much useful source material on the Hispano- 
Moroccan War of 1859-60. 

6882 RUBINSTEIN, ALVIN Z. “France in 
Africa.” Current Hist. 26 (Ap ’54) 228-34. An 
account of the position and problems of France 
in North Africa. “By its present policies France 
acts to ensure the completeness and abruptness of 
its departure.” 

6883 RUDIN, HARRY R. “Italy in North Africa.” 
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Current Hist. 26 (Ap '54) 222-8. Though not 
always popular, Italy has contributed much to 
progress in North Africa. 

6884 SANDOVAL, A. GAMIR. “En el siglo 
XVIII, moros en la Alhambra.” Miscelanea de 
Estudios Arches y Hebraicos 1 (1952) 51-65. 

6885 SHWADRAN, BENJAMIN. “Israel-Jordan 
border tension.” Middle East. Aff. 4 (D ’53) 
385-401. A detailed review of the Kibya case 
before the U.N. Security Council. 

6886 SPEARS, EDWARD. “Britain and the Le- 
vant crisis.” drab World (London) 17 (Ja ’54) 
23-7. General Spears here answers some of the 
criticisms of British policy on Syria during World 
War II as contained in the autobiography of 
Lord Norwich, Old Men Forget, which presents 
the French view of their difficulties with the 
English. 

6887 TVERITINOVA, A.S. “Kogcibey’s second 
treatise.” (in Russian). Uchon. Zap. Inst. Vost. 
6 (1953) 212-68. Analysis and translation of the 
work published in 1939 of a 17th century Turkish 
feudal officer on how to rebuild his country’s 
power. 

6888 YIN’AM S. “The Middle East in 1953 — 
annual political survey.” Middle East. Aff. 5 
(Ja ’54) 1-17. Offers an analysis of the policy of 
the major powers and a confident interpretation 
of the leading events. With reference to the U.S., 
the author concludes that except in Iran “Ameri- 
can policy was not able to register any substantial 
progress.” 

See also: 6824, 6892, 6918, 7109. 


ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


(General, finance, commerce, agriculture, 
natural resources, labor, transportation 
and communications ) 


6889 ALI, HASSAN MOHAMED. “Miri sirf land 
development in Iraq.” Internat. Social Science B. 
5, no. 4 (1953) 713-7. Land reform and develop- 
ment in Iraq. Background, progress to date, and 
prospects. 

6890 DUNN, READ P., JR. “Cotton in the Middle 
East.” Middle East Aff. 5 (Mr ’54) 41-50. Coun- 
try-by-country survey. The prospects for major 
expansion are not bright owing to technical diffi- 
culties and to the need to use the land for food 
crops. 

6891 FAHMY, HUSSEIN. “The land reform in the 
Middle East.” Internat. Social Science B. 5, no. 4 
(1953) 711-3. Brief review of the need for and 
the status of land reform in the area. 

6892 FEIS, HERBERT. “Oil for peace or war.” 
For. Aff. 32 (Ap ’s54) 416-29. Among other things, 
discusses various aspects of Middle East oil 
relevant to the formulation of basic American 
oil policy. 

6893 FERRARA, ROBERTO. 
nomiche italo-yemenite.” 


“Relazioni eco- 
Levante 1 (O-D ’53) 


23-6. A general sketch. Yemen does not publish 
statistics. 

6894 HIMADEH, SA‘ID B, “Social awakening 
and economic development in the Middle East.” 
Internat. Social Science B. 5, no. 4 (1953) 675-81. 
The Middle East is “passing into a constructive 
stage of . . . development. . . . Judging from re- 
cent experience, a more complete reconstruction 
is bound to come—either peacefully or by 
revolution.” 

6895 MELAMID, ALEXANDER. “Economic 
changes in Yemen, Aden, and Dhofar.” Middle 
East. Aff. 5 (Mr ’54) 88-91. Oil revenues coming 
to Saudi Arabia and the Persian Gulf shaykh- 
doms are exerting a profound influence on the 
other side of the Arabian Peninsula. 

6896 MELAMID, ALEXANDER. “Oil and the 
evolution of boundaries in Eastern Arabia.” 
Geog. Rev. 44 (Ap ’54) 295-6. 

6897. NADVI, RASHID AKHTAR. “Industry and 
commerce under the ‘Abbasids, II.” J. Pakistan 
Hist. Soc. 1 (Jl ’53) 254-62. Outline of the ex- 
tensive commercial activity carried on in Bagh- 
dad, Basra, Mosul, and other cities, products im- 
ported and exported, trade routes, checks, bank 
deposits, and other commercial instrumentalities. 

6898 SACHS, MAURICE. “La propriété agraire 
en Egypte avant et aprés la réforme.” Egypte 
Contemp. 44 (O '53) 29-37. Traces the evolution 
of agrarian property from the English occupation 
to the present day. Regards the concentration of 
property in few hands as legally protected theft. 

6899 ROSSI, ETTORE. “Note sull’irrigazione, 
l’agricoltura e le stagioni nel Yemen.” O. Mod. 
33 (Ag-S ’53) 349-61. Based on studies made in 
the Yemen, 1936-37. Describes the methods and 
folklore of irrigation and agriculture, and gives 
a detailed treatment of local terminology. 

6900 SHABANA, Z.M. “An analysis of the world 
trade barriers to Egyptian cotton.” Egypte 
Contemp. 45 (Ja ’54) 1-16. 

See also: 6829. 


SOCIAL AFFAIRS 


(General, education, population, medicine and 
public health, religion, law) 


6901 “The institute of Sudanese Studies.” Internat. 
Social Science B. 5, no. 4 (1953) 729-30. Brief 
account of the aims, fields of study, and present 
status of this Institute located in Cairo. 

6902 ALTHEIM, FRANZ and STIEHL, RUTH. 
“Mazdak und Porphyrios.” La Nouvelle Clio 
(Brussels) 5 (D ’53) 356-76. A new interpreta- 
tion of Shrastani’s account of the Iranian re- 
former. The latter’s notions show a marked in- 
fluence of Neo-platonic speculation. 

6903 BERQUE, JACQUES. “Problémes initiaux de 
la sociologie juridique en Afrique du Nord.” 
Studia Islamica 1, no. 1 (1953) 137-62. 

6904 CHAUMEIL, JEAN. “Le mellah de Tahala 
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au pays des Ammeln.” Hespéris 40, no. 1-2 (1953) 
227-40. A Jewish community of 180 souls in the 
Anti-Atlas mountains of Morocco is the remnant 
of a network of many such small settlements. In 
this region some Muslims either try to conceal 
their Jewish origin or accuse their enemies of 
being of Jewish stock. 

6905 CLEMENS, R. “Changes in social and legal 
systems in the Near and Middle East as a result 
of technological development.” Internat. Social 
Science B. 5, no. 4 (1953) 766-86. A report on 
the 1952 Athens symposium, complete with 
bibliography. 

6906 COHEN, HAYYIM. “Population and society 
in Baghdad province.” (in Hebrew, with English 
summary) Hamizrah Hehadash 5 (Autumn ’53) 
16-24. Analysis of official statistics showing the 
migration of young men from the villages to the 
towns and the extremely high birth rate and low 
rate of literacy. 

6907 DAGHIR, IBRAHIM. “Religious heritage.” 
Current Hist. 26 (Ap ’54) 207-14. An account of 
religion in North Africa from the early primitive 
religions to the present. Traces Jewish and 
Christian influence. Brief data on Islamic sects. 
Concludes that recent reforms presage a renais- 
sance of Islam. 

6908 EL-DAGHESTANI, KAZEM. “The evolu- 
tion of the Moslem family in the Middle Eastern 
countries.” Internat. Social Science B. 5, no. 4 
(1953) 681-91. Treats of marriage, family ties, 
and the status of women. 

6909 EL-DALY, EL-SAYED ABDEL HAMID. 
“The birth rate and fertility trends in Egypt.” 
Egypte Contemp. 44 (O ’53) 1-12. Predicts 78 
million Egyptians in 2037 and welcomes this large 
population “in a world governed by the law of 
the forest.” Quality along with improvement in 
the standard of living will be obtained not by 
birth control, but by converting Egypt’s economy 
from an agricultural to an industrial base. 

6910 DRAZ, M.A. “Al-Azhar.” Internat. Social 
Science B. 5, no. 4 (1953) 698-701. History and 
description of current activities at this famous 
mosque-university. 

6911 EBERHARD, WOLFRAM. “Nomads and 
farmers in Southeastern Turkey.” Oriens 6 (Je 
53) 32-49. Sociological analysis of the problems 
of settlement. j 

6912 D’EMILIA, ANTONIO. “Il Kitab al-Gasb 
nella Mudawwanah de Sahnin.” Riv. degli Stud. 
O. 28, no. 1-4 (1953) 79-98. Analysis of this 
Islamic legal text dealing with property acquired 
by violence. 

6913 HOURANI, CECIL. “The Arab Develop- 
ment Society’s project in Jericho, Jordan.” Inter- 
nat. Social Science B. 5, no. 4 (1953) 717-23. The 
history of the scheme which evolved from a pro- 
jected cooperative resettlement village into a 
vocational training center for boys and girls after 
adult refugees “showed no willingness to leave 
the camps and settle on the project.” 


6914 IDRIS, H.R. “A propos d’un extrait du 
Kitab al-mihdd d’al-Mazari_ al-Iskandarani.” 
Cahiers de Tunisie 1, no. 2 (1953) 155-9. The 
12th cent. author, in a commentary on Juwayni’s 
K. al-irshdd fi usil al-din, mentions numerous 
Karramites (corporealists, anthropomorphists) in 
Kayrawan. 

6915 RONDOT, P. “Groupements humains tradi- 
tionnels et recherches sociologiques en Tunisie.” 
Cahiers de Tunisie 1, no. 2 (1953) 175-85. Notes 
on the methodology of social research; bibliog- 
raphy. 

6916 SCHACHT, JOSEPH. “New sources for the 
history of Muhammadan theology.” Studia Is- 
lamica 1, no. 1 (1953) 23-42. Discusses on the 
basis of newly discovered sources or fresh inter- 
pretations of old ones such important historical 
problems of Muslim theology as foreign influ- 
ences on nascent Islam, man’s responsibility for 
his acts, the forerunners of the Ash‘arite school 
of theology, and popular orthodoxy. 

6917. SERJEANT, R.B. “A Zaidi manual of hisbah 
of the 3rd century (H).” Riv. degli Stud. O. 28, 
no. 1-4 (1953) 1-34. Annotated Arabic text and 
English summary of the K. al-ihtisdb of al-NAsir 
li-Haqq (d. 304 H/g917 A.D.), a manual of prac- 
tical information on legal and ritual matters de- 
signed for use in semi-heathen Iran in the 9th 
cent. It throws some new light on the social and 
political conditions in Dailam, the Zaidi state 
lying south of the Caspian Sea. 

6918 TAESCHNER, F. and JASCHKE, GOT- 
THARD. “Antichristliche bestrebungen im vor- 
deren Orient.” Christen u. Antichristen (Hiltrup) 
(1954) 182-92. Anti-Christian tendencies in the 
Near East are, in general, less the result of 
Islamic reaction than of nationalist activity and 
its inclination to free thought. Certain extremist 
movements identify Christianity with European 
imperialism and oppose both indiscriminately. 

6919 TOPA, IL. “Sir Sayyid Ahmed Khan: a study 
in social thought.” Islamic Culture 27 (O ’53) 
225-41. The subject of this study is best known 
as a Muslim propagandist. His social thinking 
is influenced by European sources. 

6920 VAJDA, G. “Juda ben Nissim ibn Malka, 
philosophe juif marocain.” Hésperis 40, no. 1-2 
(1953) 119-83. 

6921 VIRE, F. “A propos de Tervagan, idole des 
Sarrasins.” Cahiers de Tunisie 1, no. 2 (1953) 
141-52. Confronts various medieval European 
references to Tervagan, who is mentioned along 
with Muhammad. Careful analysis leads to the 
conclusion that the name is to be traced to al- 
Furqan, i.e., the Qur’an. 

6922 VIROLLEAUD, C. “Khadir et Tervagant.” 
J. A. 241, no. 2 (1953) 161-6. The saint of Islam 
is endowed with the ability to run fast (devendagi 
in Persian). This brings him close to the sun 
image Helio-Elias. 

See also: 6826, 6835, 6843, 6895, 6899, 6959. 











SCIENCE 
(General, history) 


6923 EHRENKREUTZ, A.S. “Extracts from the 
technical manual on the Ayydbid mint in Cairo.” 
B.S.O.Afr. Stud. 15, no. 3 (1953) 423-47. Edition 
of and commentary on an Arabic treatise that is 
an important source for monetary and metallurgi- 
cal problems of medieval Egypt. The author, 
Mansir b. Tha‘rah al-Dhahabi al-Kamili, wrote 
it between 1218 and 1238. Another study on the 
historical aspects of his work is promised for the 
future, as the editor deals here only with the 
scientific parts. 

6924 KHAN, M. ABDUR RAHMAN, “Names of 
thirteen Muslim astronomers given to some natu- 
ral features of the moon.” Islamic Culture 27 
(Ap °53) 78-85. Gives the correct name forms 
(e.g., for Azophi and Messala) and some details 
on the life and work of each. 

6925 KONONOYV, A.N. “From the history of Rus- 
sian Turcology.” (in Russian) Uchon. Zap. Inst. 
Vost. 6 (1953) 269-75. Dictionaries compiled in 
the 18th cent. and preserved in ms. form at the 
Oriental Institute of the Academy of the USSR. 

6926 MILLAS Y VALLICROSA, JOSE M. “Los 
cinco ultimos capitulos de la obra agronémica de 
Ibn Bassal.” Tamuda 1, no. 1 (1953) 47-58. De- 
tailed summary of these chapters from a work 
(dedicated to al-Ma’min) which, because of its 
useful and scientifically arranged materials, exer- 
cised great influence on Hispano-Arab geoponics. 
Hitherto only the first 11 of the 16 chapters were 
known from a medieval Castillian version. The 
author is now preparing a text edition and trans- 
lation of the entire K. al-gasd wa-al-baydn. 

6927 VERNET GINES, J. “Dos instrumentos 
astronémicos de Alcazarquivir.” al-dndalus 18, 
no. 2 (1953) 445-9. An 18th cent. astrolabe and 
a quadrant. 

6928 WALZER, RICHARD. “New light on the 
Arabic translations of Aristotle.” Oriens 6 (Je ’s53) 
91-142. Discussion of the significant work of two 
Arab Aristotelian scholars with Western training, 
the Syrian Khalil Georr and the Egyptian ‘Abd 
ar-Rahmin Badawi. 

See also: 6819, 6822, 6938. 


ART 


(Archaeology, epigraphy, manuscripts and 
papyri, minor arts, numismatics, and 
painting and music) 


6929 BELYAEV, V.I. “Arabic mss. in the collec- 
tion of the Oriental Institute of the Academy.” 
(in Russian) Uchon. Zap. Inst. Vost. 6 (1953) 
54-103. Largest and most important of the Insti- 
tute’s mss. collections, and one of the most valu- 
able of its kind in the world. Collections pur- 
chased abroad formed the nucleus, but from the 
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middle of the last century Russian holdings be- 
came the main source of enrichment. There are 
at present some 12,000 mss. 

6930 BROWN, W.L. and BEESTON, A.F.L. 
“Sculptures and inscriptions from Shabwa.” 
J.R.AS. no. 1-2 (1954) 43-62. 

6931 ERDMANN, KURT. “Arabische | schrift- 
zeichen als ornamente in der abendlandischen 
kunst des mittelalters.” Abhand. der Geistes- und 
Sozialwissenschaftlichen Klasse, Akad. d. Wissen- 
schaften (Mainz) 9 (1953) 467-513. An analytical 
discussion of 145 pseudo-Kufic letter combinations 
found in the art of France, Germany, England, 
and Italy from the 11th to the 14th centuries. 
The “inscriptions” are listed here in the form 
of an illustrated catalogue. 

6932 GARCIA GOMEZ, E. “El ‘manifesto de la 
Alhambra’ por 24 arquitectos espafioles.” al- 
Andalus 18, no. 2 (1953) 261-9. Analyzes the 
statement of a group of men in search of a new 
national architecture. They met at the Alhambra 
in 1952 and at one of their sessions made many 
fine observations on Islamic art. 

6933 GARCIA GOMEZ, E. “El supuesto sepulcro 
de Mu‘tamid de Sevilla en Agmiat.” al-Andalus 
18, no. 2 (1953) 402-11. 

6934 GHANIMAH, YUSUF. “‘Abbasid coins.” 
(in Arabic) Sumer 9, no. 1 (1953) 98-131. A de- 
tailed study of the various units of currency, 
preceded by a history of Arab coinage from pre- 
Islamic times. Part of an unpublished book 
Maliyat al-‘Irdq fi ‘ahd al-‘Abbdsiyyin. 

6935 HOLTER, KURT. “Islamische miniaturer, 
probleme und forschungen.” Wiener Z. fiir d. 
Kunde des M. 52. no. 1-2 (1953) 116-24. A sur- 
vey of the present state of research in the field of 
Islamic miniatures with critical remarks and 
suggestions for future work; bibliographical data. 

6936 JIMENEZ, M.O. “Un epitafio musulman de 
Jimena.” al-Andalus 18, no. 2 (1953) 400-1. A 
tomb inscription of 367/977. 

6937 KAHLE, PAUL. “Chinese porcelain in the 
lands of Islam.” J. Pakistan Hist. Soc. 1 (Jl ’53) 
218-33. After examining the relevant statements 
of such Arab writers as Ibn Hawgal, al- 
Tha‘alibi, and al-Birani, the author asserts that 
Chinese porcelain was known for almost a thou- 
sand years before its importation into Europe. 
(This article was first published in German in 
Wissenschaftliche Annalen [Berlin] vol. 2, March 
1953-) : 

6938 VALLICROSA, JOSE M. “Un nuevo manu- 
scrito de la obra agronémica de la-Tignari.” 
Tamuda 1, no. 1 (1953) 85-6. The Zuhr al-bustan 
is often quoted by Ibn al-‘Awwam in his major 
work on agriculture. The new ms. was found in 
a private library in Tetuan. 

6939 ORBELI, R.R. “The Armenian mss. in the 
collections of the Oriental Institute of the Acad- 
emy.” (in Russian) Uchon. Zap. Inst. Vost. 6 
(1593) 104-30. A modest group, mostly late mss., 
some 325 in number, and over 2200 documents. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


6940 RICE, D.S. “Studies in Islamic metal work, 
IV.” B.S.O.Afr. Stud. 15, no. 3 (1953) 489-503. 
With 12 photographs and 11 line drawings. A 
cylindrical brass box made in 1371 A.D. (with a 
digression on changes in Mamluk blazons); a 
silver inlaid brass candlestick of between 1353 
and 1371 A.D.; and an inlaid bowl (15th cent. 
or later) with buildings and trees. 

6941 RITTER HELLMUT. “Autographs in Turk- 
ish libraries.” Oriens 6 (Je ’53) 63-90. Istanbul 
is the greatest center of Arabic, Turkish, and 
Persian mss. in the world, containing some 
200,000 items. Photographs of, and extremely 
interesting comments on, original mss. of such 


famous Arab scholars as al-Sirafi, al-Hariri, 
Ibn Hajar, and others. 
6942 SHEPHERD, DOROTHY G. “A Persian 


textile of the Buyid period.” B. Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art 41 (Mr’s54) 53-5. A large silk fabric 
with animal decorations is here attributed to the 
Buyid period (932-1055 A.D.). 

6943. TERRASSE, HENRI. “La forteresse almora- 
vide d’Amergo.” al-dndalus 18, no. 2 (1953) 
389-400. 

6944 TIKHONOV, D.J. “The oriental mss. of the 
Oriental Institute of the Academy of Sciences of 
the U.S.S.R.” (in Russian) Uchon. Zap. Inst. V ost. 
6 (1953) 3-33. The collection is almost a century 
and a half old. In 1818 the Asiatic Museum was 
established; in 1930, the Institute. The collection 
now comprises some 70,000 items in 45 languages. 

6945 TORRES BALBAS, L. “La mezquita mayor 
de Almeria.” al-Andalus 18, no. 2 (1953) 412-30. 

6946 VALDERRAMA MARTINEZ, FERNANDO. 
“Dos inscripciones arabes en Bab-l-‘Oqla de 
Tetuan.” Tamuda 1, no. 1 (1953) 99-102. Text, 
translation, and good photographs of two of the 
many Arabic inscriptions scattered throughout 
Tetuan which, if copied in time, will make an 
important contribution to the history of the city. 

6947 WIET, G. “Un ceramiste de l’époque fa- 
timide.” J.4. 241, no. 2 (1953) 249—-53. 

6948 ZHURAVLEV, N.P. and MUGINOV, A.M. 
“Brief survey of archive materials preserved at 
the Oriental ms. section of the Oriental Institute 
of the Academy of the U.S.S.R.” (in Russian) 
Uchon. Zap. Inst. Vost. 6 (1953) 34-53. 70 ar- 
chives and gooo items left by various scholars. 

See also: 6840, 6875. 


LANGUAGE 


6949 BAZIN, L. “Notes sur les mots ‘oguz’ et 
‘Tiirk’.” Oriens 6 (D ’53) 315-22. Oguz = young 
bull (i.e. virility, valor); Tirk = mature, but it 
may be derived from fériik = nature. 

6950 BOLOGNESE, GIANCARLO. “Osservazioni 
sul Draxt-i Asiirik.” Riv. degli Stud. O. 28, 
no. 1-4 (1953) 174-81. 

6951 HEYD, URIEL. “Language reform in mod- 
ern Turkey.” Middle East. Aff. 4 (D ’53) 402-9. 
After tracing the history of the attempts, par- 
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ticularly those of the Linguistic Society, to estab- 
lish a new literary language, the author concludes 
that the present trend is toward simplicity and 
greater expressiveness. Since it seems to be 
largely based on the popular spoken language, 
many of the Arabic and Persian “learned” words 
will eventually be eliminated. 

6952 KHAYYAMPUR, DR. “Case in modern Per- 
sian.” (in Persian) Rev. de la Faculté des Lettres 
de Tabriz 5, no. 1 (1953) 129-34. Suggests 12 
categories of nouns depending on their syntactic 
function in the sentence. 

6953 KRAEMER, JORG. “Studien zur altara- 
bischen lexikographie nach Istanbuler und Ber- 
liner handschriften.” Oriens 6, (D ’53) 201-28. 
Survey of native dictionaries with a view to de- 
termining the extent to which they can yield data 
of scholarly value. 

6954 MARCHAND, HANS. “Die bildung der laut- 
symbolischen wé6rter in Tiirkischen.” Oriens 6 
(Je ’53) 50-62. Describes the principles under- 
lying the creation of onomatopoetic words in 
Turkish. 

6955 NAVABI,MAHYAR. “The modern language 
of Azerbaijan.” (in Persian) Rev. da la Faculté 
des Lettres de Tabriz 5, no. 1 (1953) 110-29. 
Traces the ancient Iranian dialect through the 
main stages of the province's history. 

6956 ROSSI, ETTORE. “Poesie inedite in persiano 
di Pietro della Valle.” Riv. degli Stud. O. 28, 
no. 1-4 (1953) 108-17. This material, in addition 
to its obvious linguistic value, has broad impli- 
cations for assessing the position of the noted 
17th cent. Italian traveler in the history of Ori- 
ental studies and his influence on the 18th cent. 
“Oriental renaissance” in Europe. Goethe was 
among those stimulated by Della Valle’s writings. 

6957 VYCICHL, WERNER. “Die deklination im 
arabischen.” Riv. degli Stud. O. 28, no. 1-4 (1953) 
71-8. A comparative study of the morphology of 
the classical Arabic noun, which in its case end- 
ings bears closer resemblance to Turkish, the 
Caucasic, and Dravidian languages than it does 
to Indo-European, 

6958 WEIL, GOTTHOLD. “Ein unbekannter 
tiirkischer transkriptiontext aus dem jahre 1489.” 
Oriens 6 (D ’53) 239-65. A few lines on Islamic 
Christology in an anti-Jewish tractate by an 
Italian bishop lead to a philological analysis. 


LITERATURE 


6959 CRUZ HERNANDEZ, MIGUEL. “El poema 
de Avicena sobre el alma.” Miscelanea de Estu- 
dios Arabes y Hebraicos 1, (1952) 67-83. Text, 
translation, and commentary on the Qasidah 
fi-al-nafs. 

6960 FISCHEL, WALTER J. “The Bible in Per- 
sian translation.” Harvard Theological Rev. 45 
(1952) 1-45. Persian translations of the Bible, 
some of which go back to the 13th cent., possess 
great linguistic and lexicographic value. Akbar 
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the Great, Shah Jehan, Abbas I, Nadir Shah, 
and other rulers were interested in the Bible for 
political and theological reasons. 

6961 HASAN, HADI. “Qasim-i Kahi, his life, 
times, and works.” Islamic Culture 27 (Ap, Jl, O 
53) 99-131, 161-94, 199-224. This witty, long- 
lived, and talented poet flourished ca. 870-988 
(sic) at the Mogul court. 

6962 LECERF, JEAN. “Un essai d’analyse fonc- 
tionnelle.” Studia Islamica 1, no. 1 (1953) 121-35. 
Study of the American-Lebanese poet Jibran, with 
emphasis on the mystical aspects of his work. To 
be continued. 

6963 MOLE, M. “L’épopée iranienne aprés Fir- 
dési.” La Nouvelle Clio (Brussels) 5 (JI-D ’53) 
$77-93- 

6964 PERPINA, E. “Las pléyades y la poesia 
arabe.” al-Andalus 18, no. 2 (1953) 439-44. 

6965 RIZZITANO, UMBERTO. “Il diwdn as- 
sahdbah della scrittore magrebino Ibn Abi 
Hagalah.” Riv. degli Stud. O. 28, no. 1-4 (1953) 
35-70. A study of the life and times (14th cent. 
Egypt) of this gifted and versatile author; his 
works; principal sources for the Diwdn; analysis 
of this anthology of love poems; translation of 
the introduction. 

6966 EL-SCIAMI, ABDUL WAHAB. “Aspetti 
della moderna litterature nel Yemen.” Levante 
1 (O-D '53) 42-4. Arabic translations of western 
literature and the works-of such modernists as 
the Egyptian ‘Ali Mahmiid Taha and the Syro- 
American Ilya Abii Madi have brought new 
lyrical inspiration to Yemenite poets. Texts and 
translations of several poems by Ahmad Muham- 
mad al-Shami and Ibrahim al-Hadrami. 

6967 SHERWANI, H.K. “The genesis and prog- 
ress of Muslim socio-political thought.” Jslamic 
Culture 27 (Jl'’53) 135-48. Remarks on the politi- 
cal thinking of Ibn Abi ar-Rabi‘, al-Farabi, and 
Ibn Khaldin. 

6968 TUSI, ADIB. “Regional songs.” (in Persian) 
Rev. de la Faculté des Lettres de Tabriz 5, no. 1 
(1953) 49-103. A long and detailed study that 
seeks to prove that most regional folk songs in 
Iran are not based on Arab rhythms, but are 
derived from poetry of Sassanian times. 

6969 VAZQUEZ RUIZ, JOSE. “Une nueva version 
arabe del cuento de la doncella Teodor.” Mis- 
celanea de Estudios Arabes y Hebraicos 1 (1952) 
149-53. From a ms. in colloquial Arabic. 

6970 VON GRUNEBAUM, GE. “The spirit of 
Islam as shown in its literature.” Studia Islamica 
1, no. 1 (1953) 1o1—9. Analysis of a maqgdmah of 
al-Hariri, demonstrating its peculiar Arabo- 
Islamic nature in terms of content, outer and 
inner form, and attitude toward literature. 

See also: 6873, 6914, 6941. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


6971 “Annotated bibliography of the principal 
publications concerning the Middle East issued by 
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the United Nations and its specialized agencies.” 
Internat. Social Science B. 5, no. 4 (1953) 732-52. 
More than 250 entries. 

6972 “Bibliographical publications on the Middle 
East.” Internat. Social Science B. 5, no. 4 (1953) 
765. The 4 items mentioned have been published 
since 1950. 

6973 “Social science periodicals dealing with the 
Middle East.” Internat. Social Science B. 5, no. 4 
(1953) 762-5. An annotated 18-item bibliography 
using the standard three paragraph entry notice 
advocated by the International Committee for 


Social Science Documentation for periodical 
listings. 
6974 “Social science periodicals published in the 


Middle East.” Internat. Social Science B. 5, no. 4 
(1953) 752-62. A carefully annotated 70-item 
bibliography, including a paragraph describing 
a typical issue of each periodical. 

6975 “Gli studi italiani sul Yemen.” Levante 1 
(O-D ’53) 18-25. Annotated bibliography of im- 
portant Italian books and articles on the Yemen 
since 1926, bringing up to date E. Cucinotta’s 
review published in Riv. Coloniale (1926) 414-26. 

6976 ‘AWAD, GURGIS. “Printed materials in 
Arabic on the cities of Iraq.” (in Arabic) Sumer 
9, no. 1, 2 (1953) 63-97. A bibliography of 
Arabic books and articles, original studies and 
translations, arranged in alphabetical order of 
the various towns and cities. The information has 
been derived largely from a systematic combing 
through of the major Arabic periodicals. 

6977. DRESCH, J. “Quelques ouvrages récents sur 
le moyen Orient.” Rev. Hist, 210 (O-D ’53) 302-6. 
Discusses De Gaury’s Rulers of Mecca, the Mem- 
oirs of Abdallah, Khadduri’s Independent Iraq, 
Thomas and Frye’s The United States and 


Turkey and Iran, Chrétien’s Histoire de l’Egypte | 


moderne, Gibb and Bowen’s Islamic society and 
the west, Fabre-Luce’s Deuil au Levant, Colombe’s 
L’Evolution de l’Egypte, and Theobald’s The 
Mahdiya. 


BIOGRAPHY 


6978 “Un arabista espanol del siglo XVIII, Fray 
Patricio Jose de la Torre.” al-4ndalus 18, no. 2 
(1953) 450-5. 

6979 PERLMANN, M. “The autobiography of 
Ahmad Amin.” Middle East. Aff. 5 (Ja ’54) 
17-24. Drawn from Amin’s Haydti [My Life], 
a synopsis of the main events in the life of this 
distinguished Egyptian scholar and a sampling 
of his views on a variety of subjects. 

6980 RAJKOWSKI, WITOLD. “ ‘Abbas -al- 
‘Azzawi, an Iraqi historian.” Islamic Culture 27 
(Ja °53) 37-40. Description of the contents and 
plan of the three published works of al-‘Azzawi, 
and a list of his unpublished ones. 

6981 TERRASSE, HENRI. “Emile Laoust 1876- 
1952.” Hespéris 40, no. 1-2 (1953) 9-13. Obituary 
of the student of Berber dialects and of North 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


African ethnography. Bibliography of his publi- 
cations (1912-49). 


BOOK REVIEWS 


6982 The Arab refugees. (The Government of 
Israel) Hamizrah Hehadash 5 (Autumn ’53) 
66-7. 

6983 Evolution in the Middle East (Middle East 
Institute Conference Proceedings, 1953) O. Mod. 
33 (Ag-S ’53) 388. (Ettore Rossi). 

6984 Mission au Fezzan. Cahiers de Tunisie 1, 
no. 2 (1953) 192-4. (P. Marthelot). 

6985 Sharh Diwan Ka‘b b. Zuhair (of al-Sukkari). 
Oriens 6 (Je ’53) 188-9. (H. Ritter). 

6986 ADAM, L. Hoe Egypte onder militair bewind 
kwan Middle East J. 8 (Spring ’54) 216-7. 
(Pieter K. Roest). A brief account of Nagib’s 
coup and subsequent assumption of power through 


June 19, 1953, when Egypt was declared a 
republic. 
6987 ‘ALI, JAWAD. The history of the Arabs 


before Islam. (in Arabic) Middle East J. 8 
(Spring ’54) 213-4. (Albert Jamme). Summarizes 
the history of the Nabataean kingdom, Palmyra, 
and the kings whose reigns were influenced by 
the kingdom of Aksum. Brief description of the 
people of Himyar, the Sabaean kings, the Dhu 
Nuwas, the Jews and Christians in Yemen, and 
the ejection of the Abyssinians from Yemen. 
6988 AL-‘ALI, SALIH AHMAD. 4Al-tanzimat al- 
ijtima@iyah wa-al-igtisddiyah fi al-basrah fi al- 


garn al-awwal al-hijri. al-Andalus 18, no. 2 
(1953) 469-70. (E. Garcia Gomez); Middle 
East J. 8 (Spring °’54) 219-21. (F. Shehab). 


Gives a broad outline of the composition of 
Basra’s early Islamic society; deals with the city’s 
fiscal administration and the composition of its 
public income and expenditure. 

6989 ALLEN, H.B. Rural reconstruction in action. 
Middle East. Aff. 5 (Mr ’54) 92-3. (J. Henry 
Carpenter). 

6990 ALLEN, W.E.D. and MURATOFF, PAUL. 
Caucasian battlefields: a history of the wars on 
the Turco-Caucasian border, 1828-1921. Middle 
East J. 8 (Spring °54) 224-5. (Firuz Kazem- 
zadeh). “ 

6991 ALTA COMISARIA DE ESPANA EN 
MARRUECOS. Catalégo de materias (obras rela- 
tivas al Islam y Africa) de la Biblioteca General 
de Protectorado. Tamuda 1, no. 1 (1953) 113-4. 
(F. Mateu y Llopis). 5,810 works, well classified. 

6992 D’ALVERNY, A. Petite introduction au 
parler libanais. al-Andalus 18, no. 2 (1953) 
475-7. (E. Lator). 

6993 ARNAUD, LOUIS. Au temps des “Mehallas” 
ou le Maroc de 1860 4 1912, Hespéris 40, no. 1-2 
(1953) 287-8. (J. Caillé). Vivid account of in- 
ternal Moroccan history by a first-hand observer 
who collected the testimony of aged natives. 

6994 AYALON, DAVID. L’esclavage du Mame- 
louk B.S.O.Afr. Stud. 15, no. 3 (1953) 627-8. 
(Paul Wittek). 
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6995 AL-~AZZAWI, ‘A. Al-kakd’iya fi-t-ta’rikh. 
Oriens 6 (D ’53) 407-12. On the secret sect of 
“Brethren,” which is traced back to the afl 
al-haqq. 

6996 AL-AZZAWI, ‘A. La profession de foi 
ismaelienne d’Abi b. Hanzala. al-Andalus 18, 
no. 1-2 (1953) 464-5. (D. Cabanelas). 

6997 AL-‘AZZAWI, ‘A. Ta’rikh al-‘Irdq bayn 
ihtilalayn, 4. Oriens 6 (D ’53) 407. (W. Caskel). 
Early Ottoman period, 1543-1638. 

6998 BELOT, J.B. Dictionnaire francais-arabe. 
Riv. degli Stud. Orient. 28, no. 1-4 (1953) 217-9. 
(F. Gabrieli). This valuable reference tool has 
been revised and brought up to date, under the 
editorship of R.P.R. Nakhla, with the inclusion 
of political and scientific terms. 

6999 BINT AL-SHATI’. Risdlat al-ghufran (of 
Abi al‘Ala’ al-Ma‘arri). Oriens 6 (Je ’53) 
189-91. (H. Ritter). 

7000 BLACHERE, R. Histoire de la littérature 
arabe, I. Cahiers de Tunisie 1, no. 2 (1953) 186-7. 
(H. R. Idris). 

7001 BLACHERE, R. Le probléme de Mahomet. 
Riv. degli Stud. O. 28, no. 1-4 (1953) 216-7. (F. 
Gabrieli). A critical study of the Prophet’s 
biography. 

7ooz2 BOUSQUET, G.H. and BERCHER, L. Le 
status personnel en droit musulman hanéfite. 
Hespé€ris 40, no. 1-2 (1953) 298-300. (J. Lapanne- 
Joinville). 

7003 BULLARD, R. Britain and the Middle East. 
Biblioteca O. 10 (S ’53) 201-4. (Henriette Boas). 

7004 CABANELAS RODRIGUEZ, D. Juan de 
Segovia y el problema islamica. al-Andalus 18 
no. 2 (1953) 466-9. (E. Lator). 

zoos CAMBON, H. Histoire du Maroc. Hespéris 
40, no. 1-2 (1953) 283-5. (J. Caillé). A sub- 
standard work. 

7006 CARDAIRE, M. Contribution a l'étude de 
V’'Islam noir. Cahiers de Tunisie 1, no. 2 (1953) 
189-92. (D. Pauphilet). 

7oo7 CATROUX, GEORGES. Lyautey le Maro- 
cain. Hespéris 40, no. 1-2 (1953) 288-90. (A. 
Adam); Middle East J. 8 (Spring ’54) 107-8. 
(Jean Rous). 

yoo’ CERULLI, ENRICO. Studi Etiopici, IV: la 
lingua Caffina. B.S.O.Afr. Stud. 15, no. 3 (1953) 
606-7. (E. E. Eullendorff). 

yoo9 CHOURAQUI, A. Marche vers l’occident, 
les Juifs d’Afrique du Nord. Hespéris 40, no. 1-2 
(1953) 296-7. 

yoro CRAWFORD, 0O.G.S. The Fung kingdom 
of Sennar. B.S.O.Afr. Stud. 15, no. 3 (1953) 
619-22. (G. W. B. Huntingford). 

yorr DUBLER, C.E. La “Materia Medica” de 
Dioscorides. al-Andalus 18, no. 2 (1953) 470-3. 
(J. Vernet). 

7orz EPTON, NINA. Oasis kingdom: the Libyan 
story. Middle East. Aff. 5 (Mr ’53) 93. (Roger 
Le Tourneau). The book consists of impressions 
derived from a visit to Libya in 1951 and, since 
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published in 1953, lacks freshness. Nevertheless, 
it contains much worthwhile material. 

jor3 EQBAL, ‘ABBAS, ed. Al-mudaf ila bada’i‘ 
al-azman fi waqd‘i’ kirman [of Afdal Kirmani]. 
Oriens 6 (Je '53) 199. (W. Hinz). “Those inter- 
ested in the cultural history of the Near East [at 
the dawn of the Mongol invasion] will be able to 
glean illuminating bits and pieces of information 
scattered amongst the intricate political details 
which Afdal describes in a pleasant and rathei 
sober style.” 

yor4 EREN, H. and KUN, T. HALASI. Recher- 
ches sur la langue et l'histoire turques. (in Turk- 
ish) Oriens 6 (Je '53) 143-7. (Louis Bazin). 
Ten articles dedicated to the eminent Turkish 
scholar and statesman Fuat Képriilii on his 60th 
birthday, including a detailed bibliography of 
his works. 

yors FISCHEL, WALTER J. Jbn Khaldin and 
Tamerlane. J. Nr. East. Stud. 13 (Ja ’54) 60-3 
(F. Rosenthal). An excellent translation and com- 
mentary on this fascinating portion of Ibn 
Khaldun’s autobiography, the study of which can 
yield “a rich harvest of human insight”; Middle 
East J. 8 (Spring ’54) 214-5. (Muhsin Mahdi) ; 
Oriens 6 (Je ’53) 158-60. (E. Graf). 

7o16 FISCHEL, WALTER J. The Bible in Persian 
translation. Oriens 6 (Je ’53) 161. (H. Ritter). 
yory FRADE MERINO, F. Sectas y movimientos 
de reforma en el Islam. al-Andalus 18 no. 2 

(1953) 461. (D. Cabanelas). 

yors FROUNDJIAN, D. Armenisch-deutsches 
wirterbuch. O.L.Z. 48 (N '53) 540-2. (A. Bohlig). 
Useful for practical purposes. 

yoro FUCK, JOHANN. Arabiya. B.S.O.Afr. Stud. 
15, no. 3 (1953) 607-10. (A. Guillaume). 

yozoo FYZEE, ASAF B. ‘ALI ASGHAR. K. al- 
jihad wa-al-muqgaddamadt [of al-Nu‘man b. 
Muhammad]. Oriens 6 (Je °'53) 194-7. (R. 
Strothmann). 

yozt GABRIELI, F. Alfarabius, compendium 
legum Platonis. Riv. degli Stud. O. 28, no. 1-4 
(1953) 213-4. (G. Furlani). 

7o22 GARCIA GOMEZ, EMILIO, tr. El collar 
de la paloma [of Ibn Hazm]. Tamuda 1, no. 1 
(1953) 117-8. (Mohammed Aziman). 

7023 GARCIA JAEN, A. Arte y artistas musul- 
manes. Miscelanea de Estudios Arabes y Hebrai- 
cos 1 (1952) 169-71. (D. Gonzalo Maeso). A 
popular volume of art appreciation, with 295 
illustrations. 

7o24 GARDET, LOUIS. La pensée religieuse 
d’Avicenne, Oriens 6 (Je '53) 182-4. (H. Ritter). 

7ozs GAUDEFROY-DEMOMBYNES, G. and 
BLACHERE, R. Grammaire de l’arabe classique, 
3rd ed. Oriens 6 (Je ’53) 184-5. (A. Spitaler). 
It is a regret that the many errors of the first 
edition were not eliminated. 

7026 GOLDZIHER, I. Ftudes sur la tradition 
islamique. Hespéris 40, no. 1-2 (1953) 273-5. (A. 
Faure). A French translation by L. Bercher. 

7o27 GOLPINARLI, ABDULBAKIL. The futuwawa 
organizations in Islamic and Turkish lands and 
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their origin. (in Turkish) Oriens 6 (Je ’53) 
147-50. (Franz Taeschner). The book was pub- 
lished as vol. 1, no. 1-4 of the Istanbul Univ. 
Iktisat Fak. Mecmuast). 

7oz28 GOLPINARLI, ABDULBAKI. Mevland 
Celaleddin hayati, felsefesi, eserleri, eserlerinden 
secmeler. Oriens 6 (D 53) 372-3. (Franz Taesch- 
ner). A member of the Mevlevi order has pro- 
duced here a valuable study, profusely docu- 
mented. 

7oz9 HAFID, M. Sefinetii’l Viizera. Oriens 6 
(D ’53) 373. (R. Anhegger). An early roth cent. 
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